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PREFACE 

AT the conclusion of the World War, when there were so 
many readjustments to be made and when the need for 
strengthening Sweden's connexions with the West in vari- 
ous ways was urgently felt, an investigation was set on foot 
in London with a view to ascertaining how in the sphere 
of culture this end could best be attained, and a compre- 
hensive plan of work was drawn up covering several years. 

This investigation also involved an inquiry into what 
instruction about Sweden was available for the rising 
generation in British schools and universities. The results 
were as surprising as they were disappointing. The in- 
formation obtained indicated that there was very little 
being done in this field and that what was written on the 
subject was often misleading or uninformative, although 
in general the feeling with regard to Sweden appeared to 
be friendly. 

No one will deny that for the proper understanding of 
the cultural life of a people it is essential to have some 
knowledge of its historical development, of its particular 
problems at the present day, and of the main outlines of 
its literature. There appeared to exist, however, no work 
to which the youth of England could turn for information 
of this kind regarding Sweden; and accordingly the Anglo- 
Swedish Literary Foundation made it one of its first 
tasks to fill the gap that had thus been made manifest. 

As originally drawn up, the scheme included works on 
Swedish literature and art as well as on Swedish history. 
The late Professor J. G. Robertson, of London University, 
undertook to prepare an Outline of the History of Swedish 
Literature, but at his much regretted death he had only 
been able to write part of this history. Arrangements have, 
however, been made for its completion, and it is hoped 
that it will be ready for publication in the near future. 

An account of the History of Swedish Art was further 
contemplated, and negotiations were entered into for its 
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preparation, but have had to be deferred for the present 
owing to lack of funds. 

The third part of the scheme was a volume on Swedish 
History, and arrangements for this had already been com- 
pleted before it was known that other books in English on 
the same subject were about to appear. The present work, 
however, is on a different plan from these, and should serve 
a different purpose. It gives a proportionally larger space 
to modern history and modern Sweden than is usual in 
ordinary historical summaries. It is also intended not so 
much for the professional historian as for the general pub- 
lic, and more especially for younger readers hence, the 
Foundation is particularly desirous that the book should 
find a place in the public libraries of Great Britain and the 
Empire. 

The Board of Education, which was at the outset in- 
formed of our plan, has given its encouragement to the 
present undertaking. 

The invitation to prepare this historical outline was 
originally extended Lo Professor Nils Ahnlund, of Stock- 
holm University. When he, however, found himself unable 
to undertake the work owing to lack of time, he recom- 
mended in his stead Mr. Ragnar Svanstrom, Licentiate 
of Philosophy, and Baron C. F. Palmstierna, Doctor of 
Philosophy, both of the University of Stockholm. Professor 
Ahnlund lias, however, been kind enough to make some 
valuable suggestions for the treatment of the period covered 
by Mr. Svanstrom's manuscript, which here appears in 
a somewhat abridged version (pp. 1-188). The later 
sections (pp. 189-431) have been written by Dr. Palm- 
stierna, who has also contributed parts of the chapter on 
Gustav II Adolf. 

The drafts for the maps in this volume have been sup- 
plied by Gcncralstabens Litografiska Anstalt. 
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PART I 
PREHISTORIC TIMES-A.D. 1718 

THE STONE AGE 

FROM EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND 
MILLENNIUM B.C. 

IT is not easy to form a mental picture of life in Sweden 
15,000 years ago. This much is known, however, that by 
that time little groups of human beings had already begun 
to settle down in southern Scandinavia in open spaces along 
the coasts and beside the lakes and rivers. Sweden, like 
great portions of the rest of Europe, had lain under ice for 
long ages; but the spring-time had come, and as the mantle 
of ice gradually withdrew, man followed after. He found a 
land covered with vast forests and morasses, but with large 
tracts still under water. 

Life at first must have been a very severe struggle, for a 
daily battle had to be waged against cold and hunger; a 
battle that was all the more difficult owing to the extreme 
simplicity of the implements in use at that remote period. 
Metal was still unknown. The rude, unpolished axe with 
which man cleared a little opening in the forest, the point 
of the spear or arrow with which he felled his quarry 
everything was of stone, or perhaps of bone; and the earliest 
period in the history of Sweden has consequently received 
the name of the Stone Age, of which the first part from 
earliest times to the beginning of the fourth millennium B.C. 
is known as the Earlier Stone Age. 

Hundreds and thousands of years passed. Generation 
after generation continued the silent work of settlement. 

4004 B 



2 The Stone Age 

And at length a day dawned when the oldest civilization 
made way for one newer and higher, that of the Later Stone 
Age from the beginning of the fourth to the beginning of 
the second millennium B.C. 

In place of the primitive conditions of the Earlier Stone 
Age, man had evolved a higher civilization. First and fore- 
most, he had learnt the art of polishing his axes and other 
implements, so that he had at his disposal finely worked, 
amazingly effective tools of great technical excellence. 
Numerous axes, daggers, spear- and arrow-heads have been 
found that can well bear comparison with, and sometimes 
even surpass, those of other Stone Age peoples. Another 
important advance was the introduction of agriculture and 
of domestic animals; and this meant the end of the nomadic 
mode of life. Permanent settlements were made, providing 
the first and most important condition for the evolution of 
regular community life. 

The people of the Later Stone Age, who spread little by 
little over the greater part of what is now Sweden, have, in 
their graves, left magnificent memorials behind them. The 
migratory peoples of the Earlier Stone Age seem to have 
had no fixed burial customs; but the improved material 
conditions of the Later Stone Age led to a higher spiritual 
culture. There had evidently arisen a belief in the survival 
of the soul after death, and this involved certain recognized 
duties towards the dead. 'They built graves so strong that 
they could defy corruption, dwellings for eternity; they 
brought sacrifices to the dead, all under the conviction that 
these with powerful hands would further the prosperity of 
the living.' 

The various types of grave that now made their appear- 
ance were no native product. The dolmen came originally 
from the East* and, like the passage-grave, was probably 
introduced into Sweden through Britain, We have now 
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reached evidence of the earliest authenticated Anglo- 
Swedish relations: the forms not only of the graves, but of 
various other relics, bear witness to lively intercourse be- 
tween Britain and the west of Sweden during the Later 
Stone Age. This influence from early British civilization 
continued unmistakably for several centuries, and has been 
interpreted by some authorities as the outcome, not merely 
of trade-relations, but primarily of an actual immigration 
into Sweden at the beginning of the third millennium B.C. 
of a people dwelling in the British Isles. This brings us to 
the important question: who were the upholders of the 
Stone Age civilization in Sweden, and from what race is the 
present Swedish nation descended? 

The question has generally, on anthropological and 
archaeological grounds, been answered as follows: the 
present population of Sweden is directly descended from 
the people who came and took possession of the country in 
the dawn of history, after the melting of the ice. They were 
a long-skulled, fair-haired people, members of the Indo- 
European race, of which they, together with the inhabitants 
of the other Scandinavian countries and of northern Ger- 
many, constitute the 'Nordic 5 branch; to this belonged also 
the later conquerors of England, the Anglo-Saxons. During 
the Later Stone Age came a fresh immigration of a short- 
skulled people, who mingled with and merged into the 
older population. It is, however, also possible that the 
Indo-Europeans did not penetrate into Sweden until to- 
wards the end of the Later Stone Age, and that before this 
time two immigrations had taken place, the second of which 
proceeded from the British Isles. In any event, there can 
be no doubt that considerable influence was exercised by 
Britain on the Stone Age civilization of Sweden. 



THE BRONZE AGE 

FROM THE BEGINNING OF THE SECOND MILLENNIUM TO THE 
SEVENTH CENTURY B.C. 

ONE of the great natural assets of early Sweden was the 
abundance of amber. Amber doubtless occupied a promi- 
nent place among the stores of merchandise which the 
Swedish trader took with him on his travels; and was very 
probably also the factor which brought Sweden into direct 
contact with the Bronze Age civilization of ancient Greece. 
And through this contact a new epoch was ushered in: 
metal made its appearance in Sweden. Isolated articles 
began to be imported, first of copper, then of bronze an 
alloy of copper and tin and bronze continued to become 
more and more common, until in the end it furnished, here 
as elsewhere, the material foundation for a whole cultural 
epoch. The Bronze Age was dawning. 

The Bronze Age, particularly in its earlier phases, was 
a period of rapid development. All bronze had to be 
imported; but the Northmen quickly learnt to work it, ac- 
quiring before long a very high degree of skill in the art. 
Exquisite specimens have been recovered of the workman- 
ship of this distant time axes, swords, brooches, and other 
ornaments which are nothing inferior, either in point of 
decoration, where the Grecian influence is very strong, or 
in the question of artistic form, to the products of the highly 
civilized nations of the South. Hunting and fishing con- 
tinued to be the principal sources of livelihood, but agri- 
culture and cattle-breeding no doubt increased considerably 
in importance. Forests fell beneath the axe, more land was 
laid under the plough; and as a result of technical improve- 
ments, harvests became more abundant. At the same time 
many continued to devote themselves to commerce, and in 
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this way impulses were received from civilized nations even 
at a distance. 

The Swedes travelled far. They were no stay-at-homes. 
Swedish Bronze Age articles have been found in various 
spots on foreign soil, and foreign articles in Sweden. The 
connexion with Britain which had been formed during the 
Stone Age was maintained, and from this source the Bronze 
Age peoples of the North acquired a metal that was of 
fundamental importance to their civilization, namely tin. 
Trade connexions with the East were no less lively. Swedish 
merchants penetrated as far as eastern Russia and exploited 
the rich markets there, doubtless with considerable profit. 
Fascinating perspectives open out when "one regards this 
Swedish trade supremacy in its relation to the history of the 
world. It ended with the close of the Bronze Age in Scandi- 
navia, just at the moment when ancient Greece was about 
to enter on her period of greatness. The immediate suc- 
cessors of the Swedes as lords of the markets of eastern 
Europe were the Greeks the contemporaries of Solon, 
Themistocles, and Aristides who incorporated in the circle 
of lands over which they held sway the southern and eastern 
parts of Russia. The empire of the Greeks was followed by 
that of the Romans; but after this too had fallen, the Swedes 
were destined to return to the south and play once more a 
dominating role in the Russian trading-stations. This time 
they came as Vikings, 1,500 years after the last Bronze Age 
Swede had returned to his northern home. 
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THE IRON AGE 

FROM THE SEVENTH CENTURY BG. TO EARLY NINTH 
CENTURY A.D. 

( The Pie-Roman and the Roman In on Age. The Period 
of Migrations.) 

BRONZE had brought a period of great prosperity to Sweden. 
But in the course of time this prosperity began to flag, the 
Bronze Age civilization lost its vigour, the first joy and 
strength of creation died away. Revival came only with 
the discovery of a new metal, obtainable this time in the 
country itself iron. The way to the rich treasure-houses 
of the Swedish metalliferous mountains had not yet been 
found, nor was it to be found for some time to come; but 
iron was obtainable in rust-coloured lumps of so-called bog- 
ore, which occurred plentifully in the beds of lakes and 
rivers. As soon as man had learnt to work that ore, bronze 
had had its day. 

During the earlier phases of the Iron Age, which were 
characterized by rapid material development due not 
least to close trade connexions with the British Isles, with 
the peoples dwelling south of the Baltic, and with the Ro- 
man Empire strange events seem to have taken place in 
these northerly tracts. Certain tribes left the country 
possibly in consequence of a deterioration of climate and 
later on they reappear on the Continent, entering during 
the period of Germanic Migrations on to the great arena of 
world-history. Among these were the Langobardi, or Lom- 
bards, who apparently left their home in southern Sweden 
at the beginning of the Iron Age, and whose name was, from 
the sixth to the latter part of the eighth century A,JX, to be 
associated with a critical phase in the history of Italy . These 
were followed by the Burgundians, from the island of Born- 
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holm in the Baltic, well known from the Nibelungenliedi 
and by the Goths, from the Swedish provinces of Ostergot- 
land and Vastergotland. On leaving Sweden, these last, 
during the first century B.C., settled down in the districts 
round the mouth of the Vistula, but gradually worked their 
way farther south until they came to the Black Sea. There 
they founded a mighty kingdom, 'the first Scandinavian 
Power', which at one time seems to have comprised a large 
section of central Europe from the Black Sea right up to the 
Baltic. This kingdom was swept away by the Huns towards 
the end of the fourth century A.D.; but the Goths moved 
westwards, to play eventually an important part in the 
history of southern Europe. 

The Goths developed a peculiar civilization, strongly in- 
fluenced from Graeco-Roman sources, and among other 
things evolved an alphabet of their own, the so-called Runic 
alphabet, knowledge of which spread rapidly northwards, 
reaching Scandinavia during the third century A.D. This 
alphabet, which won acceptance among both the Germanic 
tribes of the Continent and the Anglo-Saxons (surviving 
with the latter, as in Scandinavia, longer than in central 
Europe), was so unlike the Latin alphabet introduced later 
into Sweden from England, that it is only quite recently 
that the earlier inscriptions in which it occurs have been 
satisfactorily interpreted. * The most remarkable and the 
longest of all the Runic inscriptions is that on the so-called 
Roksten in Ostergotland, raised probably some time during 
the, ninth or tenth century A.D. This inscription, which is 
of a magical nature, constitutes the only relic extant of old 
Swedish heroic verse. 

As the Germanic tribes pressed on, the Roman Empire 
began to totter. Its legions were withdrawn from Britain, 
and Anglo-Saxon invaders occupied the land. Plundering 
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hordes crossed the Rhine and entered Gaul. Italy fell a 
prey to the Goths. The hands of the barbarians were 
stretched out greedily for the glittering treasures of the 
ancient world. With all this a new day dawned for the 
human race. 

A Gothic historian who lived during the sixth century 
A.D, has called Scandinavia, not altogether inaptly, 'the 
womb of nations 3 . For the peoples of the North played a 
leading part in the great drama of the Migrations. It was 
from Scandinavia that the East Germans came, and from 
Scandinavia that the Germanic troops, as their earlier 
contingents melted away on the battle-fields of the South, 
were kept constantly provided during the whole of this 
period with a never-failing supply of fresh reserves. 

The history of Scandinavia during the fifth and sixth 
centuries A,D. is a history mirrored in gold. No small part 
of the treasure that the Germans collected on Roman soil, 
most of it in the form of coin, found its way to Sweden, where 
it was frequently melted down. Magnificent ornaments of 
considerable weight and value have been found, as well as 
swords and shields inlaid with gold, which testify not only 
to a love of wealth and finery, but also to the high develop- 
ment of the goldsmith's art in Sweden some 1,400 years ago 
and more. 

In his famous work Germania an account of the manners 
and customs of the Germanic tribes, written in the year 
A.D. 98 the Roman historian Tacitus has included a de- 
scription of Sweden. He mentions in particular a people 
whom he calls 'Svioni 5 , and whom he describes as 'powerful 
by reason not only of their men and weapons, but also of 
their fleets', 'Wealth', continues Tacitus, 'enjoys an especial 
esteem among them, and therefore they have only one ruler, 
but his power is absolute/ 
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Sweden was at this time split up into a number of small 
kingdoms, each under its own king. These petty kingdoms 
probably corresponded roughly to the 'provinces' into 
which the country is divided at the present day. The 
population was composed of two main tribes, the Goths in 
the south, and the Swedes who dwelt farther north with 
their centre in the present Uppland. These latter are easily 
recognizable as the 'Svioni' of Tacitus. Thus the Swedes of 
his time were united under one king into a kingdom, the 
chief strength of which lay in its naval organization. The 
oldest form of kingship among the Swedes appears to have 
been of a decidedly sacerdotal character. The king was the 
general, but he was also and above all the high priest in the 
service of the gods, the cult of whom, combined as it was 
with fertility rites, was common to the whole agricultural 
race of the Swedes. 

The Old English poem Beowulf, compiled probably 
during the eighth century, is one of the most important 
sources for the little-known history of sixth- and seventh- 
century Sweden; for interspersed among its purely legendary 
passages are accounts of conditions in Scandinavia which 
rest on an historic foundation. There is, above all, valuable 
information as to the great struggle between the Geats (that 
is, the Goths, or according to another but probably erro- 
neous theory, the Jutes of Denmark) and the Swedes, from 
which the latter emerged victorious. 

With the help of this and other information, the course 
of events can be reconstructed on the following lines: under 
the leadership of the Ynglinga-dynasty, beloved of legend 
and celebrated in the Norwegian poem Tnglingatal which 
was written in the latter part of the ninth century, the king- 
dom of the Swedes had established itself during the Migra- 
tion period as the principal power in northern Sweden. It 
had overrun one district after another, until its expansion 
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was checked by the kingdom of the Goths in southern 
Sweden. During the sixth and seventh centuries a long 
struggle ensued between the Swedes and the Goths, and 
this resulted in the final suppression of the latter. Their 
strength had been sapped by the constant emigrations, 
whereas the Swedes were stimulated to redoubled efforts by 
the prospect of gaining control over the rich hoards of gold 
that were accumulated in southern Sweden. The Swedes 
were victorious, and a united kingdom of Sweden arose. 

This unification of Sweden must have been completed at 
the latest during the course of the eighth century. And since 
the kernel of this state, the Svea kingdom described by 
Tacitus, was already in existence at the beginning of the 
Christian era and very possibly even earlier, Sweden would 
appear to be one of the oldest of present-day European 
states* 



THE VIKING AGE 

FROMtf. QOO TO C. I060 

THE Viking expeditions against England began about the 
end of the eighth century. In A.D, 793 the Irish monastery 
on the island of Lindisfarne, off the north coast of England, 
was suddenly raided; the monks were slain or taken prisoner, 
the monastery was plundered, and the invaders quickly 
made off again. 

The fate of Lindisfarne was shared during the succeeding 
years by many other English monasteries. Nearly all the 
British coasts were harried by lightning raids, The Viking 
expeditions had begun. 

The causes of this avalanche which swept over Europe 
from about the year A.D, 800 have been much discussed, 
They seem to have been primarily of an economic nature. 
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Scandinavia was suffering at the time from over-population. 
Agriculture and cattle-breeding were not conducted either 
scientifically or intensively enough to provide bread for all. 
Trade and warfare in foreign parts had to be resorted to 
as supplementary sources of livelihood. The pronounced 
aversion to division of holdings was another factor tending 
in the same direction. When a father died, his farm was 
handed down intact to the eldest son, while the younger 
brothers usually found themselves confronted with the 
alternatives of either establishing farms of their own, or 
seeking their fortunes at sea. The general political condi- 
tions in Scandinavia must also have played their part in 
stimulating emigration. It was at this time that Norway 
and Denmark were being welded into united kingdoms; 
the will of one predominated, and rather than bow to that, 
many of the chieftains and deposed petty kings went into 
voluntary exile. Their love of freedom and thirst for adven- 
ture drove them to seek other fields of activity. 

After the first attacks on England made towards the close 
of the eighth century, the Vikings turned for a time princi- 
pally against Ireland, and, from 830, against France. They 
sailed up the rivers, levied tribute, murdered and plun- 
dered. In the end the French king had nothing for it but to 
bestow on Vikings from Denmark and the present south 
of Sweden a district round the lower Seine of which they 
had virtually taken possession. Thus was founded in the 
year 911 the Duchy of Normandy, whence in 1066 William 
the Conqueror, descendant of the Vikings, started on the 
famous expedition that was to set him on the English throne 
and introduce Norman social customs into England. This 
milestone in the history of England must accordingly be 
regarded as a late and indirect effect of the Viking expedi- 
tions; but long before this, the Northmen had played a vital 
part in the destinies of the Anglo-Saxon people. 
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After repeated attacks on England from 840 to 860, the 
Northmen established themselves firmly during the decade 
860-70 round the mouths of the Fen rivers and the Humber. 
From these bases they then pursued the line of action that 
finally resulted in the conquest of the north-east of England 
from the Thames to the Tync, and its constitution, under 
the name of the 'Danelaw 5 , as an independent Viking king- 
dom, based entirely on Scandinavian institutions. Then 
followed a calmer period. Alfred the Great succeeded in 
stemming the tide of Scandinavian invasions, and during 
the first part of the tenth century his successors were able, 
mainly by peaceful means, to recover the districts that had 
been colonized by the Northmen. 

Towards the end of the tenth century, however, the storm 
broke out afresh. In the year 991 a Viking fleet appeared, 
numbering no less than 390 ships, under the leadership of 
'the three most renowned chieftains of the North, one a 
Swede, one a Dane, and one a Norwegian. In the mighty 
conflict which now ensued, the Northmen were victorious, 
and the Anglo-Saxon king made the fatal decision to buy 
himself free. The first so-called Danegelt 1 0,000 pounds 
was paid. It was the first item in an account which mounted 
during the following decades to enormous figures. Time 
and again the Vikings returned to levy fresh and ever- 
increasing tribute. Their success spurred them on to enter- 
prises on a larger and larger scale, until finally the Danish 
king, Sven Tveskagg, resolved not to rest until he had sub- 
dued the whole of England. In the end, after a tremendous 
struggle, he stood at his death (1014) the lord of England. 
| The mantle that he let fall was taken up by his son Knut, 
who was expelled from England for a year or more, but 
returned and, with the support of the Swedisbuking, Olof 
Skottkonung, established himself as ruler of the land. It 
was his dream to unite the whole of Scandinavia under his 
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sceptre, and to control not only the North Sea, but the 
Baltic. His thoughts turned first to Norway, which country 
he succeeded in subduing, together probably with a part of 
Sweden. England and Sweden would seem thus for a time, 
1020-30, to have been united under the same ruler. The 
union, however, never amounted to more than a purely 
personal connexion, for the two lands continued to be 
administered according to their own institutions and 
customs. They had nothing in common but the king, and 
at his death in 1035, the bridge which he had thrown across 
the North Sea collapsed. 

Numerous runic stones commemorate the relations pre- 
vailing between England and Sweden at this time. There 
are stones raised over men who had fallen in England, and 
over others who had returned alive from thence, rich in 
honour and gold; one is said to have belonged to the 'ting- 
mannalid' of Knut the Great the picked troop of dis- 
tinguished Scandinavians which that monarch established 
at his court in England; and of another it is recorded that 
he had been buried in a stone coffin in the English town of 
Bath. These memorials suggest that the part played by 
Swedes in the Viking raids against England was far greater 
than has commonly been supposed. Those most concerned 
were the inhabitants of those parts of present Sweden which 
then belonged to Norway and Denmark, namely the west 
coast provinces of Bohuskn, Hailand, and Sknc; but the 
fact that runic stones of the kind described above occur in 
considerable numbers in the northerly and easterly pro- 
vinces, would seem to indicate that the inhabitants of what 
was then Sweden also took part in expeditions to the west. 

Another eloquent testimony to the Anglo*Swedish rela- 
tions of the time is the number of Anglo-Saxon coins of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries that have been found on 
Swedish soil. Over and over again, as we have seen, the 
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inhabitants of England had had to fall back on hard cash 
to induce tlie threatening Northmen to abstain from 
plunder. A flood of Anglo-Saxon gold poured into Scandi- 
navia, and it is a remarkable fact that nowhere has English 
coin of this period been found so abundantly as in Sweden, 
above all on the islands of Oland and Gotland. A large part 
of this money may, however, have been brought to Scandi- 
navia by Danes and Norwegians, and only reached the 
territory of eastern Sweden at a late date as the result 
of commerce, resting there until modern archaeologists 
brought it forth again to the light of day. 

In this way, in the distant past, bonds were forged be- 
tween England and Scandinavia which were to have great 
significance for the future. Vikings settled on Anglo-Saxon 
soil, and there can be no doubt that they and their descen- 
dants provided vigorous and life-giving impulses to growing 
England. They seem to have contributed to some extent 
towards the evolution of English municipal life, and they 
stirred to fresh life that love of the sea and taste for maritime 
adventure which had long been extinct among the Anglo- 
Saxons. 'Had it not been for the Scandinavian blood in- 
fused into our race by the catastrophes of the ninth century,' 
says G. M. Trevelyan, less would have been heard in days 
to come of British maritime and commercial enterprise.' 
And with their deep-rooted respect for law and order, 
combined with a passionate love of freedom, the Scandina- 
vians doubtless contributed towards the development of 
various of the most characteristic qualities of the English 
nation. 

The Scandinavian people of the Danelaw seem to have 
soon merged into the original population of the country; 
but all traces of them were not effaced. The people of the 
north of England have in many places preserved their 
Scandinavian appearance down to the present day; many 
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old Scandinavian words have been incorporated in their 
language, and family and place names of Scandinavian 
origin are common in parts of the country. 

Sweden had, from earliest days, had connexions of some 
sort with the lands on the other side of the Baltic; but from 
the ninth century onwards Swedish enterprise in these 
waters entered on a particularly lively phase. By the middle 
of this century a Swedish Empire, founded by the Vikings, 
seems to have been growing up round the Baltic, although 
traces of it are now only faintly discernible. This was the 
starting-point for the coming great expansion by which the 
Swedes were to become the founders of the Russian Empire. 

In an old Russian chronicle, which is generally ascribed 
to a monk of the name of Nestor, it is related how in the year 
859 the Varangians or Varjags that is Nestor's name for 
the Northmen came from over the sea and demanded 
tribute. In 862 they were driven out, and the inhabitants 
of the country determined to rule themselves. But law and 
order were trampled under foot, civil strife broke out, and 
they decided to seek for themselves a prince who would 
administer justice for them. So they went over the sea to 
the *Rus' and said to them: 'Our land is great and fertile, 
but there is no order in it. Come and govern it and reign 
over us/ Three brothers were then elected, among them 
Rurik, who established himself in Novgorod and became 
lord of all Russia. Some of his men left him, however, to 
move down to Constantinople; but on the way they passed 
Kiev, and of this town they took possession and ruled in it 
thereafter. 

Such is Nestor's account of the foundation of the Russian 
Empire. That his 'Rus', from which the name of Russia is 
derived, means the Swedes, there can be, for linguistic and 
other reasons, no shadow of doubt. It is, on the other hand, 
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extremely unlikely that the Swedes were called in. More 
probably they came as conquerors, founding two kingdoms, 
one in the north with its capital in Novgorod, the other in 
the south round Kiev. On the death of Rurik at the end of 
the ninth century, these two kingdoms were merged into 
one, and formed the foundation of the Russian Empire. 
Russia, destined to be a world-power, and for centuries the 
bitterest enemy of Sweden, was thus by origin a Swedish 
colony. 

The Varangians ruled the subdued peoples with an iron 
rod. Strongholds were set up all over the country, from 
which the Swedish chieftains kept the surrounding districts 
under control, and reinforcements of young adventurers 
constantly arrived from Sweden. It was well that they did 
so, for the Varangians' thirst for conquest was not yet 
quenched. They were preparing for fresh enterprises. 
Constantinople Byzantium lured them on. 

One ancient story describes how a mighty Viking fleet 
made its way down the Black Sea, with sails billowing 
under the strong wind. It was Oleg, ruler of the Varangian 
kingdom, on his way to battle with the Emperor of eastern 
Rome. He reached the Bosporus, disembarked his army, 
and moved forward, harrying and plundering, towards 
Constantinople. 

But neither on this nor on subsequent occasions was 
Constantinople to fall a prey to the Northmen. The attacks 
were repulsed. Instead of conquest, lively trade relations 
were opened with Byzantium, and large numbers of Scandi- 
navians began to enter the service of the Emperor, who 
surrounded himself with a bodyguard of 'Varings', as the 
Northmen were called. These Varings were often youths 
of noble birth, for it was esteemed a high honour in the 
North to have served under the Emperor. They won re- 
nown in various parts of the Eastern Empire as courageous 
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warriors, and the troop grew by degrees to be the Emperor's 
strongest support and a factor which contributed for cen- 
turies in no mean degree to the maintenance of the Byzan- 
tine Empire. 

The Varangian kingdom in Russia preserved close con- 
tact with Sweden down to the middle of the eleventh 
century. After that, the ways of the two countries parted. 
The Slavic element became uppermost in the Russian 
kingdom, and the bonds that had previously united it with 
Sweden began to loosen. But down to the year 1578, Tsars 
sat on the throne of Russia who were descended on the 
paternal side from Rurik. 

The story runs that a monk of the name of Ansgar, of the 
monastery of Korvey in Westphalia, was exhorted by Louis 
the Pious, Emperor of Rome and King of the Franks, to go 
to Svealand and preach Christianity there. In the year 829 
Ansgar set forth on his long journey. His road lay first 
through the smiling Rhineland, then followed the old trade 
route over the land of the Frisians to the great trading centre 
of Schleswig in southern Jutland. Here he embarked on a 
merchant-ship which was bound for the famous port of 
Birka; but on reaching the southern coast of Skine, the ship 
was attacked and overpowered by Vikings, and Ansgar, who 
had managed to escape, continued his journey on foot. The 
country-side was blazing in its many-coloured autumn 
glory when Ansgar, after a laborious pilgrimage, reached 
the coast of Ostergotland. From there he continued by 
sea, and at length he sailed round into Lake Malar, to the 
island on which Birka is situated. 

Birka was at this time a rich and important trading centre 
in the kingdom of Svea, for it lay at a junction where trade 
routes from various quarters met. Ships from Russia, Den- 
mark, Norway, and Frisia came in numbers to its harbour 
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to load and unload their cargoes, and up in the town com- 
merce was brisk. Ansgar was well received, and the king 
of Svealand granted him permission to preach the gospel. 
He remained for a year and a half in Birka, and established 
there the first Christian congregation of Sweden. 

Soon after 850 Ansgar, now Archbishop of Hamburg- 
Bremen, visited Birka again. A heathen reaction had set 
in, and this time he had a hard struggle to break down the 
opposition that met him. But he refused to leave the town 
until he had stirred the Christian congregation to life again. 

Ansgar's work was, however, no more than an episode, 
c a great endeavour rather than a link in a connected chain 
in the history of the conversion of Sweden.' After his death 
in 865 his work was not followed up ; the power of expansion 
of the German Church was exhausted. Missionaries were 
no doubt still dispatched to the North, but they accom- 
plished nothing of importance. Not until the latter part 
of the eleventh century was any religious or ecclesiastical 
influence again to be exercised from Germany. And by 
that time Sweden had already been converted, and from 
England. 

Of the internal history of Scandinavia during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries, no more than the outline is known, 
and even that not with any certainty. So much, however, 
is clear, that the period was rich in events and exploits. 
Comprehensive plans were formed, and great struggles 
fought out. And in the lulls between the clash of arms from 
the battle-fields, we hear the footsteps of Anglo-Saxon 
monks as they advance through the land, preaching the 
gospel of p^ace. 

During the latter part of the tenth century Sweden was 
ruled by the powerful king, Erik Segers all. His nephew, the 
Viking leader, Styrbj orn Starke, gathered against him with 
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Danish help a fleet that numbered no less than 1,200 ships, 
and a tremendous battle took place on the banks of the 
Fyris at Uppsala, lasting for three days. Styrbjorn's army 
was defeated and he himself fell, surrounded by the fore- 
most of his warriors, 

Now the moment was come for King Erik to wreak ven- 
geance on the Danes. He collected an army, 'innumerable 
as the sea sand, 5 and moved with it against Denmark. There 
he drove out Sven Tveskagg, who had only recently come 
to the throne, made himself lord of the land, and ruled until 
his death. 

Then Sven Tveskagg became king in Denmark once 
more; and he and the new king of Sweden, Olof Skott- 
konung, formed an alliance against the ruler of Norway, the 
renowned warrior, Olof Tryggvesson, whose brilliant suc- 
cesses had filled them with alarm. They attacked the Nor- 
wegian king at Svolder, situated probably in the Sound, 
and the battle, the most celebrated in all the early annals 
of Scandinavia, was bitter in the extreme. The king of 
Norway defended himself valiantly, while at his side stood 
the peerless bowman, Einar Tambaskalver, making great 
havoc in the enemy ranks with his unerring shots. But at 
length his own bow was struck so that the bow-string flew. 
'What was it that burst?' asked Olof. 'Norway out of thy 
hands, O King,' answered Einar. That was the turning- 
point. The ranks surrounding Olof where he stood in the 
stern grew thinner and thinner, he defended himself to the 
last with undiminished bravery; and when all hope was 
lost, he hurled himself into the sea. What his fate was, no 
one knows. But Norway was divided between the victors. 

Reality and fiction intermingle in these stories, but they 
certainly have a kernel of historic truth. About the actual 
existence of the main characters there can be no doubt. We 
can trace their destinies even after the year 1000, when the 
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battle of Svolder is believed to have taken place. Sven 
Tveskagg we can follow on his invasions of England, which 
led, as we have seen (p. 13) to the subjugation of that 
country. Of Norway we know that, on the death of Sven, 
she threw off her dependence on Denmark, and that a 
native man, Olof Haraldson, became king there. He 
formed an alliance with the ruler of the Swedes, Anund 
Jakob, son of Olof Skottkonung, and fought against Knut 
the Great, king of England and Denmark, but without 
success. He lost his crown to Knut and fell in the year 1030, 
in an attempt to recover it. After his death he came to 
figure in the popular imagination as a holy man, becoming 
in the course of time the most beloved saint of the North. 
But Knut's empire fell to pieces at his death, and Norway 
became an independent kingdom again. 

The schemes of conquest and union which had domi- 
nated the internal and external policy of Scandinavia 
during the tenth and eleventh centuries, led to nothing. 
But the close contact between the three Scandinavian king- 
doms, and the occasional alliances between them as well as 
with England, had not been entirely fruitless. As far as 
Sweden is concerned, the most important result was that 
the missionary activity of the Anglo-Saxon clerics was con- 
siderably furthered. 

An old legend relates how Olof Skottkonung, who was 
on friendly terms with the English king Mildred, that is, 
Ethelred II, desired of him that he should send some one 
to -Sweden to preach Christianity there. Then Sigfrid, 
archbishop of York, set out for the heathen land, where he 
baptized King Olof with all his household and his army at 
Husaby in Vastergotland. A church was buUt there, and 
Sigfiid continued long to labour for the Christian faith in 
Sweden. 

This story reflects the ecclesiastical influence which was 
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beginning to reach Sweden from England at about this 
time. Many other men of Anglo-Saxon or British birth or 
upbringing followed in Sigfrid's footsteps, the most famous 
being Saint Eskil, Saint David, and Saint Botvid. By the 
devoted work of the missionaries, the foundations were laid 
of a Church which must in all essentials have presented the 
appearance of a branch of the English one. We know that 
the missionary church of Norway was Anglo-Saxon through 
and through; and since many of the Englishmen who had 
laboured for the cause of Christianity in Norway later con- 
tinued their activities in Sweden, it seems natural to suppose 
that conditions there were much the same. Certainly the 
ecclesiastical terminology was borrowed from England, and 
in the earlier church calendars, by far tiie greater number 
of the saints were adopted from the English Church. The 
earlier medieval church architecture also shows distinct 
traces of English influence, and the same no doubt holds 
good of its outward organization and constitution. 

By the end of the eleventh century the position of Chris- 
tianity in Sweden was secure. The old faith might still 
flame up again here and there, but these reactions were 
never so serious as actually to endanger the advance of 
Christianity. In the Malar provinces, the town of Sigtuna, 
which had succeeded Birka as the principal commercial 
centre of Sweden, was won over; and with Sigtuna as base, 
the campaign continued. It was here thatOlof Skottkonung 
had minted the first Swedish coins, taking the English as 
pattern and even employing English minters. From Sig- 
tuna it was no great distance to Uppsala, and before long 
the missionaries were knocking at the portals of the 
magnificent heathen temple. The time was soon to come 
when these were to be closed for ever. 

About the time at which Christianity was triumphing in 
Sweden, the old royal dynasty died out in Uppsala; the 
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dynasty that had traced its descent from the gods them- 
selves, and under whose leadership the power of Svea had 
grown up and the kingdom of Sweden been forged. A new 
age was dawning, characterized not least by the final 
cessation of the Viking expeditions, the waves of which had 
latterly been growing more and more feeble. The markets 
which had hitherto stood open to the Vikings in their 
struggle for expansion were now closing, and the moral 
attitude that had lain behind their warlike exploits was 
undermined by Christianity with its proclamation of peace- 

THE EARLY MIDDLE AGES 
1060-1250 

THE united kingdom of Sweden, which emerged about the 
middle of the first millennium A.D., preserved for some time 
at least down to the period which we have now reached, 
i.e. about 1060 an extremely simple organization. It was 
embodied in the king, but the period bears a democratic 
stamp, and he held office, at least according to the law, by 
grace of the people. His kingdom consisted of a collection 
of provinces, all of them independent and only loosely 
connected, with no common institutions save for the 
kingship and no common interests. The province was a 
far closer unit than the kingdom; it had its own laws and 
can be said to have been self-governing. The freemen as- 
sembled regularly in public meetings or 'things', where, 
under the leadership of the powerful 'lawman', questions 
of peace and war were decided, taxes granted, laws passed, 
and judgements pronounced. No similar assembly existed 
to represent the entire kingdom. 

The power of the king was limited. He held, so the law 
prescribed, supreme command in time of war, or was in 
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other words commander of the fleet which was of such vital 
importance during the Viking Age the 'ledung' fleet that 
was equipped by the coastal population and had to put to 
sea annually under his command he was the chief pro- 
tector of the peace, and in heathen times he was the high- 
priest of the land. He had no voice in legislation or taxation. 
It is important to remember that he was elected by the 
people and did not inherit his crown, the election being 
made in full Svea 'thing' at a famous spot, Mora meadow 
outside Uppsala. The choice was, however, limited, for 
tradition prescribed that only members of the royal family 
were eligible. Family was in every way a factor of the very 
first importance; it was the unit on which the whole social 
structure rested. No one could become a free man or 
member of the higher of the two social categories that 
existed in those days, free and bondsman who did not 
belong by birth to a free family; and this involved both 
privileges and responsibilities. The social role played by 
the family gradually, however, diminished, until the Middle 
Ages saw the dissolution of the ancient Swedish family 
system. The king was the only authority recognized by the 
whole land in common. But this could not remain so always. 
The necessity for greater unity and for the strengthening 
of the royal prerogative began to be felt, and a struggle 
ensued between centralization and separatism. This 
struggle dominated the internal history of medieval 
Sweden, and resulted in the transformation of the kingdom 
from a federation of provinces into a state of the usual 
European type, built up on a foundation of social class- 
distinction. 

The history of the early Middle Ages in Sweden is not 
cast on the same broad lines as that of the Viking Age. Out- 
ward expansion ceased, and the story becomes one of 
internal struggles and internal achievements. When in the 
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thirteenth century she began to gather up again the threads 
of contact with other lands, it was not to the West that 
Sweden turned her eyes, but eastwards for political expan- 
sion and southwards for mercantile development. English 
influence on Swedish civilization diminished without 
altogether ceasing, but as the dominating factor it was 
replaced by that of Germany. The great easterly advance 
of the Germans during the latter part of the twelfth century, 
forcing back the Wendish tribes that had hitherto controlled 
the southern shores of the Baltic; the foundation of Liibeck, 
the rise of the Hanseatic League, and the formation of the 
Order of Teutonic Knights, set the districts to the south 
and east of the Baltic in a German framework, in which both 
Denmark and Sweden came to be incorporated culturally 
and economically. 

When the old Uppsala dynasty died out, the throne was 
mounted by King Stenkil. He seems to have had certain 
worldly weaknesses, but was notwithstanding a zealous 
partisan of the new Christian teaching, a christianissimus rex. 
He is said to have died e at the time of the great invasions of 
England', thus probably about 1066, the year of William 
the Conqueror's victory at Hastings. Now came the 
decisive struggle between heathendom and Christianity. 
One manifestation of this was the famous episode when 
King Inge the Elder, an enthusiastic supporter of Chris- 
tianity, was driven out of the 'thing' by the infuriated 
populace and Sven his brother-in-law, who was willing to 
offer sacrifices to appease the old gods, was elected in his 
stead. But Inge returned and vanquished Sven, and the 
cause of Christianity was never again in serious danger. 

It seems probable that King Sverker the Elder, who, 
after violent civil strife, mounted the throne of Sweden 
about the year 1 1 30, reigning till 1 1 56, had been influenced 
by the religious ideals which pass under the name of 
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Gregorianism and which assert the supremacy of the 
Church over the State. He was at any rate an ardent ally 
of the Church. He and his pious queen called in the 
Cistercians, who founded the first Swedish monasteries 
or e out-stations 9 in one of the remotest provinces of the 
established church, and these became centres of Christian 
influence. We know also that during the reign of Sverker 
an English-born Papal Legate, Nicholas Breakspear, after- 
wards Pope under the name of Adrian IV, who had come 
to Scandinavia to arrange the affairs of the Church, visited 
Sweden, and summoned an ecclesiastical meeting in 1152 
in the town of Linkdping, where it was decreed among 
other things that Peter's pence, that strange Romish tax, 
which had first been imposed in England, should also be 
levied in Sweden. 

There are two dates of outstanding importance in the 
earlier church history of Sweden. One is the year 1164, in 
the reign of the church-loving Karl Sverkersson (1160-7), 
when a Cistercian monk, possibly of English birth, from the 
monastery of Alvastra, who had gone on an embassy to 
Pope Alexander III, was consecrated first Bishop of Upp- 
sala in the cathedral of Sens in northern France. The 
Church of Sweden had been originally under the authority 
of the Archbishop of Hamburg-Bremen, then, after 1103, 
under the Archbishop of Lund, the primate of the Danish 
Church. Now a separate Swedish ecclesiastical province 
had been formed a circumstance of the very greatest 
importance not only for the Church itself, but for the 
general internal development of the kingdom. This 
geographical limitation and consolidation of the Swedish 
Church was of the utmost assistance in furthering the idea 
of a united kingdom. 

The other date at which we must pause is the year 1 200, 
when the Church of Sweden received its first great charter. 
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This was in the days of King Sverker the Younger, who was 
the son of Karl Sverkersson, and reigned 1196-1210. This 
letter of privileges, in accordance with the Gregorian 
demands, granted freedom from taxation for all church 
lands and released the clergy from responsibility to temporal 
criminal courts. By these enactments a privileged clerical 
class came into being, and churchmen had now a firm 
foundation on which to build. At the Convention of 
Skanninge in 1248 several important resolutions were 
passed concerning the organization of the Church more 
along the lines customary on the Continent, and the move- 
ment reached its climax in 1250 with the decree that a 
Chapter should be attached to every diocesan church. The 
clerical privileges were confirmed and extended during 
the ensuing period, while at the same time the wealth of the 
Church increased. Thus the Church of Sweden won for 
itself a free and powerful position in opposition to the State, 
and this it preserved down to the end of the Middle Ages. 

While the Church was thus occupied in laying the 
foundations of its power, violent struggles were raging 
round it for the temporal power in Sweden, struggles which 
during the twelfth century assumed the form of a feud 
between two dynasties, those of Sverker and Erik. Here is 
seen the curious phenomenon of members of two families 
occupying the throne of Sweden alternately through a long 
succession of years. This was most certainly a freak of fate, 
and not, as has sometimes been asserted, the outcome of a 
formal agreement. 

After Sverker the Elder, who was murdered by one of 
his servants on his way to Mass on Christmas morning, 
1156, came Erik Jedvardsson, the founder of the Erik 
dynasty. He is one of the most indistinct figures in the 
whole procession of Swedish kings, though his name shines 
none the less with a rare lustre, and has come to stand as a 
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symbol for all that was best and highest in the national 
achievement of the Middle Ages. Later generations have 
looked up to him with love and reverence; to them he was 
Erik the Holy, the royal saint of Sweden, the protector on 
whom they could rely in the hour of danger. His image was 
set up in churches all over the land, and during the great 
national fight for freedom in the early fifteenth century was 
inserted in the great seal of the realm; his bones were pre- 
served in a magnificent shrine at Uppsala and were carried 
round the fields every year to ensure a good harvest. To us 
he is a mystery. Nothing is known with any certainty of 
his origin his father's name suggests English descent 
and our information as to his personality and achievements 
is equally scant. Legend has it that he was a good and just 
king, a supporter of the church and friend of the oppressed. 
His most remarkable exploit was a crusade against Finland, 
the south-western parts of which had from time immemorial 
been inhabited by a Swedish population. No details of this 
crusade are known and its immediate effects were not great, 
but it forms a prelude to that period c when the destinies of 
Finland and Sweden were united'. Erik died a martyr's 
death: he was attacked during Divine Service at Uppsala 
on Ascension Day, 1160, by a Danish prince, and fell in 
the struggle. From the spot on which his blood had flowed 
a spring gushed up, 

By the close of the twelfth century the pulse of develop- 
ment quickened. Knut Eriksson, 1 1 73-96, son of Erik the 
Holy and slayer of Karl Sverkersson, was at the helm, and 
during his reign, which stands out in monumental contours 
against a dark background, fresh winds began to blow 
through the land. He sought and found contact with 
Germany, through the rising city of Lubeck, and it was he 
who introduced the German element into Swedish culture 
and Swedish commerce. This was an overture of immense 
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importance, destined to play a vital part in the development 
of the country. Trade began to flourish, and under the 
leadership of Germans whom he brought over, Swedish 
mining industries were started, principally in Vastmanland 
and southern Dalecarlia, and the foundations were laid of 
a real Swedish constitution. The Sweden of Knut Eriksson 
is brighter in colour than that of his predecessors. Strong 
forces were in motion, working peaceably for the advance- 
ment of the country. The ships of Lubeck became more and 
more frequent visitors in Swedish ports; in the metalliferous 
districts the sound of the pick-axe could be heard, wresting 
from the mountains their slumbering treasures. New tracts 
were laid under the plough, and agriculture improved. 
The note that prevailed through the period was one of 
confidence and activity. Nor was the legacy that Knut 
Eriksson left behind him to be altogether wasted. 

In the thirteenth century the two dynasties of Sverker 
and Erik died out and a new era began under one of the 
most remarkable royal families in Swedish history, the 
Folkung dynasty. 



THE FOLKUNG PERIOD 

1250-1364 

TRADITION tells that, in the early heathen days, there dwelt 
in the fertile province of Ostergotland a well-to-do yeoman 
farmer named Folke Filbyter. His sons inherited his wealth 
and, possessing also initiative and ambition, soon opened 
up their way to influence and power. As early as the reign 
of Knut Eriksson, we find one of them established in the 
highest office of the realm below the king, the office of jarl, 
and towards the end of the decade 1240-50, this was be- 
stowed on another member of the house, Birger, known to 
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history under the name of Birger Jarl. He had first come to 
the fore as councillor to Erik Eriksson, 1222-50, the last 
representative of the Erik dynasty, after whose (death the 
jarl ensured his own position and that of his family by 
effecting the election of his son Valdemar as king. Valde- 
mar was still a minor, so that Birger remained the actual 
ruler of the country until his death. 

Birger Jarl, the initiator of many of the ideas and aspira- 
tions that actuated later medieval rulers, was primarily a 
great legislator, and as such the first important representa- 
tive of the growing ideal of a united kingdom. The king, as 
we have seen, had no legislative power, nor was there any 
single legal code in force over the entire land. But the jarl 
of Ae Folkungs brought into effect certain laws which he 
himself drew up, designed to apply to the whole kingdom 
and not merely to certain provinces. The most important 
of these laws were those concerning the preservation of the 
peace the laws of 'home-peace', 'peace for women', 
'church-peace', and 'thing-peace'. No less famous was his 
enactment that the sister should inherit half as much 
as the brother previously women had had right of in- 
heritance only when there were no male heirs and this 
remained in force until far into the nineteenth century. 

Other proud memories are also associated with the name 
of Birger Jarl, for Stockholm, the capital of Sweden, is 
Birger JarPs town. An early tradition records that it was 
he who 'had Stockholm built', and there seems no reason 
to doubt the authenticity of the story. Though there may 
possibly have been a settlement at the mouth of the Malar 
even before his time, it was he who made Stockholm a town. 
The name of Stockholm occurs for the first time in docu- 
ments dating from his reign, and during the ensuing period 
the place grew rapidly in importance not as the capital, 
which it did not become until much later, but as one of the 
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principal commercial centres and fortresses in the country. 
In 1288 we read that, in the course of a few years, it had 
grown to be one of the most populous towns in Sweden. 

From Stockholm, Birger Jarl's eyes roamed eastwards 
and southwards, away towards Finland and Germany, 
During the earlier Middle Ages the Swedes had subjugated 
certain districts in the west and south-west of Finland, and 
tradition has it that English missionaries played a sub- 
stantial part in the conversion of these districts, foremost 
among them being Saint Henry, who is said to have been 
Bishop of Uppsala for a short time, and who became the 
founder of the Finnish Church. During the first half of the 
thirteenth century it looked, nevertheless, as though nothing 
was likely to result from the work of the Swedes on the other 
side of the Gulf of Bothnia. The Christian population was 
hard beset by heathen Finnish tribes, and the Russian 
government in Novgorod adopted a threatening attitude. 
Then Birger Jarl intervened. In the year 1249 he crossed 
over to Finland and, by a rapid victory and conquest of the 
land of the Tavastians, laid a solid foundation for Swedish 
dominion there. The greater part of Finland was thereby 
incorporated in the cultural hemisphere of western Europe, 
and during the succeeding centuries Swedish culture 
gradually permeated the land, though only after a stubborn 
and unremitting struggle, which may be claimed as one of 
the greatest achievements in the annals of Sweden. Sweden 
had assumed her role in the history of the world as guardian 
of the eastern boundary of the European sphere of culture, 
and as defender of that culture against Asiatic barbarism. 

But the thoughts of the ambitious Jarl roamed in other 
directions as well. He explored the possibilities of a more 
intimate co-operation between the three Scandinavian 
peoples, and even dallied with the notion that England 
might be brought to play some part in his political schemes. 
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He drew up pacts with Liibeck and Hamburg, and, wishing 
Sweden to profit by the skill of German artisans, encouraged 
the settlement of German citizens in Swedish towns. His 
efforts were rewarded. Germans poured into the country, 
and the German influence which had first begun to make 
itself felt during the reign of Knut Eriksson now set its stamp 
on Swedish municipal life, not least in Stockholm. That 
the foreign residents gave a valuable impulse to Swedish 
industry is beyond question; but the power they acquired 
constituted a national menace. Birger Jarl was not blind 
to this fact, and made an effort to naturalize them, but 
without avail: the Germans remained German. From this 
moment the medieval culture of Sweden became permeated 
with Low-German elements, of which the language still 
bears traces. The population of the towns was divided into 
two national camps, and the division found striking ex- 
pression in the ordinance that in every town one of the two 
burgomasters and half the aldermen were to be Germans. 

Birger Jarl died in 1 266, and his son Valdemar succeeded 
him. He was not long, however, to remain in power. Dis- 
putes soon arose between him and his brothers, the foremost 
of whom was named Magnus. In 1 274 he was deposed, and 
Magnus was elected king in his stead. 

The earliest literary work in which the story of the 
Folkungs is told, a rhymed chronicle of the first half of the 
fourteenth century, characterizes Magnus as a gentle and 
good king, but adds that: 

Foreigners he loved right well, 
As noble lords are wont to still. 

The naive words of the poem certainly point in the right 
direction. Magnus was a good and, one might add, a wise 
king, one of the best representatives of the Folkung dynasty. 
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His nickname 'Ladulis' 'Lock-barn' which tradition 
says he acquired because he 'put a lock on the peasant's 
barn 5 , bears testimony to his popularity among the people. 
Behind the reference in the chronicle to his weakness for 
foreigners, one can discern his wide interest in all that was 
going on in the world around him. He evidently kept in 
close touch with the continental movements of the time, and 
by introducing these movements into his own land, made 
his reign one of the most important periods of reconstruc- 
tion in the history of Sweden. 

What now took place in Sweden is, briefly expressed, the 
establishment of the system of the four Estates. Ever since 
the latter part of the twelfth century a process had been at 
work all over Europe, breaking down the ancient feudal 
system and gathering the population into social classes. 
This process now set in definitely in Sweden too, where, not 
indeed a feudal state (for that had never existed there to 
any extent) but the social system based on the primitive 
Germanic principles, now approached its dissolution. The 
Church had taken the lead and early established itself as 
a privileged body. Its example was now followed by the 
powerful laity. In 1279 ^ n g Magnus promulgated the 
famous Statute of Alsno, granting freedom from taxation 
for all who provided military service on horseback. This 
was an ordinance of paramount importance, both from its 
military effects, for it made mail-clad cavalry the chief 
factor in the military organization of the country, and also 
socially, as it resulted in the rise of a privileged class, which 
very soon linked itself with the old influential families to 
form a single class of nobles. 

The classes which were thus beginning to be evolved very- 
soon demanded an active share in the government of the 
realm, while the king, for his part, was only too anxious to 
employ their forces in concerted action. The organ that 
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was created for this purpose was, in Sweden as elsewhere, 
the Council. It had been the custom from earliest times for 
the king to summon the chief men of every province to 
assist him in the deliberation of important matters. King 
Magnus, doubtless emulating foreign examples, now made 
of these assemblies a fixed institution, which was for 
centuries to play an extremely important part in the history 
of Sweden, contributing greatly during the next two cen- 
turies towards the unification of the kingdom. During the 
later Middle Ages the Council grew steadily in importance, 
until in the end it became the central organ of government, 
equipped with extraordinary power and authority. 

Culturally and economically the reign of Magnus 
Ladulas was a period of rapid development. Trade 
flourished, the mining industry expanded, and municipal 
life took a great stride forward. Chivalry also made its 
appearance in Sweden, Tournaments became a common 
feature of court entertainments, and the chronicles of the 
time are full of stories of brave knights and fair ladies. 
Ideals of courtliness became general, and a new spirit arose 
among the aristocracy, suggesting a conscious aspiration to 
make life richer and more pleasing. 

Magnus Ladulas died in 1290. As his eldest son Birger, 
who had already been appointed his successor, was still a 
minor, the government was carried on by a council of 
regency under the leadership of Torgils Knutsson, holder 
of the exalted office of Lord High Constable, which was 
created towards the end of the thirteenth century. 

The Lord High Constable continued in all essentials the 
general policy of the earlier Folkungs. 

In the east, however, in the land of the Carelians round 
the innermost portion of the Gulf of Finland, he inaugurated 
a policy that was to have important future developments. 
Fired by great visions of a Swedish Empire on either side 
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of the Gulf of Finland, and Swedish control of the impor- 
tant trade routes to Russia, Torgils Knutsson launched a 
campaign against the Russians 11293-1300. It did not lead 
to all that he had hoped. He subdued eastern Finland, but 
that, in spite of valiant efforts, was all he could accomplish. 
He had, however, at least established the boundary be- 
tween Sweden and Russia as it was to remain throughout 
the whole of the later Middle Ages. Seen in a larger per- 
spective, his exploits appear as e the prelude to the disso- 
nances of long ages 5 . Other Swedish statesmen and generals 
were later to revive Torgils Knutsson's ambitious concep- 
tion of a Swedish Empire round the Gulf of Finland. 

The son of Magnus Ladulis, King Birger Magnusson 
(1290-1319), in 1298 attained his majority, although with- 
out any corresponding alteration taking place in the govern- 
ment. It was still the Lord High Constable who actually 
ruled; and his power soon came to be distasteful to the king's 
brothers, the Dukes Erik and Valdemar. Conflicts arose, 
but the Dukes had to give way. Then Erik formed his 
decision : the Lord High Constable must be overthrown. He 
approached his brother the king, and succeeded in arousing 
in him distrust of Torgils Knutsson. In 1305 the brothers 
proceeded to the Lord High Constable's manor house in 
Vastergotland to remove the man who constituted in reality 
King Birger's only support. The coup was successful; the 
Lord High Constable was surprised and taken prisoner, and 
in the dark December night he was led away to the place of 
execution outside Stockholm. 

The next ten years were occupied with confused struggles 
between King Birger and his brothers. In the end the 
Dukes Erik and Valdemar were in 1317 imprisoned in 
Nykoping Castle, and were probably done to death in their 
cells. King Birger was then driven from the country and 
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fled to Gotland, where he died in 1321. Two years pre- 
viously, in 1319, Duke Erik's infant son Magnus had been 
crowned king, and, as he had also just inherited the crown 
of Norway, a personal union had now arisen between Nor- 
way and Sweden. 

Magnus Eriksson (1319-63) was only three years old on 
his accession to the throne, and a regency had at first to be 
appointed, composed of all the foremost men of the land. 
The power of the aristocracy increased, and when Magnus 
in 1332 himself took over the government, he found himself 
confronted by a class of nobles whose influence threatened 
to overshadow that of the crown itself. 

King Magnus has gone down to posterity as a personality 
at once dark and insignificant, as a man without strength, 
without ability, above all without morals. The portrait is 
undoubtedly a gross misrepresentation. He had many of 
the typical Folkung qualities, including the greed for power; 
but he had other qualities as well, of which there are no 
traces in the other Folkungs, and among them a not in- 
considerable strain of weakness. The glimpse of his inner 
self which we are able to catch suggests a divided nature, the 
very opposite of a harmonious personality like Magnus 
Ladulas. King Magnus evidently had an honest will for 
good, but this was impeded by the emotional strain in his 
nature; a feature which, like his straightforwardness, 
appears so attractive, though it may have been connected 
with other and less pleasing traits, better known to his 
enemies. It was Magnus's misfortune that his path was 
crossed by men of far more unscrupulous and reckless dis- 
positions and of far sterner stuff than he; and in the struggle 
against these he met his destruction. 

There was, however, no hint of tragedy in the earlier 
years of Magnus's reign. On the contrary, they were full 
of sunshine and light-heartedness, activity and hope. Life 
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smiled on the young man as if to test his capabilities; and 
there was strength in his arm when he struck his first blows. 

One of his first and most important measures was to 
acquire the southern coastal provinces of Skane, Blekinge, 
and later also Halland, which had broken away from the 
crumbling Danish kingdom; these he obtained in 1333 for 
a large sum of money. In this way he made himself lord of 
the whole Scandinavian peninsula. His domestic policy 
was equally brilliant. The most important of his labours 
was the compilation of a common law of the realm, for the 
country districts all over the land, and of a general muni- 
cipal law. These two measures, promulgated about the 
year 1350, were of the greatest assistance in the unification 
of the kingdom. 

After that, the horizon darkened. The time of misfortunes 
was at hand. The year 1348 was a year of mourning in 
Europe. The plague, the Black Death, had corne, it crept 
from village to village, from town to town, from land to 
land; it decimated the population, and struck terror into 
all hearts. From England it spread to Norway and thence 
to Sweden, where the usual frightful drama was enacted 
empty villages, empty churches, mourning, lamentation, 
and despair. In Stockholm, it is stated, the streets were 
strewn with corpses. Priests and monks hurried from one 
death-bed to another until they themselves were struck 
down by the arm of death. The plague must have raged 
terribly in their ranks; in one diocese, only 34 priests out of 
500 are said to have survived this time of visitation. 

The years of the plague, 'that frightful midnight-hour 
of the Middle Ages 5 , form the sombre background to the 
last years of the reign of Magnus Eriksson. 

Things had begun to turn against him as early as 1343, 
when the Norwegian nobility, discontented with his rule, 
compelled him to abdicate in favour of his younger son 
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Hakan. The personal union between Sweden and Norway 
had thus collapsed. 

Then, during the decade 1350-60, one blow followed 
after another. It was Magnus's misfortune that he had 
never been able to manage his finances. He suffered from 
a constant shortage of money, and it was largely this circum- 
stance that drove him to adopt an anti-aristocratic policy. 
He contemplated a reduction of the tax-free land of the 
nobility, and above all he wanted to abolish the privileges 
of the Church. These tendencies, however, roused the 
aristocracy to seething discontent, and in 1356 they raised 
the standard of revolt under the leadership of Magnus's 
eldest son, Erik, to whom he was compelled to surrender 
half the kingdom. Erik died shortly afterwards, but that 
did not improve the situation for Magnus, for now new and 
still more dangerous enemies appeared: Duke Albrekt of 
Mecklenburg, Magnus's crafty brother-in-law, and King 
Valdemar Atterdag of Denmark. 

Valdemar was in every respect the opposite of Magnus. 
He was ruthless, brutal, utterly unscrupulous, a man who 
would resort to any means to attain the great end he had in 
view the recovery of all the provinces which had been lost 
by Denmark during her days of humiliation and powerless- 
ness. His eyes turned first towards Skane, which he had 
himself ceded to Magnus by formal agreement. He fol- 
lowed the vicissitudes of the civil war in Sweden with close 
attention; and suddenly by cunning and deceit he wrested 
not only Skane but also Halland and Blekinge out of 
Magnus's hands. That was in 1360. But even that was not 
all. The following year Valdemar sailed into the Baltic 
with a large fleet, captured the island of Oland, off the 
south-east coast of Sweden, and then steered his course 
towards Gotland, which ever since the days of Magnus 
Ladul&s had owed fealty and tribute to the Swedish king. 
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There lay Visby, during the Middle Ages the principal port 
of the Baltic and one of the chief members of the mighty 
Hanseatic League which had figured so largely in Swedish 
history. The idyllic Visby of to-day, c the city of ruins and 
roses', with her strong walls still standing, broods over 
proud memories from vanished days of glory when her rich 
citizens directed the important commerce between the 
Russian markets and western Europe. By the day on which 
the watchman in the tower saw Valdemar's fleet appear on 
the horizon, Visby had already been out-distanced by 
Ltibeck. But it was still a wealthy town; and after the 
Danes had overcome the army which advanced to meet 
them outside the city gates, King Valdemar commanded 
the citizens to bring out all their gold and silver. He sailed 
away with vast treasure, the lord of Gotland. 

King Magnus was now approaching his fall. In the year 
of the sack of Visby, 1 361 , he was taken prisoner and his son 
Hakan, the ruler of Norway, was elected king in his stead. 
Then, as a reconciliation shortly took place between Hakan 
and his father, the nobles called in Duke Albrekt of 
Mecklenburg, and in 1364 elected his son Albrekt, the 
nephew of King Magnus, as king. Magnus made a fresh 
attempt to recover his crown, but was captured once more, 
and now had to pass six long years in prison. After his 
release he betook himself to Norway, where he was drowned 
in 1374. Thus ended the Saga of the Folkungs in Sweden. 

Before going on, it is necessary to make some reference to 
a personality which to a large extent directed the policy of 
the aristocratic party during the struggles against King 
Magnus. This was Saint Birgitta or Saint Bridget, beyond 
all comparison the most remarkable woman of medieva 
Sweden. 

Birgitta, the founder of the Order of Sain Bridget, came 
of one of the foremost families in the land. The strict 
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religious atmosphere of her parents' home had made a 
lasting impression on her. At the age of thirteen she was 
married to the son of one of her father's friends, and in 1343 
her husband suddenly died. Not long afterwards she passed 
through a religious crisis: she received her first revelations, 
dedicated herself as the c Bride of Christ' , and made herself 
his 'mouthpiece'. 

This remarkable woman, with her passionate religious 
feeling, her stern glance, her commanding air, had already 
been at the court during the lifetime of her husband. Her 
birth entitled her to a place near the throne; and when she 
felt called to found a new monastery a plan which gradu- 
ally extended to include the establishment of a new order 
she did not hesitate to take advantage of her social position 
to further her work. 

She appealed to the king for financial aid, and Magnus 
promised her a bountiful donation, of which, however, he 
only paid a small part. Birgitta was disappointed and her 
holiest feelings outraged. Magnus fell into disfavour with 
her, and when in the decade 1350-60 he launched his anti- 
aristocratic and anti-hierarchical policy, Birgitta's hatred 
towards him burst into full flame. From 1350 onwards she 
resided in Rome, partly with the object of persuading the 
Pope to sanction the rules she had drawn up for her pro- 
posed Order, partly that she might the better play her 
chosen role of world-reformer on the grand scale, and above 
all that she might work on the Holy Father to leave Avignon 
and return to Rome. But she did not forget her motherland, 
and King Magnus was by no means quit of her. Her revela- 
tions contain commentaries on all the great questions of the 
day and interpretations of God's will in all that occurred; 
and whenever Sweden comes under discussion, Magnus is 
made the subject of the grossest calumnies and the most 
violent attacks, culminating in a great plan of insurrection 
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by which the nobles were to depose him and elect as king 
in his stead a near kinsman of Birgitta's. For such was the 
will of God and such was Birgitta, the prophetess from the 
North. 

Birgitta was the greatest religious figure that Sweden 
produced during the Middle Ages, and the greatest also in 
her literature. She was, besides, the only figure in the 
annals of medieval Sweden to play a really international 
role. Her revelations, which give proof of imaginative and 
visionary powers of rare strength, were written down, trans- 
lated into Latin, and collected by her confessor, and became 
known all over Europe. Birgitta was one of those to whose 
prophetic voice the people of the later Middle Ages were 
ever most ready to listen. She was canonized in 1391. 

She never lived to see the establishment of her Order. 
That was not accomplished until 1378, and she had died 
in Rome five years before. But her spirit lived on, and her . 
work was continued. The first monastery of the Order of 
Saint Bridget was founded at Vadstena on Lake Vatter. It 
soon became a centre of culture in which a living interest 
was taken in literature, many manuscripts and books being 
collected, and translations and copies made; but it became 
also and above all a centre for the religious life of the 
country, a national place of pilgrimage. 

The Order of St. Bridget was not, however, purely and 
simply national in its character. It spread over the whole 
of Europe, and Bridgittine convents were founded in Den- 
mark, England, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Spain, 
and elsewhere. Most of them have disappeared long ago. 
One of the most vigorous was the famous English convent 
of Syon. This was founded in Middlesex in 1415 with a 
royal endowment from King Henry V, and remained for 
some time in close communication with the parent founda- 
tion of Vadstena. It was one of the few religious houses to 
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be revived during Queen Mary's reign, but was compelled 
towards the end of the sixteenth century to move to Lisbon, 
where it remained until it was brought back to England in 
1 86 1. In Syon House, now situated in Chudleigh, Devon- 
shire, Birgitta's spirit and rule have accordingly survived 
down to the present day, a fragment of a work that once 
fulfilled an important mission in the eternal struggle of 
humanity against the forces of darkness. 



THE PERIOD OF DISSOLUTION 

1364-1389 

FEW kings in the whole succession of Swedish sovereigns 
have left a worse reputation behind them than Albrekt of 
Mecklenburg, who reigned from 1364 to 1389. The reason 
is obvious. He was not lacking in ambition, and he had 
even a certain amount of ability; but not enough to enable 
him to master the difficult situation in which he was placed. 
To begin with he had not, at the time of his accession, by 
any means finally settled his account with the Folkungs; 
that was not done until 1371. And to save his crown at that 
critical juncture, he had formally to hand over all real 
power to the aristocracy. 

Albrekt's rule was certainly disastrous for Sweden. One 
of the worst evils was that a swarm of German knights 
followed in his tracks, ruthless plunderers who seized large 
estates and then embarked on a system of unscrupulous ex- 
tortion. Many Swedish noblemen followed their example, 
and the whole age is characterized by cynical covetousness. 
The voice of righteousness was silenced. Questions were 
settled at the point of the sword which would in former 
days, according to age-old custom, have been administered 
by the free commonalty at the c thing'. The free Swedish 
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peasantry was oppressed by want and threatened with a 
serfdom which nearly approached slavery. 

Out of the confused throng of adventurers and plunderers 
there emerged one figure, one of the most famous and 
notorious in the history of Sweden. During the decade 
1360-70, while supporting the cause of Albrekt, Bo 
Jonsson Grip laid the foundations of his position as the 
most powerful man in Sweden. In 1369 he was appointed 
the king's 'mighty functionary', endowed with extra- 
ordinary authority, and later on he received also the title 
of Chancellor. He died in 1386, while still at the height of 
his activities. His task was by no means done, and though 
many would have liked to take his place, there was no one 
with sufficient strength to hold together the mighty organi- 
zation which he had created. It crumbled away. What Bo 
Jonsson was ultimately aiming at, we do not know; perhaps 
he had the crown in view. That is in any case a secret which 
he took with him to the grave. 

It is only of recent years that there has been any real 
understanding of Bo Jonsson' s work. Behind the long series 
of outrages and seemingly disconnected seizures and ac- 
quisitions, the outlines of a great political system, pursued 
with unswerving consistency by a man of genuine political 
ability, can be discerned. In addition to his numerous 
offices, he obtained immense fiefs within which he pur- 
chased private estates to serve as a firm support for his 
authority. He concentrated his power systematically round 
the shores of the Baltic. .His fiefi comprised Finland, Norr- 
land, large tracts of Svealand, the coast south of Stockholm 
as far as Kalmar, and large inland districts in Ostergotland, 
Smaland, and Vastergotiand; and, in addition, he owned 
some two thousand farms the largest system of property 
that has ever been in the hands of a private individual in 
Sweden. The result was that he became in the end the real 
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ruler. King Albrekt had to take second place, and it was 
this, no doubt, or perhaps even more, at which Bo Jonsson 
had been aiming; for the remarkable thing about his policy 
was that it had a clearly discernible national tendency. It 
asserted the Swedish in opposition to the overwhelming Ger- 
man influence that had made itself felt in the land since the 
accession of King Albrekt. This was probably the most 
valuable feature of his work, and in this respect it was con- 
tinued by later Swedish nobles. 

One late summer day in the year 1386 the bells of the 
monastery church of Vadstena proclaimed that the mighti- 
est man in the kingdom of Sweden, the Chancellor Bo 
Jonsson Grip, had been laid in his last resting-place. The 
bell-ringer performed his duty on behalf of the monastery 
as farewell service to a man who, all his life, had been one 
of the most zealous patrons of the pious foundation. He 
rang in order that the soul of the departed might find peace 
and rest. He also rang in a new era in the history of Sweden. 
For, indirectly, Bo Jonsson' s death hastened on important 
developments. It brought about the downfall of King Al- 
brekt. He had grown tired of playing his part of puppet 
king, and felt that the moment had come for action. So he 
started on a desperate campaign to strengthen his position. 
He stretched out his hands for the fiefs of his late Chancellor; 
and his plans grew rapidly, soon embracing nothing less 
than a general 'reduction', confiscation of the tax-free land 
of the nobility. But the nobles were on their guard; they 
appealed for help to Margareta, daughter of Valdemar 
Atterdag, widow of the Norwegian king Hakan, who since 

1387 had been reigning sovereign in Denmark, and since 

1388 in Norway as well. She answered the summons, and 
in 1388 she was acknowledged 'Sovereign Lady and Ruler' 
in Sweden. She took up the struggle against Albrekt, The 
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decisive battle was fought in February 13895 close to the 
town of Falkoping. It ended with the complete rout of 
Albrekt, and left Margareta mistress of Denmark, Norway, 
and Sweden: a Scandinavian union had begun. 



THE PERIOD OF UNION 

1389-1521 

QUEEN MARGARETA AND THE FOUNDATION OF 
THE UNION 

QUEEN MARGARETA'S united kingdom of Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Finland was territorially the largest in 
Europe; if it had endured, it would doubtless have de- 
veloped also into one of the most powerful. The fortunes 
of Scandinavia and of the whole Continent would then have 
taken a very different course from what they did. It should 
be borne in mind that this vast kingdom came into being 
at a particularly favourable moment as regards the general 
European situation. Thepresentsystemof Great Powers had 
not yet been formed. England, to give one example, was still 
no more than a small and relatively insignificant kingdom 
on the outskirts of Europe. Margareta's kingdom lay also 
on the outskirts; but it was large, one that might have played 
an important role if only the internal conditions had been 
favourable for its duration and development. 

Looked at theoretically and in the abstract, the question 
forces itself upon us: what could, after all, be more natural 
than this union of the three Scandinavian peoples? Race 
and language the difference between the Scandinavian 
tongues at the end of the fourteenth century was negligible 
drew the three peoples together. They had much in 
common from the start, their destinies had in many respects 
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been interwoven, their social customs were similar; they 
kept largely to themselves, and formed in the eyes of the 
rest of Europe, if not a unity, at least a self-contained 
group of nations. Moreover, there was much to be gained 
by a closer mutual relationship: peace within Scandinavia 
in the first place, and a stronger front to the outside world. 
Another circumstance that should have favoured the 
union was that the sense of nationality was not yet de- 
veloped. But it was already in process of formation; and 
its development in Sweden was actually hastened by the 
very conflicts which the union with Denmark stirred up. 

A woman without womanliness that is how Queen Mar- 
gareta, the founder of the Union, has sometimes been 
described, not altogether inaptly. A self-reliant, homo- 
geneous, noble personality, one that hardly charms, but 
that impresses by reason of its strength, its wisdom, its 
force of will; a great figure, dominating a series of grandiose 
scenes from which her exit is always made with head erect, 
the triumphant victor. Margareta with her practical 
temperament unquestionably of a masculine type which 
forbade all intrusion of sentiment, was every inch the queen, 
the sovereign. She lived for her work, and her work had 
two aims: the maintenance of the royal power, and the 
preservation of the Union. 

Margareta was the daughter of Valdemar Atterdag, and 
much of her statecraft she had learnt from him. She began 
where he left off. Valdemar had united the Danish terri- 
tories ; Margareta, in establishing her power, first in Norway 
and then in Sweden, was simply continuing his policy of 
expansion. But in any event, circumstances forced her 
along a pan-Scandinavian course. She had hereditary 
rights not only in Denmark, but also, as wife of the Folkung, 
King Hdkan Magnusson, in Norway; and the Folkungs 
maintained that Norway and Sweden were one. This claim 
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was taken up by Margareta, and so the circle closed. Hence 
this strange spectacle of the ambitions of the Folkungs and 
of Valdemar Atterdag being realized in the one person of 
Margareta. Denmark she inherited from her father and 
Norway from her husband, while Sweden was offered her 
by the Swedish nobles; but in responding to their appeal 
she was doubtless acting as representative of the claims that 
had been set forward by her husband and her father-in-law. 

In the summer of 1397 the nobles met in the flourishing 
commercial town of Kalmar, and from this meeting the 
Union received its name the Kalmar Union. Here a 
young kinsman of Margareta's, Erik of Pomerania, was 
crowned king of all three Scandinavian kingdoms, and the 
general conditions of the Union were laid down. The legal 
principles that were to form the basis of the union were next 
considered, and an Act of Union was drawn up. This pro- 
vided that the three kingdoms were for the future to have a 
jointly elected king and were to be, to the outside world, one 
kingdom. But for the rest, each was to be ruled according 
to its own laws. The form of the document suggests that 
there was great dissension among the nobles, who seemed 
unable to agree on certain details. One thing is certain, 
that Margareta, whose aim was the creation of a united 
kingdom of Scandinavia, a fusion of the three states, was 
not satisfied with the results. She set herself to follow in 
actual practice the programme that had not been formally 
adopted at Kalmar. 

It has been said that Qjieen Margareta's aim with the 
Union was to create a Greater Denmark; and under her 
administration the Union did undeniably acquire some- 
thing of that character. It was Denmark, naturally, that 
provided her chief support. Norway remained on the whole 
passive; she was just sinking into a state of political apathy 
which was to continue for several centuries. Sweden, on 
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the other hand, was the queen's stumbling-block. The 
nobility were intractable and would not readily submit to 
a royal supremacy. But she broke their financial backbone 
by carrying out with relentless vigour what her predeces- 
sors had aimed at, the reduction of estates. The power of 
the nobles was checked and they could no longer offer any 
serious resistance. Margareta set them at nought and filled 
the government posts principally with Danes and Germans, 
whom she placed in all the most important fiefs, as lords in 
all the chief castles, and even in the bishops' sees. Thus 
Denmark became under Margareta's regime the head of 
the Union, while Sweden and Norway seemed relegated to 
the position of dependencies. 

Ceaselessly, with never-flagging energy, Margareta toiled 
for her great goal to ensure the preservation of the Union 
by strengthening the royal prerogative. She refrained, 
therefore, from involving herself in any other large-scale 
enterprises; and this is one of the reasons why her great 
kingdom never figured in European politics. Other Euro- 
pean Powers had watched the evolution of this new king- 
dom of Scandinavia with surprise tempered by a certain 
curiosity, but very soon realized that here was a factor to be 
reckoned with. Among the sovereigns whose attention was 
attracted to the realm of Margareta was Henry IV of 
England. The connexions between Britain and Scandi- 
navia during the Middle Ages had never been very close. 
Since the beginning of the twelfth century Sweden had 
been more closely associated with Germany, while England 
had pursued her insular life, attached to the French circle 
of culture. Not that the old intercourse ceased altogether. 
English merchants would appear every now and then in 
the large market-places of the ports on the Sound, while in 
the English east-coast harbours vessels were often to be seen 
from Visby, the mighty centre of commerce on Gotland. 
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But otherwise England and Scandinavia, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of Norway, went their several ways. Birger 
JarPs schemes of opening up political relations with Eng- 
land remained no more than an episode, and were shared, 
so far as is known, by none of the Swedish statesmen of the 
later Middle Ages. Yet the earlier part of the fifteenth 
century occupies, in one respect, a unique position in the 
history of medieval Anglo-Scandinavian relations. In the 
year 1400 an English delegation sought audience with 
Queen Margareta. It was from Henry IV, who had con- 
ceived the idea that Erik of Pomerania, head of the three 
Scandinavian kingdoms, might make a suitable match for 
, his daughter Philippa. This matrimonial scheme concealed 
other plans. What he really wanted was an alliance be- 
tween England and Scandinavia, directed against France. 
Margareta, however, was not to be drawn into such a ven- 
ture. She rejected the king's overtures with great firmness. 
Sending out troops to the battle-fields of France did not 
enter into her programme and was not compatible with her 
interests. But she had nothing against the marriage in itself, 
and in 1405 King Erik celebrated his nuptials with the 
English princess. 

The political alliance between England and Scandinavia 
came to nothing. No warriors from the North ever fought 
among the ranks of English knights and bowmen at Agin- 
court. What the consequences of such a rearrangement of 
Scandinavian politics might have been, can only be guessed. 
Possibly a concrete political background would have been 
given to the friendship between England and Scandinavia 
that naturally took place as a result of Erik's marriage. As 
it was, the friendly relations depended far too exclusively 
on the personal connexions. Soon the ways of England and 
Scandinavia parted again, and they remained apart for 
some time to come. 
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Years passed. In 1412 Queen Margareta died suddenly, 
her work by no means finished. Much remained to be done. 
It was a great inheritance that she left to Erik of Pomerania, 
but one full of difficulties and responsibilities. 

Enk of Pomerania. Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson. The birth of 
Swedish nationalism. The Origin of the Riksdag 

Erik of Pomerania, Margareta's successor, is described 
by contemporaries as the perfect courtier, winning and 
gallant in manner. Other valuable qualities must also have 
been his, including a laudable ambition and a genuine 
desire to do the best he could at his by no means easy task. 
At least, that is how he appeared at the beginning of his 
reign. Later the picture changed. Fate struck hard blows 
at him, and Erik, lacking the strength of soul to bear them, 
collapsed under them. In the closing scene of his life we 
find him the broken lord of Visborg Castle in Gotland, with 
nothing left of the gallant dash that had captivated the 
ladies of the Imperial Court of Vienna. For Erik, after 
being king of all Scandinavia, had become a robber-king 
of the sea, a freebooter of the Baltic, and a terror to all 
peaceable merchants. Such was the unworthy vengeance 
he wreaked on those who had driven him out. But this was 
not until the evening of his days, and before that much had 
happened. 

He was far from being an original or independent states- 
man. He adopted Margareta' s system, and attempted to 
continue it intact. But he was not equal to the task, and 
herein lies the tragedy of his life. He had none of her tran- 
scendent personality, that had made of her political system 
a vital and effective reality, and above all he had none of 
her subtlety. The machinery began to grate, and soon it 
ceased to work altogether. 

It was, as we have seen, a feature of Margareta's adminis- 
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trative system that the Union was ruled by Danes and ruled 
autocratically, that is to say, through the royal ministers. 
This system, which had worked relatively well under the 
Great Queen, led simply to anarchy when Erik was at the 
helm. Everything depended on the king himself, he had 
personally to superintend every detail; and, to do this, he 
had to be constantly on the move. That did not suit him, 
engaged as he was in warlike enterprises on the southern 
frontier of Denmark; so that in Sweden, things had to go on 
as they could. Nothing was ever done, because no one had 
the power or the authority to do anything. The offices of 
Chancellor and of Lord High Constable had not been filled, 
and the Council either could not, or did not think it could, 
take any initiative, as it could only meet on the king's 
summons. Stagnation and confusion set in, and out of the 
confusion sprang discontent. 

It was hard enough to know that the voice of justice was 
silent in the land and that the arm of the law was powerless, 
but it must have been harder still to look reality in the face 
when the bailiff's ironclad soldiers entered the court-yard 
with their brusque demand for taxes. For the taxes were 
heavy, and it made them no easier to bear if the taxpayer 
realized that they were destined ultimately to profit a 
foreign land and a foreign king, about whom all that was 
known was that he neglected his duties in Sweden, that he 
never sat in judgement at the 'thing', and that it was of 
little use to address complaints to him. Moreover, the 
burden of the taxes grew wellnigh unbearable when it was 
decreed that they were to be paid, not in kind, as had always 
been the custom, but in coin. Ready money was scarce in 
the country, and this increased demand for it meant that its 
value rose at the same time as that of natural products sank. 
Monetary taxation really involved a greatly increased 
burden for the Swedish peasants and one which proved 
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catastrophic for many of them. Poverty spread in the land 
and bitterness grew. 

The third main cause of the rising discontent was the rule 
of the bailiffs. The proud assertion of the king's right to 
rule absolutely, coupled with Erik's inability to maintain 
the royal prerogative in Sweden, resulted in an immense 
amount of power falling into the hands of his bailiffs. These 
governed their provinces in the king's name at their own 
pleasure, becoming in many places the absolute overlords 
of the peasantry. 

Thus Erik alienated the hearts of the people of Sweden. 
Discontent and bitterness spread to all classes of society; to 
the aristocracy, which had been cut off from power; to the 
churchmen, whose privileges had been violated; and, first 
and last, to the peasantry. It was the peasants who now 
came forward in open opposition against the rule of Den- 
mark, taking their own fate and that of Sweden in their 
hands. This took place under the leadership of one of 
the noblest figures in all the history of Sweden, perhaps the 
greatest Swedish statesman the Middle Ages produced: the 
mine-owner from Dalecarlia, Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson. 

The curtain now rose on a new scene, which was enacted 
in the mining districts of Dalecarlia. It was here that the 
spring of Swedish political life welled up anew. The proud, 
buoyant temperament of the Dalecarlian peasant acted as 
a stimulating factor, a salt in the popular life of the Middle 
Ages. Round the national leader of the fifteenth century 
these rugged, rough-hewn figures rallied, confident of their 
cause, ready whenever necessary to go to battle for the 
liberty of their class or their country. They spoke with a 
defiant tongue and they struck hard. The Danes learned to 
fear them as the special champions of the Swedish national 
movement, and in a scheme for the subjugation of the 
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country drawn up by a later Danish king, their extermina- 
tion figured as an important item. 

In the southern parts of Dalecarlia, mining had been, 
from the thirteenth century onwards, the most important 
'industry and the one that had set its social stamp on the 
province. A special class of tax-free mine-owners had 
arisen, occupying a position intermediate between the 
peasantry and the aristocracy, and constituting a kind of 
lower nobility. To this class belonged Engelbrekt, the 
medieval champion of liberty. 

Engelbrekt's achievement in the history of Sweden was 
that he actually destroyed the Union, gathered the whole 
people in arms to defend their national liberty, and created 
guarantees for future security by stirring Swedish patriotism 
to life. To him belongs the credit of having realized that 
the Union, such as it had come to be under Erik of Pomera- 
nia, must be dissolved if Sweden were to escape irreparable 
damage. The national kingship must be restored, founded 
on the laws of the country. A native-born king, elected 
by the people and ruling by the will of the people that 
was the national-democratic programme by which he 
proposed to guide the country out of the unhealthy state 
of stagnation and dissolution to which the Danish regime 
had reduced it, on towards a more vigorous, more quickly 
beating life. 

It has been said of another great figure in the annals of 
Sweden that there was in his life 'something remote, that is 
more easily felt than defined'. The same could be said of 
Engelbrekt. It is extraordinarily difficult to form any con- 
ception of his private character. To a late posterity he 
seems like a figure out of the world of gods and heroes, like 
an exalted representative of certain great and dazzling 
ideals, the rays of which still penetrate to us through the 
darjkness of the centuries. But in these ideals and in his 
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achievements in general, which have been recounted and 
marvelled at, over and over again, the essence of his per- 
sonality is really preserved. In them he is revealed as a 
lofty-minded statesman, who began and continued his 
work, c not from any arrogance of spirit or thirst for power, 
but out of sympathy with the suffering 5 , as the verdict of a 
contemporary German chronicler ran; as a great general, 
and, first and last, as a great leader of the people. Engel- 
brekt must have been possessed of some magnetic power 
with which he guided, inspired, and held together his 
peasant troops a power which carried him from victory to 
victory and enabled him to fire an entire people with his 
own ideals. It is this power that in the last instance explains 
the brilliant successes of his short, heroic career. 

In 1 434 the storm broke. Engelbrekt, who had personally 
conveyed the complaints of the Dalecarlians to the king 
without receiving any satisfactory answer, gave the signal 
for action. Heralds traversed the whole length and breadth 
of Dalecarlia; the men assembled, and the march began. 
The war of liberation had started. 

The movement swept on like a hurricane. The land 
resounded with the tramp of peasants; fortresses were razed 
to the ground; bailiffs were flung out. The central provinces 
of Sweden were quickly liberated, and Engelbrekt turned 
his attention southwards. Everywhere as he advanced fresh 
troops of peasants flocked to join him, and after a time even 
some of the nobles began to find their way, one by one, to 
his camp. The aristocracy, which at first had watched the 
tidal wave distrustfully as it rose and rushed past, was swept 
along with the current. Among the nobles who went over 
to Engelbrekt was Bishop Thomas of Strangnas, most 
famous perhaps as the author of the proud c Song of Free- 
dom', the first literary work in which the Swedish national 
feeling found adequate expression. Engelbrekt became the 
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virtual lord of the land. In three months the work of libera- 
tion was completed. 

That was the first stage. Then followed Engelbrekt's 
struggle to secure and maintain the position he had won. 
King Erik, allegiance to whom the Council, under compul- 
sion from Engelbrekt, had renounced, resumed the offensive. 
He journeyed up to Stockholm, and by the extreme tact 
which he displayed in his negotiations with the Council, 
he broke the national front. His gracious amenity drew 
the aristocracy back to his side, and in November 1434 
an armistice was declared, the terms of which were that 
the dispute between King Erik and his subjects should be 
decided by a Union Court in the following autumn. In this 
the lords acquiesced, deserting the cause of Engelbrekt. 
Erik had succeeded in reawakening their suspicions of the 
democratic leader, and in persuading them that the best 
solution would be a reconciliation with guarantees for their 
own security, that is to say, a preservation of the Union 
with abolition of the autocratic method of government. 

But the nobles had been reckoning without Engelbrekt. 
It was now that he made his great counterstroke. In 
January 1435 he called a meeting, in the town of Arboga, 
not merely of bishops and nobles, but also of citizens and 
peasants. At this meeting, which from its composition has 
been called the first 'Riksdag* or parliament of Sweden, a 
new constitution was drawn up; Engelbrekt was elected 
Governor of Sweden, and similar governors, subordinate 
to him, were appointed in all the different provinces. 

The year 1435 must be regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant dates in the history of Sweden, since in that year a 
Riksdag, or assembly representative of all classes in the king- 
dom, was convened, just as in 1265 England had her first 
representative parliament. This first Riksdag had the char- 
acter of a revolutionary assembly an expansion of the old 
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Diet made necessary by the political situation in which the 
voice of the people could make itself heard even at important 
deliberations. Scarcely six months earlier, in a dramatic 
scene at Vadstena, Engelbrekt had burst into the hall where 
the councillors were assembled, and forced them to dispatch 
the letter to King Erik renouncing loyalty and allegiance. 
On that occasion the peasants had stood in the courtyard 
outside the council-chamber, and Engelbrekt's forceful 
command had acquired its effectiveness chiefly from the 
accompaniment of their threatening murmurs outside. That 
scene had proclaimed that a new age was dawning; and 
Engelbrekt exploited to the full the fact that had found 
expression there, namely that the peasantry had come for- 
ward for the purpose of making themselves heard. He now 
moved them from the street up to the council-chamber; 
and there they remained. The extended Diet, or Riksdag, 
became through force of circumstances a permanent institu- 
tion in the political life of the country. 

It has been said of the English parliament that e no man 
made it, for it grew 3 . The same holds good of the Swedish 
Riksdag. It did not spring up ready-made in 1435. Engel- 
brekt can hardly be said to have created it; but he gave the im- 
pulse, and established the principles that were to underlie it. 

The struggle which now began, and throughout which 
Engelbrekt maintained his democratic position, need not 
be followed in detail. At one stage it looked as though the 
whole fruits of his labours were going to be destroyed. But 
he fell back once more on armed force, and he had just 
completed a fresh war of liberation when, on April 27, 1436, 
he was murdered on an island in Lake Hjalmar. 

The Struggle for the Union. Karl Knutsson. The Stures. 

The period which now followed, from the death of Engel- 
brekt down to the definite accomplishment of the liberation 
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of Sweden, bore a peculiar stamp. It was a period of con- 
stant strife, internal and external, yet it suffered from a 
relative dearth of events on the larger scale, above all of 
decisive events. The whole political situation was domi- 
nated, for some time at any rate, by the great question of 
Union or no Union, and two corresponding parties were 
formed. The one, recruited from the highest circles of the 
nobility and from the Church, wanted a union with Den- 
mark under a nominal king, with all real power in the hands 
of the ruling aristocracy. The other, the national party 
that, also, led by members of the higher nobility, but with a 
firm anchorage in the broad masses of the people wanted 
the definite abolition of the Union and the establishment 
of a native-born king on the throne of Sweden. It was the 
protracted struggle between these two parties, for the most 
part about equally balanced, that gave to the period its 
special characteristics uniformity, monotony, and above 
all a quality of transition. Unionists and nationalists dogged 
each other's steps at every turn. If one party gained an 
advantage, the other was immediately on the alert to wipe 
it out, and the struggle degenerated into a guerrilla war- 
fare, the outcome of which it was not easy to foretell. 

The latter part of the fifteenth century boasted a large 
number of unusually distinguished personalities. First in 
the series came Karl Knutsson Bonde, Engelbrekt's suc- 
cessor as champion of the cause of national liberty and 
unity. 

The personality of Karl Knutsson is a riddle that has 
never been successfully solved. Conceptions of him have 
alternated between two extremes. The figure has appealed 
to the romantic instincts of later generations and given rise 
to one portrait in which the main stress is laid on the deep 
tragedy of his life, and which presents it almost in terms of 
a battle between the powers of good and evil, with himself 
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as a blameless representative of the ideals of chivalry, fired 
with enthusiasm for his cause, but for that very reason only 
too righteous and confiding: a noble-minded man, whose 
fate it was to be ensnared in the toils of a malignant world, 
making his exit from the history of Sweden almost as a 
Scandinavian Don Quixote. There is, however, another 
portrait in which he is revealed as a sort of Machiavelli. In 
this he appears as a cynical fortune-hunter, an egotistical, 
ruthless aristocrat, with no aim in life but his own advance- 
ment; as a political speculator who was borne up on the 
wave of nationalism, but who failed by reason of his total 
inadequacy as a statesman a striking contrast to the un- 
selfish magnanimity of Engelbrekt. In yet other portraits 
Karl has been painted as the great practical politician and 
national statesman, the Swedish representative of the move- 
ments which had been at work all over Europe, forcing 
upward the strong State and Principality; the man whose 
work points forward, as that of few other Swedish statesmen 
during the Middle Ages, to the great achievement of Gustav 
Vasa, the real builder of the realm. 

Karl Knutsson stands out as the man who fulfilled, per- 
haps even who retrieved, the work of Engelbrekt; but it was 
not possible for him to identify himself absolutely with the 
personality and democratic ideals of his predecessor. His 
first act was to crush a popular rising, led by men who had 
stood very close to Engelbrekt and who claimed to be his 
only rightful successors claims which were silenced on the 
block; and for Karl, who in 1438 had made himself Pro- 
tector or temporary head of the state until a new king 
could be elected the road now seemed clear. But the 
governing aristocracy of Sweden was not minded to witness 
his final triumph. In 1441 they called in Kristofer of 
Bavaria, now king in Denmark since the deposition of Erik, 
and Karl was obliged to submit. The Union was restored, 
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this time in the form of a peaceful federation between the 
three Scandinavian countries, each of which was to be 
governed by its own Council and according to its own laws. 
The aristocratic programme had triumphed. Karl retired 
to Finland and, establishing himself in Viborg Castle, de- 
voted himself to the administration of that country. 

Kristofer wore the crown for seven years. He has been 
described as e a powerful regent, who notwithstanding cer- 
tain weak traits could, on occasion, reveal a power of subtle 
adaptability and develop skilful diplomacy'. He seems 
above all to have vigorously opposed all tendencies to 
feudal independence in the land. However that may be, 
he was not permitted to complete his work, for he died 
suddenly in 1448. Then Karl Knutsson reappeared on the 
scene and was elected king. His coronation did not, how- 
ever, prove the prelude to the period of uninterrupted 
supremacy of which he had doubtless dreamt. The story 
of his reign is the story of how he was checkmated step by 
step by the ruthless tactics of his many enemies, of how in 
his desperate struggle against opponents at home and 
abroad he passed from disappointment to disappointment, 
from power to powerlessness, from wealth to financial ruin. 
The splendour round his personality faded away; but his 
work had not been in vain. It was only by virtue of his 
stubborn resistance that the sense of nationality was kept 
alive in Sweden, to be handed down to later generations 
who had better opportunities than Karl for realizing the 
ideals that Engelbrekt had stirred to life. 

The foremost of Karl Knutsson's opponents was Jons 
Bengtsson Oxenstierna, archbishop of Uppsala. He was 
one of the most prominent of the many prominent personali- 
ties of the time: a hasty man, whose passions involved him 
in a devastating warfare, which he waged with treachery 
and violence. 
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Jons Bengtsson was both aristocrat and prelate, and it 
was in this double capacity that he took up arms against 
Karl Knutsson. Fighting thus for family, class, and church, 
he fought with an implacability that made any attempt at 
reconciliation impossible. His aim was not merely to con- 
quer, but to root out and destroy. His silhouette stands out 
dark and clear against the background of this stormy 
age, of which in its very extravagance it is a characteristic 
type. 

Karl Knutsson had already had opportunities of testing 
the mettle of his opponents. In 1449 he had been elected 
king of Norway, reviving the old Folkung idea of a union 
between Norway and Sweden; but the next year the Nor- 
wegian Council had transferred the crown to his rival, the 
Danish King Kristian of Oldenburg. This was the begin- 
ning of the double-fronted war of the years 1450-60, waged 
against internal opposition on the one hand, and the Danes 
on the other. Karl conducted the war with considerable 
spirit, but his fate was sealed when, in 1457, Jons Bengtsson, 
who had been the life and soul of the intrigues against him, 
raised the standard of revolt. Karl was exiled and fled to 
Danzig, and Kristian was anointed king. The Union had 
been restored once more. 

But it was only for a few years. By 1463 Sweden had 
wearied of the Danish king, who pleased neither peasantry 
nor nobility. Jons Bengtsson came into conflict with him, 
even suffering imprisonment; and in 1464 an insurrection 
broke out, under the leadership of the young bishop Kettil 
Vasa of Linkoping another bishop with sword and 
armour. Karl Knutsson was recalled and mounted the 
throne once more, reigning for a few short months, after 
which he was driven out by Jons Bengtsson, who now 
assumed the position of Protector. Two more years went by. 
Fresh powers appeared, foremost among them the mighty 
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Axelssons, of the family of Tott, into whose vicissitudes, 
fascinating and typical of the period though they are, we 
cannot enter here. They called in Karl Knutsson again, 
who mounted the throne for a third time. Jons Bengtsson 
gathered his forces for a last resistance against his old enemy, 
but was vanquished and died soon afterwards in exile. This 
time Karl ruled until his death in 1470, when he be- 
queathed, if not his crown, at least his position as leader of 
the national party, to his nephew, Sten Sture the Elder. 

In the autumn of 1471 the Danish King Kristian was 
defeated in a famous battle outside Stockholm by the Pro- 
tector, Sten Sture. This Battle of Brunkeberg established 
a spirit of national consciousness which was of invaluable 
assistance to the Protector during the years which followed, 
Joy and strength were born of the victory, it set the pulse of 
the nation beating faster and firmer. The late autumn of 
1*471 was a period of optimism and confidence, full of bright 
promise for a future which the people of Sweden now 
seemed to hold in their own hands. 

It would be difficult to imagine two personalities more 
unlike than Karl Knutsson and his successor, Sten Sture. 
The latter had no trace of Karl's impulsiveness, of his 
tendency to give way to the mood of the moment. Sten 
Sture was of a cautious nature. His actions bear the impress 
of great discretion, which ripened in the course of time into 
real wisdom and political sagacity. He possessed the in- 
valuable quality of being able to work forward step by step, 
with unswerving resolution, towards the great goal he had 
set himself the final establishment of Swedish indepen- 
dence. The insignia of power meant nothing to him. It 
has been said that it was possible to become anything in 
fifteenth-century Sweden anything except king; and Sten 
Sture seems to have kept this truth steadily in mind. He 
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contented himself with the office of Protector; but he 

claimed and exercised the powers of a king. 

Sten Sture's career began along democratic lines, and 
continued as it had begun. It was his great strength that 
he stood in constant contact with the peasants. He under- 
stood them, and they him. He would travel round the 
country districts/ administering justice and listening to the 
voice of the people sometimes making his own voice heard, 
and with convincing eloquence he talked his way into all 
hearts. He became their hero and their idol. 

The fundamental principle underlying his foreign policy 
was simple. It amounted apparently to nothing more than 
this: the postponement until the last possible morftent of 
any decision on the question that still continued to dominate 
all foreign politics the question of the Union. The Danish 
kings had by no means abandoned their claim to the throne 
of Sweden; it had been asserted by Kristian I until his death 
in 1481, and after that by his son Hans. Sten Sture con- 
trived, however, with amazing dexterity to keep the question 
open. His ability to edge his way out of a situation in which 
his enemies imagined him cornered, was extraordinary; and 
then he simply continued his advance along the path which 
he had, once and for all, marked out for himself. This policy 
of procrastination was anything but glorious; but it consti- 
tuted a diplomatic achievement of some distinction. The 
question simply was whether it could be kept up until the 
whole idea of Union, without any conclusive settlement, 
should disappear from the political horizon. This was not 
to be. Men were to come up who would thwart Sten Sture's 
designs. The foremost of these was the archbishop of the 
kingdom of Svea, Jakob Ulfsson, Jons Bengtsson's successor 
in his high office. 

Jakob Ulfsson was a level-headed man, endowed with 
both common sense and breadth of mind. His interests 
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embraced every sphere of national life. The foundation of 
Uppsala University in 1477 was one of his greatest achieve- 
ments, and he was head of the Church of Sweden for nearly 
half a century, performing his duties in an exemplary 
manner, permitting no encroachment on the privileges of 
the Church, but rather working zealously to secure and to 
extend them. In addition he was an aristocrat with a strong 
sense of the rights of the aristocracy, but with perhaps more 
than had most of his compeers for its responsibilities; in 
a word, the typical fifteenth-century prelate in Sweden, but 
heati and shoulders above the common run of his con- 
temporaries, and beyond all question one of the most 
remarkable men who ever filled the archiepiscopal see of 
Uppsala. 

Before the Battle of Brunkeberg, the archbishop had 
made peaceful advances to King Kristian. But when the 
battle came and victory fell to Sten Sture, he adapted him- 
self rapidly to the new situation. He had no occasion to 
complain of Sten; he assisted him in the task of government 
with a good conscience and with considerable personal 
profit. But as time passed and Sten Sture, in the conscious- 
ness of greater and greater power, began to assert himself 
more forcibly; as the regime took on a more pronouncedly 
democratic and national character, Jakob Ulfsson gradu- 
ally assumed a more reserved attitude. He kept his hands 
free for the formation of new alliances, and, when the old 
question of the Union was once more mooted by the Danes, 
he changed his front. 

In 1483 an agreement was drawn up in Kalmar between 
King Hans and the Swedish governing aristocracy, by 
which Hans was recognized as king in Sweden, on condition 
that he handed over practically all power to the Council, 
and guaranteed the privileges of the Church in their widest 
extension. The agreement contained all that Jakob Ulfsson 
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had been labouring for, and for him there was no longer any 

choice: Sten Sture must go. 

It looked as though the Protector had been driven back 
to the wall. But he had not yet said his last word. He very 
soon found an excuse for postponing fulfilment of the 
promises given at Kalmar, and with the powerful support 
of the peasants he continued to rule. This policy, however, 
was -ultimately to bring about his downfall. In 1495 a war 
broke out with Russia, and Sten found himself compelled 
to fight for his existence on two fronts: against Moscow, and 
against Denmark and her Swedish allies. The climax was 
reached in 1497, when at a tempestuous meeting in Stock- 
holm Sten Sture was deposed from the Protectorate. He 
appealed to the populace and embarked on a civil war, 
attacking the archbishop and his followers with great ruth- 
lessness ; but in the end he was forced to submit. On October 
1 1, 1497, King Hans entered Stockholm, and shortly after- 
wards ascended the throne. 

But this was not the end of Sten Sture. In 1501 he seized 
power again, rebelling against, and driving out, King Hans. 
The Protector now had at his side his former opponent, 
Svante Sture, who was to be his successor in his high office. 
And beside him there was another man whose name is 
indissolubly connected with the critical period we are just 
approaching: Doctor Hemming Gadh. 

Hemming Gadh had already been in Sten Sture's service 
for about twenty years. In 1479 he had been sent to the 
Curia at Rome on a diplomatic mission, and had remained 
in the Papal city until the end of the century as Sten Sture's 
delegate. It was an important post he occupied, for many 
of the political threads of the time met at the Curia, and in 
the struggle between Sweden and Denmark this was one 
of the danger spots. 
Gadh is, one might say, the first figure in the history of 
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Sweden whose private personality stands clear and vivid 
before us. He was the typical renaissance character, con- 
sidered as a type, not of learning, but of humanity. He was 
probably but little affected by renaissance culture in the 
narrower and proper meaning of the word; Gadh with his 
pronounced realistic tendencies approached the movement 
in a different way. He assimilated, not its learning, but its 
attitude to life. Here in the freer airs of the south he de- 
veloped into that colourful, healthy, individualistic and 
self-assertive personality that is so magnificently reflected 
in his masterly letters; a personality that had risen to greater 
heights than his fellow countrymen above the mists of the 
Middle Ages. 

To appreciate to the full what his sojourn in Rome really 
meant for him, it must be borne in mind that the renaissance 
was a definitely nationalistic movement. Gadh arrived in 
Rome, a young clerk and diplomat, to represent the Sture 
nationalism; and here in the world-city he encountered 
thoughts and feelings akin to those he bore within himself: 
the demand for national self-assertion, liberty, and unity. 
These conceptions, which were then in process of evolution 
in the men who had gathered about the throne of Alexander 
VI, were soon to be openly proclaimed in word and deed 
by one of them, Julius II, the most typical of renaissance 
Popes, the ruthless statesman of the Machiavellian type, the 
uncompromising nationalist and champion of the unity of 
Italy. Julius II and Hemming Gadh had much in common, 
they had been brought up in the same school of thought, 
and their aspirations took in many respects a parallel 
course. 

Thus the specifically Swedish nationalism in Gadh was 
met, polished, and sharpened by the currents of 'cultural 
nationalism 3 on the Continent. Gadh introduced the 
rsaaissance, not into Swedish culture, but into Swedish 
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politics; and his spirit passed like a fresh breeze through the 
history of early sixteenth-century Sweden. Pupils gathered 
round him, the last and greatest of whom was in the fullness 
of time to complete the task of national liberation. 

Sten Sture did not long survive his expulsion of King 
Hans, as he died in 1503. 

The next Protector was Svante Sture, a capable and 
valiant man, though hardly a personality of the same moral 
calibre as his predecessor. His period of office was marked 
by a succession of bitter and sometimes desperate conflicts. 
King Hans resumed the struggle for his lost crown, and that 
the national resistance was carried on with so much spirit 
as it was, must be attributed ultimately to the magnificent 
leadership of Hemming Gadh. He was the life and soul of 
the Swedish party; he was, in spite of personal reverses, 
always at hand, with all the charm of his bizarre personality 
and all his burning patriotism, to encourage, inspire, and 
direct. He acted as Svante Sture's councillor in everything, 
he personally conducted the siege of Kalmar Castle from 
1506 to 1509, and he served as ambassador to Lubeck in 
1510-12, when his eloquence persuaded the council of the 
Hansa city to intervene on the side of the Swedes against 
the Danes. 

Thus continued the gamble for the crown and realm of 
Sweden. Danish threats and attacks, negotiations, armi- 
stices, broken promises, and renewed warfare followed each 
other in quick succession; aristocratic opposition against 
the rule of the Protector blunted its edge on the democratic 
peasant movement. Suddenly, in 1512, Svante Sture died, 
just after he had fought his way through a storm of opposi- 
tion that met him at an assembly in the autumn of 151 1. 
His successor was his barely twenty-year-old son, Sten 
Sture the Younger. 
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Sten Sture has stood for centuries as a revelation from the 
world of gods and heroes. The story of his life bears a stamp 
not far removed from that of chivalrous legend; the shield 
on his arm could hardly have been brighter, nor the heroic 
nimbus round his head more radiant. He has been called 
c the last knight 9 , the young idealist, high-minded and peace- 
loving, who was forced by necessity to take up a holy war 
against evil powers that threatened to destroy the whole 
realm, and who gave his life for the cause. The truth about 
him is probably very different. He was actually not so 
much the 'last knight' of the Middle Ages, as the first 
Swedish statesman who deliberately set himself to throw 
down the medieval structure, applying with relentless force 
a programme that demanded the unconditional subordina- 
tion of corporations and individuals to the power of the 
State, whenever the good of the realm demanded it. In this 
respect he was the child of a new age. One would probably 
not go far wrong in tracing this feature in Sten Sture back 
to the influence of Hemming Gadh, who had long stood 
particularly close to him. In political matters Sten Sture 
was not a strikingly characteristic renaissance figure; but 
his fearless, rationalistic temperament was closely related 
to the mentality of many of the leading men in the political 
circles of the time; and his plans and ideas corresponded 
in their general tendency with those that were just then 
shattering the medieval world to fragments throughout the 
continent of Europe. 

For the first years of his rule, the Protector employed his 
diplomatic gifts in consolidating his position. A period of 
calm development seemed to lie before him, through which 
he would be able gradually to realize his plans without 
encountering any serious obstacles. But then an event 
occurred which ruled a heavy line through all such calcula- 
tions. Archbishop Gustav Trolle stepped on the scene. 
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The judgement which posterity has passed on Gustav 
Trolle has been severe. Before the tribunal of history he has 
been found guilty of high treason. He has been painted in 
the darkest colours as the Judas Iscariot of Sweden. The 
part he played in this transition period is certainly repellent, 
and the frightful consequences of his actions are inextricably 
interwoven with some of the most tragic passages of Swedish 
history. In this hard, passionate, implacable man there is 
nothing to rouse one's sympathy. But it cannot be denied 
that Trolle in his towering arrogance is an impressive figure. 
Like Jons Bengtsson Oxenstierna, he was fighting for his 
class and for his family, and in Sten Sture the Younger he 
saw the man who threatened to undermine the position of 
the governing aristocracy, and moreover the representative 
of a family that had long been on terms of rivalry with his 
own. But, before all this, he entered the lists against the 
Protector as champion of the Church, and as guardian of 
its privileged position as a member of the international 
community of the Roman Catholic Church, with con- 
sequent independence of the temporal State. 

Gustav Trolle entered the political arena as a newly 
ordained archbishop in the year 1515, fully armed and in 
fighting trim. He sowed dissension and tore open wounds 
that by this time were almost healed, and behind him stood 
the king of Denmark, the renaissance prince Kristian II. 
This alliance between the archbishop and Kristian was in 
itself an unnatural phenomenon. But it was none the less 
dangerous for that, and the Protector of Sweden was not 
slow to take up the challenge. 

Open war broke out in 1516 when Sten Sture began 
investing the archbishop's fortress of Stake, not far from 
Stockholm; and the situation soon became critical for 
Trolle. King Kristian attempted indeed to come to his 
relief, but the Danish army was defeated in an engagement 
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just outside Stockholm in 1517. After that, Sten Sture 
struck the decisive blow. At a Riksdag in Stockholm in 1 5 1 7, 
Trolle was deposed, and all the members bound themselves 
to stand for this decision with one accord, even though 
Papal action should ensue. It was furthermore decreed that 
the fortress of Stake should be razed to the ground. 

The deposition of Gustav Trolle was a sensational 
measure. None of the earlier Stures would have dared to 
treat the Church with such high-handed aggressiveness. 
But actually it was no more than a consistent application 
of the principle that Sten Sture the Younger had been 
asserting throughout the whole conflict, namely that he 
intended to respect the Church and its privileges only in 
so far as was compatible with the interests of the State. This 
national principle involved a new conception of the State. 
It was opposed to the position of the Church as a State 
within the State, it incorporated even the hierarchy in the 
secular social system as a body which must, in political 
questions, bend to the requirements of the State for the good 
of the population in general. This resolution of the Riks- 
dag of 1517 marked the first step towards the detachment 
of Sweden from the mighty organization of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

The Protector pursued his policy with vigour. He was 
even stretching out his hand for the crown, and had nearly 
grasped it, when his plans were crossed by Danish intrigues 
at the Curia. But the struggle against Kristian continued. 
In 1518 the Danish army was for the second time defeated 
outside Stockholm. In 1520 the Danes made a fresh attack 
and a battle was fought on the ice of Lake Asunden, close 
to the town of Bogesund in Vastergotland, which battle 
determined the course of events for the following years or, 
one might say, the whole future of Sweden. Sten Sture 
was mortally wounded there. He was carried on a 
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towards Stockholm, but his short career came to an end 
on the ice of Lake Malar. 

A young man died and with him the hope of a nation. 

The next scene: capitulation and retreat. The Sture 
party melted away, the Danish army advanced through the 
land, conquering by force of arms wherever the population 
did not voluntarily submit. In the end only Stockholm still 
held out, under the leadership of Sten Sture's widow, 
Kristina Gyllenstierna. Her valiant defence of the capital 
and her heroic struggle to preserve her husband's work 
forms one of the grandest and most beautiful features of this 
tragic epilogue to the Swedish Middle Ages. But in the end 
she had to abandon resistance. An agreement was drawn 
up, by which King Kristian granted an amnesty for all that 
had taken place during the war, above all for all aggression 
against the Church. The city gates were opened, and all 
Sweden was in the hands of the king of Denmark. This 
was in September 1520. 

Then in November of the same year came the closing 
scene of the Sture period, the massacre of Stockholm to 
students of history, a tangle of problems that are still under 
heated debate; in the popular consciousness, an atrocity 
unequalled in the annals of political crime. Little is known 
with any certainty of what really took place at the dark 
discussions in Stockholm Castle those frightful November 
days. But it is known that Gustav Trolle, restored now to 
his archiepiscopal dignity, had appealed to the king for 
retribution for all he had suffered at the hands of the Sture 
party. It is also known that a court of justice was set up and 
that Trolle declared Sten and his followers to have proved 
themselves guilty of open heresy. About midday on the 
same day that the verdicts of heresy were pronounced, the 
citizens saw the executions beginning. First, two bishops 
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were led out into the market-place, and after them a number 
of councillors and members of the higher nobility. All of 
them had to lay their heads on the block. Then came the 
turn of the citizens of Stockholm. Some forty of them at 
least were beheaded on this and the following days, and 
their fate was shared by many others. 'Everywhere was 
sighing, murder and death/ writes an eyewitness. There 
was no escape from the drawn swords and the brutal 
men/ 

The massacre was not confined to Stockholm. In every 
part of the land the Danish executioners carried out their 
duties with the same merciless precision. Children of later 
generations, who pause before the gravestones of these 
victims, can read on one of them the name of Hemming 
Gadh. One day in December 1520, his head too had fallen 
beneath the executioner's axe outside the castle of Raseborg 
in Finland. He took a secret with him to the grave the 
mystery of why he, for decades the chief supporter of the 
Stures, the leader of the struggle for nationalism and its 
compelling and inspiring force, should now have joined 
King Kristian's men and become a deserter and a renegade. 
Had he found in King Kristian a man after his own heart? 
It is not impossible, for there was undoubtedly a certain 
affinity between the two. Or was his desertion to the Danish 
camp nothing but a tactical feint? That, too, is not im- 
possible. In any case, Kristian dared not trust him, and he 
too became one of the many victims. 

When King Kristian returned to Denmark in January 
1521, having established a temporary government and 
taken the first steps towards remoulding Sweden after his 
own heart, the national resistance seemed broken. Actually 
he left a laird that he would never again be able to call his 
own; for a fresh national awakening was stirring through 
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the country-side of Dalecarlia, and there among the 
Dalecarlian peasants a career was just beginning, more 
remarkable and more important than that of any other 
Swedish man. 



GUSTAV VASA 
1521-1560 

ONE day about the close of the year 1 520, a young man stood 
at a desolate spot on the border between Sweden and Nor- 
way, scanning anxiously the inhospitable wastes through 
which his way seemed to lie. 

He was a fugitive, and his story was a strange one. He, 
Gustav Eriksson, son of an Uppland nobleman and member 
of one of the foremost families in the kingdom, later from its 
coat of arms called Vasa, had come at an early age to the 
court of Sten Sture the Younger. There he had been trained 
in the use of arms and brought up to cherish the ideal of a 
free people and a king of native birth; he had listened while 
the wise old Hemming Gadh told tales of life out in the big 
world, of the treacherous deeds of the Danes and the worldly 
ways of the prelates. Later he had gone forth to battle and 
in 1518 had been the Swedish standard-bearer in a fight in 
which the Danish invaders were hurled back with broken 
and bleeding heads. Shortly afterwards he had been de- 
livered up as a hostage to King Kristian and treacherously 
carried off as a prisoner to Denmark; but he had contrived 
to escape, and had made his way, disguised as a cattle- 
driver, to Lubeck, whence* he had succeeded in crossing to 
Sweden in May 1520. Vainly had he struggled in the 
southern parts of the country to stir the people to resistance 
against the toils that were being drawn closer and closer 
round them; he had had to turn northwards, friendless and 
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alone; and in his ancestral home in Sodermanland, in 
which he had taken refuge, had heard the news of the 
Massacre of Stockholm. His own father was one of the 
victims whose head had fallen beneath the axe. So he set 
forth again, this time with Dalecarlia as his goal, to appeal 
in the spirit of EngelbrGkt and of the Stures~to the people 
who for nearly a century had represented the heart and soul 
of the Swedish nation. 

In peasant dress, with axe on shoulder, Gustav began his 
pilgrimage, treading paths that were to lead to the libera- 
tion of Sweden and the dawn of a new age. Many are the 
romantic tales that later generations have told of the adven- 
tures of the young fugitive during this critical phase in his 
career. These legends, in which fiction mingles with reality, 
tell in all their naivete and pathos of bitter experiences and 
an ever-increasing sense of disillusionment. There is the 
story of the distrustful and timorous friend at Rankhyttan, 
who, it is true, gave Gustav good advice, but who also 
requested him to leave his farm at the earliest possible 
moment, unwilling to run any risks for his sake. There is 
the story of the treacherous friend at Ornas, who first lulled 
Gustav into a false sense of security and then went to fetch 
the Danish bailiff with twenty men, Gustav escaping by the 
skin of his teeth, thanks only to the kindly and resourceful 
intervention of the mistress of the house, Barbro Stigsdotter. 
Of more importance are the accounts of how he spoke to 
the assembled peasants, first at Rattvik and then at Mora, 
and appealed to their love of freedom, conjuring up 
memories of vanished times, memories of Danish oppression, 
and of the stalwart resistance of the Swedes. But the 
Dalecarlians hesitated. They had had enough of war and 
disorder and they had sworn allegiance to King Kristian. 
They told Gustav to be gone. 

That is why we find Gustav Eriksson, as the year 1520 
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was drawing to its close, standing at the boundary of the 
kingdom. He had failed. Nothing seemed left for him but 
flight; a step that would doubtless have removed him from 
the history, as well as from the country of Sweden. 

But the miraculous happened. Some one called him by 
name, breathless voices urged him to stay. Ski-runners, 
who had been following day and night in his tracks, told 
him tfiat great things had come to pass in Mora, that the 
people were ready now to take up arms once more for the 
liberty of their country. Gustav turned back. And in Janu- 
ary 1521 the people of Dalecarlia elected him their leader. 

Two years passed. A wave of insurrection swept over the 
country; the Danes were driven out, the people of Sweden 
made themselves free once more, and on June 6,1523, at a 
Riksdag in Strangnas, Gustav Eriksson Vasa was elected 
koag. 

On a later occasion Gustav Vasa himself described the 
Sweden he had been set to rule over in 1523 as a 'devastated 
and crippled kingdom*. The words are no exaggeration. 
Sweden had indeed risen in furious battle against her 
foreign invaders and oppressors, but the effort had meant 
a lieavy drain on the resources of an already hardly tried 
country, and after that there was little strength left. There 
was no money, no army or fleet, no form of settled govern- 
ment. There was nothing to draw upon, and apparently 
nothing to build on either. Gustav Vasa's youthful adven- 
tures as fugitive and agitator in Dalecarlia were only the 
prelude to another and still greater adventure his achieve- 
ment as regent, the work of reconstruction by which he 
infused fresh strength into the spent land and filled it with 
pulsing life as a kingdom on a flourishing national basis. 

The famous saying that c the history of Sweden is the 
history of her kings' applies to none of them more forcibly 
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than to Gustav Vasa. It was he who in every detail organ- 
ized the development through which the country passed 
during his reign. He bridled forces still lingering on from 
the anarchical conditions of the later Middle Ages, and set 
up his own force in their stead. Gustav Vasa is the crowned 
revolutionary. Nothing, perhaps, is more characteristic of 
him as a regent and as a private individual than his un- 
disguised contempt for all that had existed before him, all 
that his opponents invoked as 'ancient and time-honoured' 
To Gustav, the present existed exclusively for the future. 
He believed only in what he had himself experienced, and 
recognized only what he had himself tested or created. The 
past, from the torments of which he had delivered the 
country, did not interest him. He did not look back for his 
standards. In a letter written in his old age, he rebuked his 
son Johan, later King Johan III, for his predilection for 
studying c all manner of old narratives 9 . He admitted that 
the past might have something to teach, 'but', he continued, 
it seems to us as though the conditions of this age are unlike 
those of the old, and that the world is ever changing. 3 That 
was his experience, and on that he acted. 

Gustav Vasa's character bears the stamp of homogeneity 
The concentrated force and dignity of his personality, the 
verve of his temperament, are the things that strike one first 
about him. He possessed a sound understanding, which 
directed, even though it may not always have controlled, 
the intractable will within him. Gustav's policy was one, 
not of sensibility, but of will-power and unprejudiced 
common sense. He was a realist and an opportunist; and 
that is the key to his actions, to his social as well as his 
religious reformation. He never poured his new wine into 
old bottles. He destroyed and annihilated the old world; 
he broke down the power of the Council, and created a 
political supremacy concentrated in the hands of the king. 
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Furthermore, acting on the principles established by Sten 
Sture the Younger, he abolished the position of the Church 
as a State within the State, and laid the foundations of a 
national State Church. Gustav was not irreligious, but 
religiousness of a deeper nature is not to be looked for in 
him. The Reformation was for him only one portion of his 
task. He recognized in the teaching of Luther a valuable 
support for his great work of reconstruction, and of that 
support he made full use. 

The harmony and strength of Gustav Vasa's character 
stand out in bold relief against the background of his age. 
His throne was set in the midst of his subjects. But the men 
who stood round that throne appear, with very few excep- 
tions, small and insignificant in comparison with their 
monarch. Gustav Vasa was the tutor and mentor of his 
people. He was present everywhere, solving difficulties and 
reprimanding. He did it with harshness, and, according to 
modern ideas, often with severity. His was a 'close 5 nature. 
He was a niggard in all questions of money and of everything 
that is measured by monetary values, and a niggard also in 
recognition of services. A word of praise seldom passed his 
lips. His subjects were more accustomed to morose and 
bitter comments, snubs and rebukes, accusations and re- 
proaches. As a master and ruler, he had the self-sufficiency 
and exacting nature of the upstart. He never spared himself 
in any way, but neither did he spare the people who were 
so dear to him, but whose stolidity and obstinate con- 
servatism often inspired in him feelings not far removed 
from contempt. Impatience often got the upper hand, and 
his temper ran away with him. His violence, combined 
with the ingrained suspiciousness of his nature, occasionally 
led to shameful deeds. He was an implacable enemy. The 
hour of vengeance was for him not seldom the hour of brutal 
triumph. Reference has even been made to what has been 
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called his 'unblessed heritage in the depths' the insanity 
in the Vasa lineage 'which although usually kept under 
control, breaks forth now and then in moments of frenzied 
suspicion 3 . 

For all that, Gustav Vasa has never been thought of as a 
tyrant. He was a thorough-going autocrat, but not a despot 
of the cynical, heartless type. He could adopt, not without 
satisfaction, a certain proportion of the doctrines of the time 
concerning the Divine Right of kings 'Foreign models', 
he declared on one occasion, 'are not absolutely useless, one 
can learn from them as much as reason and necessity 
dictate 5 but he always remained faithful to his position as 
Swedish king in intimate contact with his people. The 
darker sides of his nature generally occupy a hidden place 
in the consciousness of the Swedish nation. He is remem- 
bered with gratitude, love, and reverence, as he appeared 
in a succession of great scenes at the most crucial moments 
of his life; he is remembered as master of the great farm 
which was the kingdom of Sweden; and he is remembered 
finally as 'Old King Gosta 5 , the father of his country, with 
the white, flowing beard, restlessly active to the last, un- 
easily asking himself what would become of his people when 
he was no longer there in their midst to advise and to 
reprimand. 

Gustav Vasa, whose whole reign took the form of one 
long battle against all that was 'ancient and time-honoured 5 , 
was forced to begin his administration by making a large 
and bitter concession to the consequences of the old regime. 
Four days after his accession to the throne of Sweden he 
issued a Letter of Privileges to Ltibeck, a city that had long 
exercised a dominating influence over Sweden in com- 
mercial matters, and had during the war of liberation given 
Gustav her powerful support. Lubeck was granted a 
monopoly of the whole of Sweden's foreign trade. The 
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Sound was to be closed to Swedish vessels, and the mer- 
chants of Lubeck were to enjoy complete exemption from 
customs duty for their wares in Sweden. These privileges 
threatened to paralyse Sweden's entire trade, and it became 
one of the most important items in Gustav's future political 
programme to free the land from this disastrous and 
humiliating economic tutelage. 

In 1523 King Kristian was driven from the Danish 
throne. This event had important consequences for 
Sweden. Kristian had represented the idea of union, and 
he had represented it after the manner of his own age, more 
drastically and ruthlessly than any of his predecessors. His 
deposition from the Danish throne cut off connexion with 
what was ancient and time-honoured in the most vital point 
of all in respect of the independence of the Swedish king- 
dom. The new king of Denmark dropped the Danish 
claims to suzerainty over Sweden, and at a meeting at 
Malmo, 1524, he recognized the conditions of affairs de 
facto. This was the most important outcome of these 
negotiations, which otherwise involved a diplomatic reverse 
for Gustav Vasa. For his efforts to acquire certain Danish 
provinces, with which to round off his Swedish territories, 
were doomed to failure. 

The situation had undoubtedly cleared. The old feud 
over the question of Union or no Union was at an end. 
Sweden was free to strike out on new paths. The govern- 
ment of the nation rested in the hands of a man who was 
firmly determined to pull everything down and build it up 
afresh from the very foundations. That he succeeded was 
due most of all to his own strength. But he received 
assistance from mighty forces, the effects of which were 
being felt at this time all over Europe, foremost among 
them being that spiritual revolution which goes under the 
name of the Reformation. 
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At that time. Master Olof, the great figure of the Swedish 
Reformation, had begun his preaching. To the citizens of 
Stockholm he proclaimed the message of freedom set forth 
in the Lutheran doctrines freedom from the dominion 
of the Priest, from the supremacy of the Pope, from oppres- 
sive obligations of all kinds; and, above all, the possibility 
for every private individual of winning this spiritual free- 
dom and obtaining salvation without intermediaries, 
through faith and reliance upon God's grace alone. 

Master Olof or, to give him his right name, Olaus Petri, 
shares with Gustav Vasa the honour of having laid the 
foundations of modern Sweden. The fundamental prin- 
ciples of his reformation were borrowed direct from the 
head-quarters of the German movement. During the years 
1516-18 Olaus had been a student in Wittenberg. It is by 
no means impossible that he was a pupil of Luther himself; 
in any case he can hardly have failed to become acquainted 
with his confession of faith, as it was expounded in lectures 
and sermons. Master Olof 5 s sojourn in Wittenberg covered 
the years when the first spring breezes of the Reformation 
were stirring through Germany, and the impressions of the 
overwhelming revelation he received never lost their fresh- 
ness. For Olaus Petri, Luther's message was and remained 
a living truth, which he proclaimed with glowing passion 
and professed with absolute sincerity. 

The Swedish people were not led out of the Middle Ages 
to the accompaniment of the Renaissance with its blare of 
trumpets and exultant songs in praise of life and beauty. 
Sweden was delivered from the medieval world by the more 
solemn voice of the Reformation, announcing the respon- 
sible right of each individual to approach his God directly, 
and become a partaker in his gracious mercy. The 
Lutheran faith, as it was interpreted by Olaus Petri, 
generated new feelings and new strength among the people. 
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It formed the spiritual nourishment of the generation that 
was to save Europe's freedom of conscience on the battle- 
fields of Breitenfeld and Lutzen. 

In the year 1527 the royal national policy had come to 
the cross-roads. A Riksdag had been summoned to meet 
in Vasteris, and at midsummer nobles and prelates, citizens 
and peasants, with all their varying hopes and fears, wended 
their way thither. 

There was a great deal weighing on the minds of these 
men as they advanced towards the little archiepiscopal 
town on the shores of Lake Malar, for many events during 
the preceding years had indicated that a great crisis was at 
hand. First and foremost: connexions with the Curia had 
been severed in 1524. At the accession of Gustav Vasa the 
Swedish Church had been in a deplorable condition, and 
the king had undertaken the by no means easy task of 
reorganization. His first step had been to fill the empty 
bishops 5 sees with men after his own heart. Elections had 
taken place. Papal confirmation and sanction had been 
applied for in the usual way and refused. Instead, the 
Curia had been foolish enough to demand that Gustav 
Trolle, who had fled the land, should be reinstated in his 
office as archbishop of Uppsala. Gustav Vasa, backed by 
his chancellor and foremost helper in the government, 
Laurentius Andreae, archdeacon of Uppsala, who was to 
become the political leader of the Swedish Reformation, 
had answered in forceful, threatening tones, asserting his 
right to determine the ecclesiastical affairs of his own 
country. A suggestion was made of consecrating the bishops 
without Papal sanction, and this was what was ultimately 
done. Relations with the Curia were broken off; Sweden 
and Rome had come to the parting of the ways. 

All this time the new faith was winning ground. As late 
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as 1527 the greater part of the Swedish people had still 
scarcely heard of the Lutheran teachings. But in Stockholm 
the voice of Master Olof was rising ever stronger and clearer, 
as the storm of protest which his declaration had at first 
stirred up, died away, and the people began to gather in 
admiration, reverence, and joy round his pulpit. In the 
ranks of those who still clung to the old faith, a growing 
uneasiness was noticeable. Priests and monks were travel- 
ling about the country districts, urging the people to resist 
this new, devil-inspired heresy which had already begun to 
fret away the foundations of the old Church. The uneasi- 
ness infected even the last great Roman Catholic politician 
in Sweden, Hans Brask, bishop of Linkoping a cautious 
but at the same time a staunch man, a warm nationalist, and 
passionate champion of the freedom of the Church; a 
scholar with a living interest in the past, but none the less 
a man of action with a clear eye for the requirements of the 
moment. Hans Brask had taken up the campaign against 
Master Olof with all the authority which his position as 
occupier of the historic see of Linkoping gave him; but he 
had discovered that this authority was beginning to wane. 
The freedom of the Church was threatened, and the situa- 
tion was further complicated by a peasant revolt that had 
just broken out in Dalecarlia an event as alarming for the 
aristocracy as it was for the king. 

The meeting at Vasteris was a momentous one. Gustav 
Vasa, whose treasury was empty, pressed for a decision that 
would place the vast wealth of die Church at his disposal, 
compel the people to gather round him, and put an end to 
the insurrections which had now broken out in Dalecarlia 
on two separate occasions, in 1525 and in 1527. Gustav 
propounded his schemes and appealed to the Riksdag for 
support. Bishop Brask and Ture Jonsson, lawman of 
Vastergotland, who led the nobility against the king, 
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decKned on behalf of their Estates. Then the king played 
his trump card. He abdicated, and after a stern and bitter 
castigatory speech, retired from the proceedings, to pass 
his time in 'singing and merriment 5 . The crisis had come 
and Gustav triumphed. The so-called 'Vasteras recess 9 
ruled that the surplus wealth of bishops, cathedrals, and 
monasteries should be confiscated to assist the State in its 
financial troubles. The nobility were to regain a large 
proportion of their property which had fallen into the hands 
of the Church, and finally the 'pure word of God' was to 
be preached throughout the kingdom. Besides this, the 
so-called 'Vasteras ordinantia 9 were drawn up, establishing 
the Church on the meagre footing it was to have in the new 
order of things. In reality the king was now its overlord. 
Its temporal power had been destroyed, its liberty had been 
taken from it, and it had been separated from Rome. 

The decrees of the Vasteras Riksdag laid the foundations 
of a Swedish national Church. Much of the old organiza- 
tion was, however, retained, including the office of bishop, 
the chapter, and the synod. As to doctrine, it had not been 
explicitly stated that the teachings of Luther were to be 
adopted; but the careful wording of the clause that 'hence- 
forth the word of God should be preached purely and 
simply throughout the realm 9 , implied the virtual accep- 
tance of these teachings, and owing to the vigorous action 
of Olaus Petri and Laurentius Andreae, they now spread 
rapidly over the whole country. Even if its formal accep- 
tancehad to wait until 1593, the Evangelical attitudebecame 
one of the vital factors in the new society which Gustav Vasa 
built up. For this the ground was to a large extent, perhaps, 
prepared by the translation of the New Testament of 1526, 
the masterpiece of the two Swedish reformers, and a mile- 
stone in the history not only of religion, but of literature. 
Besides this may be mentioned the Reformation pamphlets 
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published by Olaus Petri during these years, which intro- 
duce a new era in Swedish literature; and the ordinances of 
the synod of Orebro, 1529, by which the church service was 
modified in an Evangelical direction, 

While Gustav Vasa was struggling with his people about 
the future of their country at the Vasteras Riksdag, and 
trying to secure it upon national-Lutheran foundations, 
hordes of barbarians were swarming over the walls of Rome, 
the Papal city, and thronging her streets and market-places. 
The sack of Rome was taking place, one of the most frightful 
instances of the brutal contrasts of this critical period. And 
while churches were being plundered and palaces burnt 
down, prelates murdered and nuns outraged, the Pope fled 
from the Vatican to San Angelo. From its windows he could 
now look out over a Europe which his predecessors had 
sought to make their kingdom, but which had since dis- 
covered that his kingdom was not of this world, and had 
acted accordingly. 

At the same time, in England, Henry VIII had made up 
his mind to marry the fascinating Anne Boleyn, one of his 
queen's ladies-in-waiting. The divorce proceedings which 
followed cost a mighty cardinal and minister his office, and 
the Pope his ecclesiastical province of England. Henry 
broke off relations with the Curia. Like Gustav Vasa, he 
made himself Supreme Head of the Church; he, too, 
plundered churches and monasteries, using their wealth to 
strengthen the foundations of the national State. There arc, 
in fact, various striking resemblances between the Reforma- 
tions of Gustav Vasa and of Henry VIII. Neither of them 
originated as an internal movement from the great mass of 
the people. They took place at the command of the king, 
growing up out of the claims of the crown to exercise 
supremacy over the Church, and first and foremost, to 
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control its wealth. In both countries the real work of the 
reformation advanced very slowly. But the level of freedom 
that had been attained, in Sweden as in England, enabled 
the people themselves, as soon as the royal reformation had 
been carried out politically, to take religious developments 
under their own control. National popular movements and 
the Protestant faith went hand in hand. For both peoples 
there came a time when their religious and national freedom 
was threatened by the storm-troops of the Catholic counter- 
reformation. Both rose in violent battle for ideals which 
were long to exercise a decisive influence on their lives, and 
which became translated into deeds of vital import in the 
history of the world. To England, Rome meant the 
dominion of Spain and of Philip II; to Sweden, that of 
Poland and Sigismund. England and Sweden stepped 
forward as the leading Protestant powers in the struggle 
against Catholicism; and they checked the triumphant 
march of the counter-reformation, England in 1588, when 
Drake scattered the Spanish Armada, Sweden in 1631, 
when Gustav Adolf checkmated the plans of Imperial 
Germany on the battle-field of Breitenfeld. 

In 1528 three Swedish bishops, who had hitherto func- 
tioned only as electi, were consecrated without Papal 
sanction. The ceremony was performed by a prelate who 
had himself received confirmation and consecration at the 
hands of the Pope in Rome. In this way the apostolic suc- 
cession was preserved in Sweden; a fact that has been of 
considerable importance, not least in respect of the friendly 
approaches that have recently taken place between the 
Churches of Sweden and of England. 

The relations with England of the Sweden of Gustav Vasa 
can hardly be said to have been intimate. The name of 
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England appears only sporadically in the large collection 
of his letters. That country lay undoubtedly on the edge 
of his field of vision, which had internationally no very 
wide range. Gustav's attitude towards the rest of Europe 
was determined, particularly during the earlier part of his 
reign, by his position as supplanter of Kristian II, and as 
a Protestant, reforming monarch. These circumstances 
forced him into opposition against the Emperor Charles V, 
and made natural an approach to France. The first treaty 
known to history between Sweden and France was con- 
cluded in 1542. It was famous on account of the fantastic 
promises made by Sweden in respect of military support in 
the event of war made without the consent of Gustav 
Vasa, and at grotesque variance with the sound common 
sense that characterized his own political dealings. This 
alliance with France was hardly compatible with friendly 
relations with Henry VIII; but towards the end of Gustav's 
reign, when England was under Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth, relations became more cordial. In 1557 two 
Swedish emissaries arrived in London to negotiate for a 
commercial treaty. In their instructions the point was 
stressed that in former days, and particularly some few 
hundred years ago 5 , warm friendship had existed between 
the two countries, and that the peoples had carried on a 
considerable trade with each other to their mutual advan- 
tage. Sweden was now at war with Russia, and Gustav Vasa 
asked the English government to break off her trade rela- 
tions with Russia, recently opened up by English merchants, 
and to resume instead her former commerce with Sweden. 
This appeal is particularly interesting in view of the enor- 
mous English developments of later times; it was no less than 
an appeal to Englishmen to abstain from an undertaking 
which is now recognized as an important first step towards 
their later maritime and commercial supremacy. Gustav 
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Vasa's request was refused, and no commercial treaty of the 
sort was ever signed. 

But intercourse continued. In Sweden the heir-apparent, 
Erik, eldest son of Gustav Vasa, proud and ambitious, hand- 
some and stately, was dreaming dreams which would, if 
realized, have united the destinies of the peoples of England 
and Sweden. He whose constant care it was to increase his 
'dignity and high estate 9 , had seen in a marriage with 
Elizabeth, the young queen of England, a highly attractive 
means of acquiring increased splendour. As early as 1558 
Erik's teacher and confidant, Dionysius Beurreus, had 
been dispatched to England as permanent ambassador of 
Sweden, to work at the English court for the cause which 
lay so near to his young master's heart. But his success was 
slight. He was unable to win the queen's favour, much less 
the word of consent which Erik awaited with such feverish 
impatience. Nor was Elizabeth to be persuaded by two 
Swedish embassies which were sent to England the follow- 
ing year on the same errand, one of which was conducted 
tactfully, skilfully, and according to the queen's own testi- 
mony with c burning zeal', by no less a person than Prince 
Johan, Erik's younger brother and the future king of 
Sweden. The queen rejected the proposal; she would never, 
she declared in a letter to Erik, give him any promise of 
marriage, for she was far too content with the unmarried 
state. But Erik still did not give up hope. He was, in fact, 
just on the point of setting forth in person on a journey to 
England when, in September 1560, news reached him of 
his father's death. 

After this little digression on Anglo-Swedish relations, it 
is necessary to go back to what was happening in Sweden 
subsequent to the Reformation-Riksdag in Vasteras. 
Gustav Vasa had then set to work, with free hands and 
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with fresh resources, to complete his great national task. 
The history of this undertaking, which we cannot here follow 
in detail, is the history of how he gave Sweden her national 
independence and laid the foundations which have ever 
since sustained her in that independence. He freed her from 
the oppressive commercial supremacy of Lubeck by a war 
decisive for the destinies of the whole of Scandinavia, the 
so-called Feud of the Nobles 1533-7 which was en- 
gineered by Lubeck in the hope of expansion, but which 
proved actually to be the beginning of the end of the power 
of the old Hansa city. His energetic efforts brought native 
industry to such a pitch of prosperity that the peasant's 
harvests became richer than ever before, and the merchant, 
who had previously seen most of his profits go to German 
tradesmen, was enabled to extend his activities to inter- 
national markets. Under the menace of unsettled foreign 
affairs he created an army and a navy. He gathered to- 
gether the growing forces of the nation for clearly defined 
objects; but only after he had first crushed out with a heavy 
and mail-clad hand the attempts at rebellion which were 
stimulated by his stern insistence on the interests of the 
State, and in many places by his religious innovations and 
subsequent plundering of the churches. The last of these 
risings took place in Dalecarlia in 1531 and in Smiland in 
1542-3. The revolt in Smaland was the most dangerous 
of them all, being led by the 'forest thief, murderer, heretic, 
and traitor' Gustav Vasa's own description Nils Dacke; 
perhaps the most famous rebel in the annals of Sweden, a 
lawless freebooter who was leagued with Gustav Vasa's 
princely opponents on the Continent. At the same time 
about 1540-5 we find Gustav striking out along new paths 
and contemplating radical changes in Church and State. 
Having freed himself by a scandalous lawsuit from his old 
advisers, Olaus Petri and Laurentius Andreae, he listened 
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to the eloquent advice of German councillors to use the 
power given him by God to rule his people autocratically, 
in flagrant violation of the stipulations of Swedish law con- 
cerning the right of the people to co-operate in the govern- 
ment and to preserve the sanctity of the laws. Most of these 
measures were, however, soon repealed. Gustav Vasa 
returned to his original practices, and in 1544 we find him 
at one of the supreme moments of his life, reconciled to his 
people, entering with the Estates at Vasteras into the so- 
called 'Union of Inheritance 5 , by which the crown was 
made hereditary in favour of Gustav and his descendants. 
Henceforward peace prevailed throughout the land. 
Gustav carried his great task to its conclusion with dignity 
and majesty. In 1560 he stood for the last time before the 
Estates. He laid before them his testament, and took a 
moving farewell of his people. According to the testament 
the crown was to be handed down to Prince Erik. The 
younger sons received dukedoms, Johan Finland, Magnus 
the greater part of Ostergotland, and Karl Sodermanland, 
Narke and Varmland, while to counterbalance the power 
of the king they were invested in their several dukedoms 
with considerable power and independence. 
On September 29, 1560, Gustav Vasa died. 



ERIK XIV 

1560-1569 

ERIK XIV began his reign by crushing the power of the 
dukes, his brothers, at a Riksdag held in Arboga in April, 
1561. An early achievement was the acquisition of Reval 
with the province of Estonia, the corner-stone of Sweden's 
Baltic dominion which was to be built up in the course of 
the following century, and one of the greatest of her Baltic 
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possessions. Erik's coronation, at which the majesty of 
Sweden appeared in all the splendour of its laboriously 
acquired wealth, was a brilliant one, and on this occasion 
the first counts (grevar) and barons (friherrar) were created. 
He waged war against Denmark with a threefold object: 
to destroy the old Danish hegemony of the North, to secure 
Sweden against the danger of isolation, and to give her 
opportunity for fuller expansion in connexion with her new 
Baltic acquisitions. The internal administration was also 
characterized at first by vigorous action: by the establish- 
ment probably on an English pattern of a High Court 
of Justice, called the 'King's Jury', which became an 
active and hated instrument for the despot's plans, and 
by the settlement of the old long-debated question about 
the military obligations of the nobility, on terms which 
appeared at first sight to involve a concession on the king's 
part, but which were really much to his advantage. 

Erik XIV has been placed in the category of Renaissance 
princes. He had qualities which recall both Henry VIII 
and Francis I. He had the same interest in learning and 
culture, the same arrogant self-assertion, the same love of 
pleasure, the same zest for life. His was an artistic nature, 
he loved to move in refined surroundings and in an atmo- 
sphere of luxurious magnificence, and he sought at the cost 
of much money and labour to introduce touches of colour 
from foreign art spheres into the cold and barren greyness 
of his Swedish surroundings. His studies he pursued in a 
library well stocked with the writings of Cicero and Aristotle, 
with the Bible and the Koran as well as with the works of 
Luther, Melanchthon, and Calvin. The duties of govern- 
ment were performed in a ceaselessly toiling chancery, the 
central point in his proud struggle to increase, according 
to new principles and new methods, that power of Crown 
and State which his father had placed in his hands. Erik's 
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keen interests and far-reaching ambitions held rich promise. 
His distinguished and cultured personality charmed and 
captivated many people. In the circle of suitors which 
aspired to the hand of Queen Elizabeth there was none who 
could outshine him, and when he paid court at the same 
time to the beautiful Mary Stuart, his offer was considered 
so advantageous that her rejection of it could only be 
explained on the grounds that she had already set her hopes 
on a* union with Don Carlos, heir to the dominions of Spain. 

By 1568 Erik's royal career was at an end. In eight years 
he had, in the eyes of his people, forfeited his right to govern. 
The power he had possessed, the honour he had sought, had 
vanished completely from his life. The admiration of his 
contemporaries had turned to hatred and contempt. Pos- 
terity is probably chiefly fascinated by the tinge of melan- 
choly that colours the story of his life. 

It was insanity that brought about this king's downfall. 
Romantic tradition has painted him as a weak, will-less, 
melancholy dreamer, sitting with lute in hand and Karin, 
his peasant-born sweetheart, leaning on his shoulder, lost 
in a world of reveries. Actually he was a man of action, who 
had very definite ends in view, had acquired effective instru- 
ments, and knew how to use them. His dreamy traits came 
out only when he found himself condemned to a life of com- 
plete inactivity behind thick prison walls. He fought for his 
goal until his vision was clouded and his judgement warped. 
The blood with which he stained his hands in the hours of 
his insanity has for ever darkened his memory. The picture 
is a tragic one, but it is not altogether devoid of greatness. 

When in the spring of 1561 he had made himself lord of 
Reval and the surrounding districts of Estonia, he was 
involving himself in a sphere of interests which at that 
time formed one of the storm-centres of Europe, and was 
turning the destinies of his people into fresh channels. A 
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curious relic of the Middle Ages was here on the point of 
falling asunder, giving rise to a new order of things and a 
century-long struggle for the mastery of Europe. The 
circumstances in which the Order of Teutonic Knights had 
grown up in Livonia had long since ceased to exist. Under 
the new conditions, in the midst of strong principalities and 
expanding national states, its survival was no longer pos- 
sible. Neighbouring countries were waiting in readiness to 
fling themselves on the prey; Russia, Denmark, Poland had 
all made clear their intentions to participate. The aspira- 
tions of Russia in particular were a serious menace to 
Sweden. If the Tsar had once acquired a firm foothold on 
the southern shores of the Baltic, he would have been in 
a far better position to attack Sweden than ever before, 
Danish dominion in Estonia, on the other hand, would have 
strengthened the position of Denmark in the Scandinavian 
balance of power; so that Erik's prompt intervention must 
be regarded as particularly well inspired. The conse- 
quences of this intervention were a breach with Denmark in 
1563, as well as with Erik's brother, Duke Johan of Finland, 
who in 1562 had married the Polish princess Katarina 
Jogellonica, sister of the king of Poland, and who was 
planning to establish an independent Finnish-Baltic king- 
dom. These plans were, however, frustrated by Erik, and 
Johan was thrown into prison. 

In 1563 war with Denmark broke out. The hatred 
between the two countries which had resulted from the 
confused struggles of the period of union, had not abated. 
Gustav Vasa had preserved throughout his life a deep 
distrust of the Danes, and Erik had inherited it. He com- 
menced military operations with the firm intention of 
putting an end to the danger from Denmark, and of making 
Sweden the leading power in Scandinavia. He seems to 
have conducted the war with strategic insight and a good 
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grasp of the requirements of the situation. But he met with 
severe reverses from the very first. Alvsborg, the only 
Swedish harbour and fortress on the North Sea, was cap- 
tured by the Danes, and when Lubeck and Poland entered 
the war on the Danish side, the country was in imminent 
danger of being hemmed in all round. Erik, however, took 
the initiative and worked with energy, supported by the 
fleet which his father had created, and by the Swedish 
peasants whom he had himself trained into soldiers. From 
1565 onwards a Swedish fleet dominated the Baltic for the 
first time for centuries, and for the first time aggressive war- 
fare was carried on against Denmark with a certain measure 
of success. It was a policy far removed from the temporizing 
tactics which the Swedish regents of the Period of Union 
had found good to employ towards Denmark, and one 
which bore eloquent testimony to the re-orientation which 
was taking place in the mutual relations of the Scandinavian 
powers. 

The main feature of this policy was the assertion, at home 
and abroad, of the power of the new kingship. The result 
abroad was a war between the mightiest powers of north- 
eastern Europe, and at home, a violent clash between the 
Crown and the higher nobility. 

Gustav Vasa had maintained his authority by the domi- 
nating force of a masterful personality. He had crushed out 
opposition wherever he encountered it, and had gathered 
the whole nation round his throne. Erik was at least as 
domineering as his father and still prouder; but he possessed 
none of his imperturbable personality. His anxiety to assert 
his position found expression not only in a rigorous admini- 
stration, but also in acts of aggression and violence dictated 
by morbid suspicions. He heard dark whispers of plots to 
remove him from the throne, and was seized with firy and 
desperation. His spies brought in reports of mysterious 
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conversations, obscure insinuations, expressions of con- 
tempt and discontent; trials and imprisonments followed. 
The message of the stars to him was that he would be over- 
thrown by a fair-haired man, and he went in mortal terror 
that his brother Johan would escape from prison and wreak 
vengeance on him. But there was another man, too, on 
whom his suspicions, nourished from various sources, fell 
Nils Sture, a member of the family that had once led the 
destinies of Sweden, won the love of the people, and justified 
the high position it held in the life of the nation. Nils Sture 
had therefore to share the fate that had overtaken so many 
others. He was summoned before the King's Jury to answer 
an accusation which, of recent years, had come to acquire a 
terrifying sound: neglect of duty. He was condemned to 
death, but was reprieved and exposed publicly to a humi- 
liating ordeal of the most ruthless description. This hap- 
pened in the year 1566, and formed the prelude to the 
frightful events of the year which followed. 

Nils Sture's prosecutor before the jury had been Joran 
Persson, one of the leading forces in the royal government. 
Joran Persson was a sombre figure and has left a dark 
reputation behind him. 'Golossally repulsive, 5 he has been 
called. Tradition tells that it was he who spurred Erik on 
to bloody deeds, he was the evil genius in the Royal Castle 
at Stockholm, whose fanaticism, ruthlessness, and vindic- 
tiveness surrounded the monarch with an atmosphere of 
terror. This much at least is certain, that the part he played 
was a prominent one, and that he exercised a very strong 
influence on Erik. We find him either in the royal chancery, 
of which he was the zealous and extremely skilful head, or 
else in a characteristic pose before the King's Jury, 
playing his dreaded role of public prosecutor. In the chan- 
cery he laid the king's propositions before the Council and 
controlled the administration of the country. It was from 
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here that he directed his system of spies, collecting informa- 
tion about the activities of bailiffs and officials, and when- 
ever he detected a transgression, donning the cloak of public 
prosecutor and laying the case before the jury. Every sus- 
picious detail was brought forward and elaborated, every 
little admission in the answers was made use of. 

It was about 1565 that another figure made its appear- 
ance by the side of Erik the figure of a woman. It is related 
that he was wandering one day through the market square 
of Stockholm, when his eye fell upon a young girl of singular 
beauty, selling nuts at a stall. He stopped, entranced, went 
up to the girl, took her away from her trade, and gave her 
a good education at court. Thus Karin Mansdotter entered 
his life. She became his mistress, and finally he gave her the 
place by his side which he had once intended for Queen 
Elizabeth of England. 

This idyllic story of the king's meeting with Karin 
Mansdotter has recently been disproved. It has been dis- 
covered that Karin made her first appearance at court as 
serving-maid to a man called Gert Kantor, a court singer 
who also kept a public-house. Karin had thus grown up in 
a milieu in which she would early become acquainted with 
the seamy side of life, and can hardly have been the innocent 
young girl tradition has painted. But she had a kind heart 
and a noble mind. She introduced poetry and romance 
into Erik's troubled world, she brought him happiness in 
days of sorrow, she calmed him in overwrought moments, 
she interceded for those who had incurred his royal anger, 
she defended and protected him. Without Karin Mansdot- 
ter, Erik's life would have been poorer and more desolate. 

In the spring of 1567 the crisis came. The king's suspi- 
cions had of late been multiplying fast, and the idea of calling 
to account all whom he regarded as enemies to himself and 
to the Vasa dynasty had been steadily growing upon him. 
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Several members of the higher nobility were imprisoned 
and brought to trial. Sentence was to be passed on the 
accused at a Riksdag in Uppsala. But before this could be 
done, the catastrophe took place. King Erik in an outburst 
of insanity with his own hands murdered Nils Sture in his 
dungeon, and had four other distinguished noblemen slain 
by the guards. Tradition relates that after committing this 
frightful deed, the king rushed out of the castle and wan- 
dered for three days and nights in field and meadow, being 
at last discovered, sunk in deepest melancholy. A decree 
was then issued forbidding all mention of the events which 
had taken place in Uppsala. 

The sequel can be dealt with briefly. It is not impossible 
that King Erik might yet have saved his crown, even after 
the c Sture-murders' in Uppsala in May 1567. But the 
tendencies which he now began to show his attempts to 
return to the old system of government, his determination 
to liberate Joran Persson, who had been imprisoned at the 
express demand of the higher nobility, his marriage with 
Karin Mansdotter in the summer of 1 567, which the nobility 
regarded as an unforgivable insult all this in combination 
with the difficult position into which the country had been 
plunged politically (for in the winter of 1567-8 the Danes 
had penetrated into the very heart of the country, harrying 
and plundering), rendered his position untenable. In the 
summer of 1568 the standard of revolt was raised. The 
king's brothers, the Dukes Johan, now at liberty, and Karl, 
stood at the head of the movement. By September all was 
over. Stockholm opened her gates to the dukes' supporters, 
and Erik had to surrender. Shortly before this Joran 
Persson had met with a terrible death. 

Erik never recovered his liberty. He died in prison in 
J 577> probably poisoned at the instigation of his brother, 
King Johan. 
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THE reigns of Johan III, his son Sigismund, and his brother 
Karl, together form one of the great transition periods in 
Swedish history. It was a period of dearly bought consolida- 
tion during which the nation rallied under a heavy-handed 
ruler to prepare for the struggle which lay ahead of it in the 
coming century. Johan, in comparison with his father and 
his brothers, presents undeniably a somewhat colourless 
appearance. He has never succeeded in capturing the popu- 
lar imagination in the same way as did Gustav Vasa or Karl 
IX. His personality did not lend itself to the same robust 
manifestations, though his temperament was fiery and his 
passions strong. He was a thinker rather than a man of 
action. He had ideas, sometimes great and splendid ones, 
but he let them fade away too often and too quickly. He had 
a tendency to critical, suspicious analysis, not altogether 
profitable in a man whose duty it was, after all, not merely 
to plan, but to execute. His soaring ambitions led Sweden 
into courses which, in the light of subsequent events, often 
appear strange, and he was apt to find himself in blind 
alleys from which, in a world little minded for compromise, 
it was difficult to find exit. 

Yet Johan' s reign was anything but insignificant. His 
schemes, both the many that came to nothing in the hard 
world of reality, and the few that succeeded, have left their 
mark. To consider first his foreign policy, it fascinates by 
reason of its very comprehensiveness. Johan is the first 
Swedish king whose policy can be said to have been Euro- 
pean in the real sense of the word. His interests embraced 
the whole system of European States, they stretched as far 
as southern Italy, He carried on negotiations with the 
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Emperor, with Philip II of Spain, with the Pope. He was on 
friendly terms with the kings of Poland, and he waged war 
on the Tsar of Russia. The name of Elizabeth of England 
appears now and again in his correspondence, not always 
in the most friendly connexion. What Johan wanted was 
to draw Sweden into the centre of continental politics. 
This ambition, however, came to nothing. It was in the 
eastern corner of Europe that his most important political 
achievements lay. 

In 1570 Johan brought the Scandinavian 'Seven Years 
War 5 to an end. The Peace of Stettin a peace concluded 
under stress of exhaustion involved heavy sacrifices for 
Sweden. She had to relinquish the northerly provinces of 
Jamtland and Harjedalen, which she had seized during the 
war; she recovered indeed her only port on the North Sea, 
Alvsborg, but had to pay in indemnity what was, by the 
standards of the time, an enormous sum; the raising of it 
meant a heavy drain on her financial resources, and its 
consequence was poverty for crown and nation. The finan- 
cial situation was not improved when Johan was forced 
into a war with Russia to defend the Swedish province on 
the other side of the Baltic. This time Poland was not 
ranged against Sweden, for Johan by his marriage with 
Katerina Jagellonica had become brother-in-law to the 
Polish king, Sigismund August, with whom he had also 
formed bonds of friendship. These friendly relations with 
Poland continued also under Stefan Bdthori, who even 
joined his military forces with Johan' s in common cause 
against the Tsar. This offensive warfare against Russia was 
one of Johan's most valuable achievements. Estonia, origin- 
ally acquired by King Erik, was during these desperate 
struggles attached all the more firmly to the Crown of 
Sweden; and in addition large tracts of Ingria came under 
Swedish rule. The campaign in 'Balticum', though of little 
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interest in its details, became an important link in the chain 
of events which led finally to the consolidation of a Swedish 
'Empire of the Baltic 5 . 

But King Johan was responsible for equally important 
developments in another sphere. By his obstinate efforts to 
root out the Protestant faith, which had already gained a 
firm foothold in the country, he drove the Swedish nation 
to religious consolidation. He forced it to take up a definite 
attitude towards what was still the dominating question of 
the time religion. In his ecclesiastical policy, Johan suf- 
fered his most complete and bitter defeat. It was here that 
his lack of psychological insight and of a grasp of practical 
politics proved most catastrophic. 

The Swedish Reformation had left the question of doc- 
trine still undetermined, and the church services in a con- 
dition that could appeal but little to the fastidious-minded. 
Johan, aesthete and theologian, with his many standards of 
comparison, his wealth of knowledge, his acquaintance with 
theological controversies, set out to seek a remedy. He 
found it among his intimates, the Apostolic Fathers; he 
found it in the doctrines of the modern theologian, Georg 
Cassander; and it took the form of a compromise between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant teachings. Johan was 
'oecumenically minded 5 . He dreamt of establishing a uni- 
versal, a 'catholic' church, based on the Roman Catholic 
services and the general principles of the Christian religion, 
i.e. Roman Catholic doctrines but with certain modifica- 
tions. His labours bore fruit in a Liturgy, completed in 
1576, the celebrated c Red Book', by which the Catholic 
Mass was to be reintroduced into Sweden in all its magni- 
ficence, and Swedish churches filled once more with the 
scent of swinging censers and the melody of chorales. But 
his efforts at reconciliation met with little response. To him 
the distinction between 'Catholic' and Roman Catholic 
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might be clear and definite. Not so to his contemporaries, 
Both Lutherans and Papists immediately identified the twc 
terms. His Swedish subjects took alarm at a plan which 
threatened the very existence of their Protestant Church, 
while Rome rejoiced, for the hour seemed to have come for 
the restoration of the suzerainty of the Pope in northern 
Europe. 

Weighty negotiations took place at Johan' s court during 
the years 1576-80. Papal emissaries presented themselves; 
first the Norwegian, Laurentius Nicolai, and then one of the 
most skilful diplomats of the Curia, the Secretary General 
of the Order of Jesuits, Antonio Possevino. These had long 
audiences with the king, in which they discussed in detail 
the question of a church union, while at the same time 
another traveller from afar, the Spaniard Eraso, ambassa- 
dor of Philip II of Spain, was formulating a different 
project: an alliance between Johan, the Emperor, and 
Spain. On the basis of a religious agreement to be made 
in a spirit of compromise, Sweden was to enter into a 
military pact with the powers that were fighting in the 
cause of the Counter-Reformation. In this way she was to 
gain security against external dangers, and in return was 
to supply the king of Spain with manned ships to assist him 
in his struggles against the rebellious Netherlands, which on 
the other side were supported with ships and money by 
Elizabeth of England. These negotiations form a strange 
intermezzo in the history of Sweden, an episode which might 
easily, if only a few small concessions had been made, have 
had important results. But neither the religious nor the 
political consultations led to anything. Sweden never came 
again under the authority of the Pope, and she never became 
the ally of Philip of Spain. Johan had in both cases his own 
convictions, which he could not abandon. Thus, on the one 
hand, he alienated Rome, and on the other, he alienated 
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his own people, who had watched with horror the approach 
of the armed forces of the Counter-Reformation. 

When Johan died in 1592 he was a beaten man. But he 
had fought for his Liturgy to the last, and had preserved the 
clear conscience of the man of steadfastness and integrity. 
Many of his plans he had had to surrender, but never the 
one for the reformation of the Swedish church. That was 
too deeply rooted among all the forces which dominated his 
life: faith, learning, and love of beauty. 

King Johan had a son, Sigismund, whom his mother 
made a Catholic, while his father made him a king of Poland. 
When Stefan Bathori died in 1586, Johan, who had himself 
once been an aspirant to the Polish throne, flung himself 
with energy into the struggle for the succession, in support 
of the candidature of his son. It was not mere ambition that 
drove him on; his action was based upon well-considered 
political motives. By a personal union between Sweden 
and Poland, a great northern power would be created and 
a firm wall built up against the Russian Empire. His plans 
met with success. In the late summer of 1587 news came 
that Sigismund had been elected king of Poland. 

The young prince accordingly set out for his new king- 
dom, while Johan remained at home to fight for his Liturgy, 
supervise the erection of numerous castles and churches, and 
brood over the bad state of his finances. He might well 
rejoice at the provision he had made for his son's future; 
and so, at first, he did. But before long, as not infrequently 
happened with him, he began to waver. He asked himself 
whether it had really been wise, after all, to establish 
Sigismund in Poland, all the more as Sigismund was begin- 
ning to discover that his was not always an easy position. 
So Johan formed a fresh decision: Sigismund must abdicate 
and return to Sweden. The Swedish councillors, however, 
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frustrated this plan, and there followed a period of internal 
crisis in Sweden, the results of which were far-reaching. 
The rift between the Crown and the higher nobility, notice- 
able already during the reign of Erik, assumed the form of 
open warfare. A new generation of nobles had grown up, 
men at the summit of contemporary culture, with wide 
international connexions, high aspirations, and ambitious 
demands for their own personal role in the life of the State 
demands based as much upon knowledge of earlier condi- 
tions as upon contemporary political theories. The Crown, 
said the foremost spokesman of this group, the learned and 
distinguished Erik Sparre, is legally restricted by the agree- 
ment between sovereign and people in the case of Sweden, 
by the Union of Inheritance of 1544, in which the people 
renounced indeed their ancient right to appoint their own 
king, but not their other rights and liberties. Sparre's ideal 
was the constitutional form of government, in which politi- 
cal power should be legally divided and therefore legally 
restricted; he fought, it has been said, for a 'permanent 
balance between the rights of the prince and the liberties of 
the Estates'. The conflict between the autocratic Vasa king 
and the upholders of constitutional ideals was a violent one. 
Johan himself did not live to see the end of it this was 
Deserved for his brother Karl, who forced the higher nobility 
to its knees, but even then did not succeed in destroying its 
constitutional ideals. 

Duke Karl, the youngest son of Gustav Vasa and the one 
who most closely resembled his father, had entered early 
upon political life. He had taken a leading part in the 
insurrections against King Erik, and had found himself in 
conflict also with Johan. He had disapproved of the latter's 
religious policy, and his strongly ruled dukedom had be- 
come a refuge for persecuted opponents of the Liturgy. 
In the struggles between Johan and the Council, we find 
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him on the side of the former, but after Johan's death he 
made peace with the councillors. The seriousness of the 
political situation made internal unity imperative. With 
Sweden under a Catholic ruler and in personal union with 
a powerful Catholic kingdom, the religion of the country, 
her freedom of conscience, and her political independence, 
were at stake. A serious crisis was impending. 

Catholic Europe, ready to spring, scented a possible prey. 
England and Scotland were now lost to the Pope, but on the 
Continent the troops of the Counter-Reformation were ad- 
vancing, and in Sweden a new field of activity was opening 
up. A Papal nuncio hastened from Rome to Poland to plan 
the forthcoming campaign. This alliance between the 
Papal emissary and the Swedish-Polish king was not ill r 
chosen. Germanico Malaspina was one of the most skilful 
diplomats of the Curia, and Sigismund one of the most 
faithful sons of the Church. This son of Johan Ill's was a 
strange man. He possessed no brilliant qualities, he could 
never have become a great statesman. He was slow in 
making a decision; a rex crastinus a 'tomorrow-king' the 
Poles called him, and his interests were narrow. Strictly 
speaking, he had but one: namely, the! Rqpito Catholic 
Church, and he fought for it with silent, dogged (JlSj^acy. 
To increase its power, to heighten its glory, was the a^'fl^ 
his life. He was a fanatical visionary, and as such, an impr&4 
sive, lofty, dignified representative of one of the types most 
characteristic of his time. Earthly power attracted him only 
in so far as it could further his efforts in the service of the 
kingdom of God. In the establishment of his own personal 
power he saw only a means, not an end. His gaze was fixed 
on eternity. 

While Sigismund was fingering his rosary and Malaspina 
whispering wise counsels in his ear, the people of Sweden 
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were arraying themselves in the heavy but sure armour of 
the Lutheran faith. 

The Convention of Uppsala of the year 1593 takes its 
place in the annals not merely of Sweden, but of the world. 
By the resolution which was passed at that meeting, Sweden 
placed herself definitely in the fighting ranks of Lutheran 
orthodoxy. 

The Convention was attended by Duke Karl and the 
leading men of the realm, and above all, by the guardians 
of the faith, the clergy, 300 in number. These made their 
declaration unanimously: the Holy Scriptures, as inter- 
preted by the three symbols and in that work of Luther 
and Melanchthon, the Confession of Augsburg, must be 
regarded as the only guiding line for the Christian. Unani- 
mously the clergy promised to defend this declaration to the 
death. The president summed up the importance of the 
occasion in the words: c Now Sweden is become one man, 
and all of us have one Lord and God.' 

On the heels of the leaders and scholars followed the 
laymen and commoners, confirming with their seal their 
willingness to support the declaration and to co-operate 
with the union in Uppsala. The work of reformation in 
Sweden was completed. 

The declaration of the Convention of Uppsala was the 
rock on which the pious hopes of Sigismund and the Romish 
zealots suffered shipwreck. Sigismund arrived in Sweden 
in 1594 to find a people united against him. He had to 
promise to respect the faith of his Swedish subjects, and 
never to grant official positions in the state to non-Lutherans. 
So ran his royal assurance, solemnly affirmed by oath before 
the Estates. But his conscience rebelled at such a pledge, 
and he had no intention of keeping it. To Malaspina he 
protested secretly that the oath had been forced from him, 
and had consequently no binding force. 
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Civil war was at the gates. A conflict had begun which 
had its roots in international as well as national conditions, 
a conflict between Protestants and Catholics, between 
Sweden and Poland, between the king and the nobility, 
between Duke Karl and the king, and finally between the 
nobility and Duke Karl. 

In reality it was the nobles who brought matters to a head. 
They demanded a larger share in the government, and they 
based their demands on laws and documents. Altogether 
their behaviour throughout this conflict was very correct, 
very honourable, very dignified. They relied upon rights, 
whereas Sigismund relied on righteousness, and Karl on 
the sword and the executioner's axe It was with Karl that 
the final victory lay. 

The quarrel arose over the question, what form of govern- 
ment was to be maintained in Sweden during the absence 
of the king? Each party had its own programme. Karl 
wanted to rule as Protector with the full power and dignity 
of a king. The nobility wanted a council of regency. Sigis- 
mund wanted no government at all, or at all events only a 
very loosely organized one. He got his way, and returned 
to Poland, having appointed governors (stdthalldre) in all 
the provinces as his special agents, to attend to his interests 
and to watch the movements of the central government 
of Sweden. 

That was in 1594. But by the following year, Duke 
Karl had decided that this state of things was absolutely 
incompatible with the best interests of either himself or the 
country. From the king and the nobility he turned to the 
people. He summoned a general Riksdag. This was in 
itself an unconstitutional measure, for no one but the king 
had the right to summon the Riksdag. Karl had already 
set out on the path of insurrection. 

The sequel is to be found in three outstanding events: 
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the Soderkoping Riksdag, the Battle of Stangebro, and the 
Massacre of Linkoping. 

At the Soderkoping Riksdag, in the autumn of 1595, the 
duke appeared before the representatives of the people. 
He carried them with him, or forced them to follow him; 
he was declared Protector, and entered into an alliance with 
the Estates, it being further declared that all who failed to 
join this alliance, that is to say, to submit to the heavy hand 
of the duke, should be regarded as traitors to the realm. 
When Karl, as the climax of his great speech to the common- 
alty in the market-place, put the question whether they 
were willing to 'stand all for one, and one for all', they 
shouted back: 'Yea, yea, gracious lord. 3 Karl had won half 
the battle. 

Three years passed, and in 1598 the decisive battle took 
place at Stangebro outside Linkoping. The royal troops 
were completely routed, and the cause of Sigismund was 
lost. 

The meeting of the Riksdag in Soderkoping had resulted 
in open warfare between the duke and the king, and later 
also between Duke Karl and the higher nobility. As the 
duke's policy assumed a more ruthless character, the nobles 
began to waver; it was, after all, to Sigismund that they 
had sworn fealty. Karl on his side had knitted the bonds 
between himself and the Commons still closer at a Riksdag 
in Arboga in 1597, assuming at the same time an attitude 
definitely hostile to the nobility. Most of the councillors 
retired from this Riksdag. One after another they were 
beginning to leave the country, and to visit the king in 
Poland. Then war had broken out. Sigismund invaded 
the country in 1598 with a mixed army of Scottish, German, 
and Polish mercenaries. The end came at Stangebro, and 
there the councillors who had sided with the king surren- 
dered, to meet their fate at the Massacre of Linkoping. 
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Sigismund was given one last chance of recovering his 
crown on certain stipulated conditions. He refused. He, 
the champion of the Roman Catholic Church, must have 
all or nothing. He sailed back to Poland, and his mother- 
land never saw him again. 

In Sweden vengeance fell heavy on all who had fought 
or intrigued on the side of the king. The inquisition began 
in Stockholm, and passed thence to other towns and for- 
tresses, and from Sweden proper to Finland, which had 
been severely ravaged by the so-called c Club War 3 of the 
winter of 1596-7 a peasant rising directed against Sigis- 
mund's supporter, Klas Fleming, the Governor of Finland. 
Gallows lined the path of the duke. Swiftly and effectively, 
ruthlessly and brutally, the last traces of resistance were 
swept away. No pardon was given. The house was to be 
'empty, swept, and garnished 3 . 

Sigismund's deposition followed at a Riksdag in Stock- 
holm in the summer of 1599, when the Estates renounced 
faith and allegiance to him. He had broken his oath, he had 
put foreign armies in the field against his own country; he 
had forfeited his rights. But his son, it was stipulated, 
should be recognized as king, provided he was sent over 
within one year to Sweden to receive a Swedish and 
Evangelical education. 

There remained the trial of the imprisoned councillors. 
This came in the year 1600, in the month of February, at 
a Riksdag in Linkoping. Never before, said one of the 
accused, had such a trial taken place in Sweden. Duke 
Karl himself appeared as accuser, and it was in reality he 
himself, and not the Estates, terrorized as they were into 
submission, who passed sentence. He charged the coun- 
cillors with attempting his own life and honour, and with 
acting treacherously towards him and their country. When 
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they reminded him that he had promised them trial before 
foreign, impartial judges, they were silenced. When they 
read speeches of defence they were rejected. Their expec- 
tations of mercy had in any case not been great, for, as 
Erik Sparre said, 'They who sit in judgement here are 
actores, notjudices.' The death-sentences came as no sur- 
prise to them. 

'Blood-hound' was the title Klas Fleming's twenty-one- 
year-old son applied to the duke. He had to pay for it with 
his life; it was too daring, it expressed too exactly what the 
duke's opponents thought and felt about him. For his path 
was blood-stained indeed. His hatred was as boundless as 
his suspicions, and at his anger the whole nation trembled. 
He knew no pity for those who had transgressed against him. 
Unless they surrendered unconditionally, only one thing 
remained for them: the block. If they were spared in 
response to prayers for mercy, it was 'grace, not justice' 
that was meted out to them. For justice was always on dpie 
side of Karl, and it ill became any one to make demands 
of him. 

Karl was a tyrant who, during the sessions of the Riksdag, 
kept soldiers and judges as well as the Estates well under his 
command. At the same time he was also a great ruler and 
politician. His private character may appear repellently 
hard and cruel, but he has as a sovereign the imperishable 
glory of having saved the heritage of Gustav Vasa 
Sweden's independence and freedom of faith of having 
steered the ship of state through the breakers of the end of 
the sixteenth century, and of having held back the threat- 
ened invasion of the Inquisition. He belonged to the elite 
of contemporary statesmen and can well stand comparison 
with, for example, Henry IV of France. He knew the diffi- 
cult art of pursuing his ends with unswerving consistency 
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and firmness, of planning them with unfailing practical 
insight. In this respect he closely resembled his father, as 
he did also in his relations with the common people, the 
peasantry. He understood the simple man in the ranks, and 
knew how to win him over. Karl was a leader of the people, 
who needed the people quite as much as the people needed 
him. But when he took up their cause it was not from any 
motives of philanthropy or pity; his estimate of humanity 
was too low for that. He despised the people of Sweden, 
whose history seemed to him for the most part a long story of 
mutual hatred, warfare, and quarrels, the root and cause 
of all the 'misfortunes and lamentations of the Swedes'. He 
despised his fellow-men, and above all those who were in 
his service, The utterance he once made, that c any one who 
had been a bailiff for six years, might be hanged forthwith', 
indicates an alarmingly hard and cynical conception of 
human nature. 

There are many curious features in the story of this 
strange man, not the least being his hesitation to assume the 
title of c king'. The Estates had recognized him as king in 
1 600. But he had remained, all the same, simply Protector, 
because there was some one else with a better right to the 
throne than he, namely Johan Ill's younger son, Duke 
Johan. Karl, the sedition-maker, was a legitimist and 
doctrinaire who crushed ipso facto any attack upon the 
principle of dynastic inheritance. He could even condemn 
Engelbrekt and his achievement in strong terms, set him 
down as a 'rebellious fellow', speak of him contemptuously 
as a 'peasant' expressions which come strangely from the 
lips of a man who had himself overthrown his king, and 
that with the help of peasants. Strange and inexplicable 
as it may appear, it is a fact that Karl refused to assume 
the tide of king until Duke Johan had in 1604 expressly 
renounced all claim to the throne. 
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Karl was a stern administrator of the kingdom. People 
worked hard under him, their minds were cowed and their 
backs bent, and much was accomplished. One of the many 
things that he had inherited from his father was a clear head 
for the material side of life. He was a good economist, he 
knew how much a bushel of rye and a pound of iron were 
worth. In the forests to the north and north-east, which had 
hitherto lain for the most part inaccessible, untouched by 
civilization, trees began to fall beneath the axe. Here and 
there smoke would rise above the tree-tops, marking the 
places where new settlers, mostly Finns, were clearing fresh 
tracts for transformation into meadow-land. The mining 
industry was encouraged, and so was trade; new towns 
were founded, among them Gothenburg, which was to be 
an important port of trade with western Europe; foreigners, 
particularly Dutchmen, began to take a growing interest 
in Swedish markets. Both taxation and coinage were re- 
organized. In the improvement of law and justice Karl 
saw one of his most essential tasks. He maintained that no 
one could claim to be a good and competent ruler who had 
not applied himself diligently to the study of his country's 
laws. 

When Sigismund returned to Poland after the Battle of 
Stangebro, it was with the firm intention that Sweden 
should hear of him again. He had not renounced his claim 
to its throne, nor had he abandoned hope of re-establishing 
the power of the Catholic Church there. So a fresh war 
broke out, which was to continue, with interruptions, for 
more than half a century. Karl assumed the offensive, 
leading his army in the year 1600 out of Estonia into 
Livonia, and in the following years violent, though indeci- 
sive, actions took place. By the Peace of Teusina in 1595, 
which had concluded Johan Ill's Russian war (see p. 98), 
the Tsar had recognized Estonia as a Swedish province, and 
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a definite boundary had been established for the first time 
between northern Finland and Russia. The solution of 
the boundary question in the east, and the establishment, 
after protracted and hazardous struggles, of the first pro- 
vince in 'Balticum', warded off the once imminent danger 
of isolation. These were some important results of the 
Swedish sixteenth-century policy. Karl now threw down 
the gauntlet to Poland, but his plans were not designed for 
conquest. He occupied Livonia because he wanted to force 
Sigismund to renounce his claim to the Swedish throne, 
and for this purpose he needed a hostage. But he had no 
intention of retaining Livonia. His aim was to secure peace 
on conditions that would safeguard Swedish independence. 

The conflict with Poland derived its peculiar acuteness 
from the disturbances which were just then convulsing the 
Russian Empire. Both Swedes and Poles were eager to in- 
tervene in the struggles going on round the Russian throne. 
For Sweden this meant the opening up of dazzling pro- 
spects. In 1608 a young Swedish general and nobleman, 
Jakob De la Gardie, entered into an agreement with the 
Tsar promising him armed support against his rivals, in 
return for which Sweden was to receive a valuable boundary 
district. But the Tsar was overthrown, and the agreement 
came to nothing. De la Gardie then, in 1611, invaded 
Russia again and compelled the city of Novgorod to pro- 
claim the king of Sweden as its protector and to promise to 
support the candidature of one of his sons for the throne of 
Russia. Union, or at any rate a very close association be- 
tween Sweden and the Russian Empire, was thus in view. 
The plan sounds fantastic, and was doubtless regarded 
as such by Karl. In any case the dreams of the young 
general came to nothing. The Romanovs in 1613 put an 
end to all Swedish and Polish designs on the Russian throne. 

About this time serious tidings began to arrive from the 
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Continent. The confused guerrilla warfare of the later six- 
teenth century between Protestantism and Catholicism 
seemed on the point of breaking out into a massed conflict 
of enormous proportions. Protestants and Catholics had 
organized themselves into two opposing camps, and were 
watching each other closely. In 1608 the Protestant league 
had been formed, in 1609 the Catholic. Following upon 
these, Karl IX of Sweden in 1610 put forward a great plan: 
the Protestant coalition was to be extended beyond the 
boundaries of Germany, and a great anti-Catholic union 
was to be formed, directed against both Spain and Poland. 
He sent ambassadors to Holland, England, and France; 
but his overtures met with no response. Henry IV of France 
was no admirer of his, otherwise we should have expected 
him to have been most willing to co-operate; and the knife 
of Ravaillac very shortly afterwards put an end to his career. 
James I of England hesitated. His difficulty was that he 
was brother-in-law to the king of Denmark, with whom 
Karl's relations were extremely strained. The plan had 
been launched at an unfortunate moment, and it was 
doomed to failure. Karl's attention was, however, soon 
taken up with a war with Denmark. 

The ruler of Denmark and Norway at this time was a 
merry and active monarch. Kristian IV was not the man 
to say no, if an opportunity should present itself of laying 
Sweden once more under Danish feet. Peace had prevailed 
between the two countries ever since 1570; but the old 
rivalry was by no means forgotten, and new causes of dis- 
sension had been added to the old. The tension was greatly 
increased when Karl IX claimed the right to tax the Lapps 
in the remote northerly districts by the Arctic Ocean, where 
the boundary was extremely vague. Denmark could not 
permit this. In February, 1611, she declared war. Kalmar, 
one of 'the keys of the realm', fell into Danish hands, and 
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Alvsborg, which before the foundation of Gothenburg con- 
stituted Sweden's only port on the North Sea, was also 
taken. The Swedish mainland now lay open to attack. On 
its way through Norway an auxiliary troop from Scotland, 
led by Alexander Ramsay, was annihilated by the moun- 
taineers, and soon the Danish fleet ventured even into the 
archipelago of Stockholm itself. 

Karl saw no more than the beginnings of this struggle. 
He died in October 1611. He had ploughed deeply, and 
the ground was ready for fresh seed. 



GUSTAV II ADOLF 

1611-1632 

FRQM&every beginning of his reign Gustav Adolf appears 
to have been planning the continuance of his father's un- 
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finished campaign on the Catholic-Polish front. With this 
end in view, he concluded peace with Denmark in 1613, 
hoping shortly to come to terms with Russia as well. The 
Danish war had been a severe trial for him and his people. 
It had been waged on Swedish soil, and had cost Sweden 
dear. The Peace of Knared, which concluded it,jiad to be 
bought on hard terms. In spite of British pressure op. Den- 
maflfe^Weftenliact to abandon KarllX's claims onFinmark 
and, m ransom for Alvsborg, pay the, for that time, enor- 
mous sum of one million riksdaler (4 million crowns). The 
fortress was not restored to Sweden until 1619. 

There were also various important issues in the East, 
which had been left still undecided at the death of Karl IX. 
n.rigtfl\7 AHnlf pnt pry find to thef^Ptaaticsc^^ftSLihr setting 
himself or liis^brother Karl f FiJip pn lie throne p tfoe ^Tsars . 

s, he would never lend hiipself to 
Everything pointed instead to 
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a final settlement of the pending Russo-Swedish questions. 
Gustav Adolf strove to obtain the best peace terms available. 
The Russian was not, he resolved, to be let off 'unless his 
wings had been somewhat clipped and his demands cur- 
tailed 9 . Were he now, when in sore distress, to be spared, 
his power might in the future grow dangerous for Sweden 
as well as for other neighbouring states. Military operations 
were soon followed by the bargainings of long-drawn 
diplomatic negotiations. In view of the danger that 
Russians and Poles might join hands against a qommon foe, 
Gustav Adolf was finally induced somewhat to abate his 
pretensions. TteiMP-S? 8 decisive aim was to safeguard the 
eastern frontier and to shut out the Muscovite from the Baltic 
Sea. In 1 6 1 7 peace was concluded at Stolbova through the 
mediation of John Merick, the ambassador of the English 
king, James I; and it represented a very definite triumph 
for Swedish diplomacy. Of her conquests made during the 
war, Sweden was to retain Eastern Carelia, that is the 
province of Keksholm, and the whole of Ingria. She had 
obtained what she had so long been striving for a connect- 
ing link between her possessions to the north and south of 
the Gulf of Finland, and thus the control of the most 
important trade-route between Russia and western Europe. 
In future the Moscovite would hardly, the king hoped, dare 
to jump that c brook 9 the wide Lake of Ladoga on the 
eastern border of Finland. Atthe same time Sweden had 
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won also a secure base for future military operations against 
Poland, and a starting-point for the fresh conquests which 
were, during the following decades, to transform the Baltic 
for a short lijgfiftJtoo aJSwedisli lake. 



This agreement between Sweden and Russia was reached 
just on the eve of the outbreak of the great European up- 
heaval which goes by the name of the Thirty Years War. 
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One day in May., 1618, some incensed Bohemians threw 
certain dignitaries of the Empire out of a \vindow in Prague; 
and with that began a great war, a struggle for human souls 
and for the mastery of the world. 

Englishmen and Scots crossed in large numbers to the Con- 
tinent to fight for Fredrik, the deposed Elector Palatine Icing 
of Bohemia, and his consort, the daughter of James I ; to win 
honour and booty, and to learn the art of warfare. All this 
they did with conspicuous courage and great success, and 
their fame spread quickly over the Continent. They 
occupied a prominent place in the mercenary armies of the 
time, and when Gustav Adolf broke into Germany to stem 
the offensive* of the Imperial armies, they flocked in large 
numbers to his camp, composing his Scottish brigade 
the^ Green Brigade which covered itself with glory at 
Breitenfeld. We find among them such men as Carleton, 
'Cunningham, James Hamilton, Mackay, Seton, and 
Alexander Leslie, the celebrated liberator of Stralsund; and 
Colonel Robert^Mon^Q^a .valiant ...cft-v^ if TJ. raor^- r^rpfiil of 
his honour than his life, a reckless condottiere^who^^foTi^Gd 
many expjpjite .Q German soil, slew many Catholics, 
emptied many a goblet of fine Rhenish wine, and who, 
moreover, attained a certain celebrity through the account 
he wrote of his life and adventures in the German wars. His 
book was published in London in 1637 and, though 
laboriously composed, is none the less in its way a very 
remarkable document; at any rate, it is well worth recalling 
Monro's description of his royal chief, the king of Sweden. 

Injhe eyes of Monro, Gustav Adolf w^Jj&eJ&ng of 
Gaptains^aHathe Capt^,okKj^ for 

this TODiwch, whom he knew as a noble andj^h-fliinded 
m,aii> was almost boundless. Tl^lai^of^eiimarl^ under 
wJboni^he-had also served, and who had won bis deep 
attachment by his capacity to provide good quarters, was 
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'magnanimous'. That was a quality which, according to 
Monro, Gustav Adolf also possessed. But Gustav Adolf had 
shown himself worthy of, another and still greater epithet, 
'invincible'. He was the irresistible soldier and general, 
under whom it was a joy and privilege to serve. He possessed 
courage, rcsolutipn^et^raimation. He^demanded^much 
of his officers, but more of himself. He was foremost in all 
dangers^ and shared all haxdships with his army.. He would 
himself go out reconnoitring during the siege $f a town, 
under the very mouths of enemy's cannons, to select the 
best position for attack, and then return through a hail of 
cannon-balls and sit calmly down to a hearty meal. 
Representations that he ought not to expose himself to 
unnecessary danger, he admitted were justified. But there 
was no help for it. With little money at his disposal a king 
of Sweden must, Gustav Adolf thought (as did his successor, 
Karl XII) , himself lead the men and thus payer de sapersonne. 
Such was Gustav Adolf in the eyes of one of his soldiers. 
The portrait may be supplemented by the words of his fore- 
most adviser and close friend, Axel Oxenstierna; these occur 
in the letter to the Swedish Council in which he told the 
news of the king's death: c ln all the world there is not now 
his equal among kings. . . . With right he may bear among 
,us the name of the wise and great Gustav Adolf, the father 
of the fatherland, whose like has not ruled in Sweden; as is 
not only known to us, but to which also foreign nations, 
enemies and friends, must bear testimony.' 
/ And these two eulogies, that of the Scottish condottiere and 
^pf the Swedish statesman, may be said to represent the 
popular conception of Gustav Adolf down to the present 
^ay. He remains the incomparable king, general, and man. 
It, was he who .saved Protestantism at its- hour of greatest 
needs-is- wfaa secured the liberty of human thought and 
feith, who realized the proud ambition of a Swedish Empire, 
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who healed the wounds his father had inflicted on Swedish 
society, and who united the people of Sweden in a common 
struggle for the security and prosperity of the State and for 
its tappy development and firm endurance. In honouring 
his memory, we pay homage to the martyr who gave his 
lifejor his faith* to the, greatest king in all the annals of 
Sweden, and to a mind and character of rare nobility. Such 
is the~Gustav Adolf of the poets and of the yearly com- 
memorations; and it must be admitted that this conception 
of the son of the heavy-handed, brutal enemy of the nobles 
and defender of the realm, is essentially correct. Historical 
research has found nothing of importance to add to the 
portrait, nothing to detract. 

Circumstances, external and internal, conspired to lay 
before the young king brilliant opportunities for vigorous 
and far-reaching action; opportunities in the social and 
administrative spheres, as well as in the arena of foreign 
politics; within Sweden as well as on the stage of Europe. 
That he recognized and grasped them, that he contrived, 
in the face of overwhelming difficulties, to turn them to such 
brilliant account, shows Gustav Adolf's greatness as a king 
and a ruler. That he did it in that spirit which breathes 
through all his work, shows his greatness as a man. 

Harmony and homogeneity were the fundamental quali- 
ties in Gustav Adolf's character. Between the m^n and the 
monarch there were no discrepancies. The purple mantle 
round his shoulders was, for him, no mere robe of office, to 
beTaid aside as soon as he returned to his private apartments. 
It seemed to be almost a part of him. Once he had taken 
up all the various duties of his position duties borne not 
without uneasiness and anxiety once his eyes had been 
opened to all that that position entailed, he identified him- 
self so completely with his official functions, and so forgot 
himself in the effort to discharge them, that there was little 
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room for private concerns. It was not merely his under- 
standing that he brought to bear on his work, but his heart 
and his personality as well. In it he lived, and in it his real 
self is to be found. His activities as ruler and king formed 
the natural expression of his innermost being; of his impul- 
siveness and energy, his pride and ambition, his nobility and 
integrity, his radiant cheerfulness, his deep faith, and his 
humility before the will and the designs of Providence. 

Gustav Adolf himself once lamented: c Yes, they talk, that 
is human nature. Never moderation; either coal-black or 
snow-white, either angel or devil; never human being with 
weaknesses/ These are the words of a man who knew and 
loved his fellow men, who had none of the bitter contempt 
for the human species which had characterized his father. 
They show deep understanding, compassion, sympathy, 
and also a humble recognition of man's common frailties 
and imperfections. Gustav Adolf exercised a profound in- 
fluence on all who came in contact with him. He captivated 
the Estates at the meetings of the Riksdag by his inspiring 
and compelling speeches, he captivated by his personality 
princes and ambassadors, friends and enemies. The secret 
of his power rests largely in his natural pre-eminence; his 
mastery of style, his flashing retorts, his majestic bearing; 
but ultimately it must be sought in his humanity, in that 
profound understanding of human nature in all its mani- 
festations, which gave a peculiar and delightful quality to 
his kingly activities. He possessed the wonderful gift of 
generosity. He wished all men well, he understood all their 
joys and sorrows. Perhaps this benignity finds its most 
sublime expression in his farewell speech to the representa- 
tives of the Swedish people in the spring of 1630, pre- 
paratory to hurling himself into the great adventure of the 
Thirty Years War. To each of the Estates in turn he gave 
his benediction, that to the representatives of the Estate of 
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Burghers being perhaps the most moving in its downright 
simplicity: To you of the Burgher Estate I would also wish 
that your small cottages may become large stone houses, 
your small boats, large ships and vessels, and that the oil in 
your pitchers may never run short and fail. And this is my 
parting blessing.' 

Gustav Adolf's domestic policy was dominated by his 
natural generosity. The Estates, nurtured in the hard 
regime of his father, had on his accession laid a petition 
before him, humbly and with dark forebodings. This docu- 
ment recalls in many respects the Petition of Eight which 
the English parliament in 1628 presented to Charles I. 
They pleaded for security for life and limb and for their 
property, for guarantees against the arbitrary rule of 
secretaries, and in general against the abuses of a despotic 
regime. Gustav Adolf chose the path of conciliation; he 
granted the requests of nobles and people. His famous 
Royal Charter of 1611 put an end to the uncertain con- 
ditions which had prevailed since the great crisis of 1590, 
and created a foundation, on the age-old principles of king- 
ship, for the great national task that was to be accomplished 
mutually by king and people. It was established that the 
Council and the Estates should have a voice in all questions 
of legislation, and, with certain limitations, of taxation also. 
They were to have power of veto in matters of war and peace; 
and the highest offices in the realm were to be held by 
members of the aristocracy. On this Royal Charter in its 
entirety the people of Sweden set their seal: all the Estates 
pledged themselves to maintain the law of Sweden, and 
to protect her ancient liberties and rights. 

Gustav Adolf performed his epoch-making labours for 
the reorganization and reformation of the internal adminis- 
tration in complete accordance with the principles for the 
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relations between king and people that were laid down in 
this Royal Charter. The establishment in 1614. of a 
Superior Court of Justice in Stockholm the first Swedish 
Lower Court of Appeal which was followed as early as 
1623 by a Lower Court of Appeal at Abo for Finland, is 
among the more important of the measures which now 
followed one upon another. In 1617 appeared the first 
regulations for parliamentary procedure in Sweden, estab- 
lishing the forms for the activities of the Riksdag; and in 
1626 appeared the regulations for the House of the Nobles, 
by which it was constituted a separate Estate with its own 
organization and functions in the Riksdag clearly deter- 
mined. These activities of Gustav Adolf's include, further- 
more, the firm organization of the State on the executive side ; 
the establishment of regular Government Offices; and also 
continual efforts to raise the level of culture by an improved 
system of education; above all, by laying firm financial 
foundations for Uppsala University, which the king en- 
dowed magnificently with landed property, the so-called 
'Gustavian Estate', comprising upwards of 300 farms. The 
Swedish Church, with which his life-achievement is so 
intimately connected, was the object of his tireless interest. 
It was guarded jealously against Jesuits and Papal designs, 
and was enclosed within a barricade of legal measures, fore- 
most among which was the religious Statute of 1617 with 
its 'Draconian' decrees. Any one discovered in communica- 
tion with King Sigismund or his followers was to be put to 
death; any one who reverted from the Evangelical faith to 
Catholicism was to suffer exile, and any one spreading 
Catholic propaganda was to be treated as a sedition maker. 
This enactment was an expression of the tension that 
characterized the whole period, and the drastic measures 
to which it gave rise. 
The class of society most favoured by the king was the 
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nobility. Under his firm and beneficent guidance it was 
restored to its former responsible position in the government 
and in the Council, which latter now not only acquired 
influence in the administration but also worked, during the 
king's absence in the field, as the principal instrument of 
government. But next to the nobility, it was perhaps in 
the Estate of Burghers that the king showed the keenest 
interest. 

Gustav Adolf shared the prevalent conceptions of his time 
in mercantile matters. He regarded a flourishing trade as the 
first essential to national prosperity, and exerted himself to 
create favourable conditions for the industries of the differ- 
ent towns. Among the measures he introduced may be 
mentioned the Trade Ordinantia of 1614, which among 
other things restricted the trading rights of foreign mer- 
chants in Swedish towns; and the attempt to establish 
trading companies on the English and Dutch pattern. Thus 
was formed in 1 6 1 9 the 'Swedish Trading Company', which 
acquired a monopoly of one of the most important industries 
in the country at that time, that of the copper mines. The 
company had, however, great difficulties to contend with, 
and was dissolved in 1628. 

On the king's invitation and with his encouragement 
large numbers of foreigners now began to migrate to 
Sweden, settling, among other places, in the recently 
founded Goteborg. These foreigners, many of them 
Englishmen and Scots whose descendants are still trace- 
able in suchfamily names as Fleetwood, Hamilton, Douglas, 
and many others brought capital into the country, and 
in addition, practical knowledge, technical skill, and enter- 
' prise. Foremost among them was the Fleming, Louis de 
Geer, who was naturalized as a Swede in 1627 anc * raised 
.to the peerage in 1641. He was a giant in his sphere, a 
pioneer in the Swedish iron industry, the great purveyor of 
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arms to the Swedish troops, and the great money-lender to 

the Swedish crown. He has won for himself lasting fame. 

The Sweden of Gustav Adolf was full of life and creative 
force. The sword and the Bible, the merchant-ship and the 
plough, were the factors that built it up; while above them, 
uniting, inspiring, and protecting, was the Grown. Gustav 
Adolf threw wide open the window to the world. He and 
his followers went forth to battle for the cause of Sweden 
and of protestantism. He himself was left behind on the 
battle-field, but those who survived the war returned home 
as lords and heroes. 

It was in the late summer of 1621 that Gustav Adolf 
resumed his father's offensive against Poland. He started 
with a boldly conceived and brilliant campaign. A month's 
investment of Riga, the capital of Livonia, during which 
the inhabitants became familiar with the sound of Swedish 
camions, convinced them of the superiority of the Swedish 
warriors, among whom was the Scot, Colonel James Seton. 
After the capitulation, Gustav Adolf made his entry into 
the town, confirmed its privileges, and constituted it a 
Swedish possession. 

From Riga the Swedish Empire spread out. In the year 
1625 Dorpat was captured and the Poles were expelled 
from the whole of Livonia. Gustav Adolf did not occupy 
this province merely for the sake of conquest. He did not 
originally intend to retain it, any more than his father 
had done before him. Like his father, he desired it as a 
hostage with which to extract from his cousin on the Polish 
throne a definite renunciation of his claim to the crown of 
Sweden. 

The branch of the Vasa family that he was combating in 
Poland was closely associated with both Vienna and Rome. 
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Gustav Adolf was fully aware that, when he led his army 
into the field against the king of Poland, he was declaring 
war simultaneously on the Emperor and on Rome. In 1 62 6 
he launched his attack on West Prussia, then belonging to 
Poland. Elbing surrendered to the Scot, Colonel Cunning- 
ham, and after three campaigns lasting from 1627 to 1629, 
the whole province was occupied by the Swedes. Could 
they now acquire command of the mouths of the Vistula, 
Pregel, and Njemen the trade routes to the Polish main- 
land Poland would, like Russia after the loss of the mouths 
of the Neva and Dvina, be shut out from the Baltic and 'held 
by the throat'. Gustav Adolf, brought nearer to the con- 
tinental battle-fields, now cherished plans of drawing all 
Protestant Europe into an alliance and then hurling his 
troops from Prussia against the Emperor. The war against 
Poland was a minor action on the extreme flank, between 
Protestantism and the forces of armed and, just at this time, 
triumphant Catholicism. 

Contemporary Europe, hearing the din of battle in 
Livonia and Prussia, watched Gustav's movements with 
amazement and speculated as to his plans. Most intent of 
all was the commander-in-chief of the Imperial armies, 
Wallenstein. He, who had passed from victory to 
victory, who had harried and plundered and conquered, 
' who had beaten the Danish king Kristian to his knees, who 
had dreamt of putting an Imperial fleet on the Baltic to bear 
wown on Sweden, and who finally could boast of the tide of 
'General of the Oceanic and Baltic waters', was irritated by 
this cheerful and invulnerable monarch who had entered as 
a fresh and unknown factor into a problem which was 
otherwise just nearing its solution. He questioned the stars 
as to Gustav Adolf's destiny, and the answer he received 
was not comforting. He would never, he was told, be able 
to vanquish the Swedes. He thus came to regard the king 
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of Sweden as his most dangerous opponent, and made it his 
chief object to keep him occupied in Poland, until he himself 
should have had time to conquer northern Germany and 
render Denmark helpless and harmless. 

Threatened in this way, Protestant Europe, disintegrated 
and perplexed, gathered together to discuss ways and means 
of averting the threatened catastrophe. 

In France the celebrated Cardinal Richelieu had in 1624 
seized the reigns of power and begun spinning his threads 
for the destruction of the House of Habsburg. His first step 
was an approach to the Netherlands. Previously in 1617 a 
Swedish envoy, Johan Skytte, had sought to interest King 
James of England in a general alliance of Protestant states. 
Now the king broke offhis strange negotiations with Spain, 
and began to look round for Protestant allies to help his 
son-in-law to recover his throne. In the summer of 1 624 an 
English embassy arrived in the North. The Swedish court 
was visited by Sir James Spens, the Danish by Robert 
Anstruther; and during the ensuing discussions, in which 
Georg Wilhelm, elector of Brandenburg, Gustav Adolf's 
brother-in-law, also took part, the king of Sweden disclosed 
a great plan. He declared himself willing to invade northern 
Germany; but only on condition that he received adequate 
support from the other powers, and above all that he was 
given supreme command of the military operations. The 
plan, not unnaturally, fell through. 

The king of Denmark, however, Kristian IV, proved 
more accommodating. He was spurred on by ambition and 
by a constant fear that he would be forestalled by Gustav 
Adolf. He succeeded in supplanting the Swedish king in 
the esteem of the English, just as he also contrived to win 
the ear of the Dutch, notwithstanding the fact that an 
alliance with the rebellious republic had been since 1614 
one of the corner-stones of Gustav Adolf's political system. 
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Co-operation between the two northern kings (as recom- 
mended by the English envoy at The Hague, Sir Dudley 
Carleton) came to nothing. King Kristian concluded a 
single-handed agreement with the English and the Dutch, 
and set forth to battle as the champion of Protestant Europe. 
He was promptly vanquished and almost completely routed 
1625-7. A 11 ^ the juggernaut of the Counter-Reformation 
rolled on along the northern coast of Germany. In England 
rumours spread that the Spanish fleet was to anchor in the 
Sound and in the Belts, thus cutting off all trade between 
the West and the Baltic. 

War between Sweden and the Emperor now appeared 
inevitable. Outpost skirmishes took place. Wallenstein 
sent auxiliary troops to assist Poland* Gustav Adolf sent 
an expedition in 1628 to relieve the hard-beset Stralsund, 
the port of the Oder, thereby checking the advance of 
Wallenstein. In the following year the Scandinavian 
monarchs met in a little rectory on the boundary between 
the two kingdoms. But they were unable to come to terms, 
and thereupon the ways of Denmark and Sweden parted. 
The leadership of the North passed definitely over from 
Denmark to Sweden. 

Wallenstein concluded peace with Denmark in 1629, 
only to find some months later, to his deep mortification, 
that Sweden had settled her differences with Poland. After 
three years' blockade of the Russian harbours the Poles 
could offer no further resistance. Through the mediation 
of England and France, which were impressed by the rising 
star of Gustav Adolf, a truce was concluded for six years 
between the two neighbours. During this period Sweden 
was to retain Livonia, which had come to be felt more and 
more as a natural and valuable complement to her other 
possessions south of the Baltic, and to receive the rich 
customs-revenues from the Prussian harbours from Kurland 
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up to Danzig. These Prussian acquisitions were organized 
as a province under the Governor-Generalship of Axel 
Oxenstierna. Wherever hostile feeling against the Emperor 
could be suspected Sweden set herself by diplomatic 
means to procure co-militants. At Constantinople she en- 
deavoured, in collaboration with England, to frustrate the 
re-establishment of peace between the Emperor and the 
Porte. None of these efforts were, however, successful, and 
Gustav Adolf had finally to enter into war without allies. 
But the confidence of his people gave him strength. In the 
autumn of 1 629 Sweden decided to take part in the German 
war the most important decision ever taken by a Swedish 
Council. In May 1 630 the king took leave of his people, and, 
on June 1 7, set out with his army and fleet to rescue Liberty 
and Protestantism south of the Baltic. On June 24, in a 
violent thunderstorm, he reached the Pomeranian coast 
unmolested, and the army immediately began to entrench 
itself. 

By the peace of Stolbova and the truce with Poland 
Sweden had acquired command of the rivers Neva, Dvina, 
Njemen, and Vistula. New river routes the best means of 
transport at that time had still to be secured. Stettin soon 
fell and Gustav Adolf was thereby afforded free access to cen- 
tral Germany along the Oder. In December 1 630 he chased 
the Imperial troops out of Pomerania, which henceforth be- 
came the 'bulwark of Sweden', and shortly afterwards his 
position, still somewhat unsafe, was considerably strength- 
ened by the downfall (through French instigation) of 
Wallenstein and by the alliance with France at Barwalde, 
January 1631. France pledged herself to pay for five years 
an annual subsidy of 400,000 riksdaler to Sweden, while 
Gustav Adolf promised to respect the Catholic faith during 
the coming campaigns. Thus Sweden gained a valuable 
ally without being deprived of her own liberty of action. 
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This diplomatic success soon bore fruit. Magdeburg, the 
firm bulwark of Protestantism, declared herself openly on 
the side of Gustav Adolf. This town was of first-rate 
strategic importance as the key of the Elbe and a gate to the 
prosperous provinces in the west. But this fact was also 
understood by Tilly, Wallenstein's successor as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Imperial army. It now became 
urgent for him to cut off the Swedes from western Germany 
and to make Magdeburg the base of operations for the 
continuance of his campaign. In the spring of 1631 he 
began the siege of Magdeburg. 

Gustav Adolf, who had meanwhile captured Frankfort 
on the Oder, could only reach Magdeburg by marching 
through the Protestant States of Brandenburg and Saxony. 
By threats he forced Georg Wilhelm, elector of Branden- 
burg, to give free pass to the Swedish troops. But Johan 
Georg of Saxony refused point-blank, and no Swedish 
reinforcements were able to reach Magdeburg. In May 
1 63 1 it was stormed, burned, and looted by the wild Groats 
of Tilly and Pappenheim. 

Further Swedish advance was thus momentarily checked. 
Gustav Adolf now made his head-quarters at the junction 
of the Elbe and the Havel, and in this impregnable position 
he quietly waited for the moment when Saxony would turn 
to him for aid. He did not have to wait long. In August 
Tilly, who wished to prevent the Swedes from getting any 
help, forced his way into Saxony. Johan Georg called for 
help, and Gustav Adolf at once stepped forward. After a 
formal alliance the two princes advanced together. At 
Breitenfeld (near Leipzig) their armies stopped to occupy a 
favourable position, and on September 7 the battle opened 
which was to decide the fate of Protestantism. Tilly pre- 
ferred not to leave his safe position on the hill opposite the 
Allies, but Pappenheim and his cavalry, unable to restrain 
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their warlike spirits, swept down on the Swedish right 
wing. Meeting with murderous fire, they turned round to 
attack the Swedish flank. Gustav Adolf was, however, too 
quick for them. Instantly his second line wheeled round 
and created a new line at right angles to the first one 
before Pappenheim had time to make a renewed attack. 
Every time he stormed, his cavalry was thrown back, and at 
last it fled in wild disorder. With the remnants of his army 
Tilly now turned against the Saxon troops. These, more fit 
for parade than real war, c fled in companies' at his second 
charge. Left to themselves, the Swedes now had to fight 
against the overwhelming enemy. Cool and self-possessed, 
Gustav Horn at the head of the decimated left wing met the 
thundering attacks. Meanwhile the king and the right wing, 
supported by Sir John Hepburn (another Scottish warrior), 
stormed the hill where Tilly's guns were placed and turned 
them round upon the enemy. Then, in spite of Tilly's 
exhortations, his troops dissolved in mad flight. Gustav 
Adolf's new tactics had won the day. 

The battle of Breitenfeld definitely broke the force 
of the Counter-Reformation, and saved the Protestant 
faith. Sweden, which only a few decades previously had 
had to struggle for her national existence, stepped forth as 
a power of European importance; her 'Era of Greatness' 
had begun. 

Before following up his victory one of the greatest in 
history with an attack on Vienna itself, Gustav Adolf 
decided to turn towards the South to liberate the millions 
of oppressed and suffering Protestants there. Having com- 
mand of the Elbe route he marched through the woods of 
Thuringia, down the verdant valley of the Main, along that 
row of ecclesiastical States which he jocularly christened 
the Tfaffengasse'. Here he was hailed as the long-expected 
deliverer from Catholic oppression. Erfurt and Wurzburg 
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surrendered without resistance. At Mainz the king, in 
spite of superior Spanish forces, crossed the river and, 
within three days, made a triumphal entry into the 'golden 
city of the Rhine'. Here he settled down for the winter, 
gathering round him a brilliant assembly of princes and 
ambassadors from all parts of Europe. Never, the great 
German scholar, Gustav Droysen, states, had a German 
Emperor a prouder court; its brilliance was further en- 
hanced by the presence of Gustav Adolf's consort, Maria 
Eleonora of Brandenburg, and of Axel Oxenstierna. The 
great Cardinal Richelieu of France even began to mistrust 
the growing strength of his northern ally. By extending 
Swedish dominion to and across the Rhine (that old 
sphere of French influence) Gustav Adolf might, Richelieu 
feared, upset the balance of the Empire and break up the 
Catholic League, which to him was a useful counterpoise, 
not only to the House of Habsburg but also to an all too 
powerful Protestantism. 

What, then, were now the plans of Gustav Adolf? It 
appears that he aspired to nothing less than uniting the 
Protestants of Germany into one strong 'Evangelical body', 
governed by Sweden. The latter was to become a member 
of the Empire and receive Pomerania as a reward for all her 
sacrifices. A counterforce would in this way be established 
against the political and spiritual encroachments of the 
Habsburgs. By the conquest of Denmark and Norway one 
vast Scandinavian realm dominating the Baltic coasts 
would further be created. The desire of Gustav Adolf was 
also to erect in Germany a strong northern State like 
Brandenburg. Through the marriage of the young Fredrik 
Wilhelm, later known as e the Great Elector', and Kristina, 
Gustav Adolf's daughter, Sweden and Brandenburg could 
be closely united, and Fredrik Wilhelm might perhaps even 
succeed his future father-in-law as king of Sweden. 

4004 K 
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In the spring of 1632 the Swedish army resumed its 
triumphal march. In Nuremberg Gustaf Adolf was greeted 
with indescribable enthusiasm. Ulm joined him and 
secured as Commander the Scot, Patrick Ruthven. From 
Nuremberg the king turned farther southwards and, after 
a masterly passage at the crossing of the Lech, entered 
Augsburg, the birthplace of Protestantism. The severe 
persecutions, which the Protestants of this town had under- 
gone, made them greet the king with even more fervour 
than had been displayed in Nuremberg. But thoughts 
of revenge were far from the mind of Gustav Adolf. c God 
wants voluntary obeisance,' he declared; nobody's con- 
science was to be forced. In May 1632, one year after the 
burning of Magdeburg, he entered Munich, the capital of 
Catholic Bavaria. Gustav Adolf was now at the height 
of his fame. The conquest of Pomerania, the victory of 
Breitenfeld, the glorious march to Mainz, the crossing of 
the Lech, and the entry into Munich, all seemed a chain 
of miracles to Protestants and Catholics alike. 

But in the summer of 1632 Wallenstein was again ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief of the Imperial army, Tilly 
having been fatally wounded at the Lech. The reappear- 
ance of this sinister figure frustrated the king's design to 
march on Vienna in order to dictate peace terms to the 
Emperor, and made it of vital importance to protect central 
and northern Germany. The king hurriedly recrossed the 
Danube and entrenched himself outside Nuremberg. Here 
Wallenstein, who aimed at blockading the main road to the 
North, also built a huge fortified camp. For two months 
the hostile armies lay passively watching each other, trying 
to cut off each other's supplies. At last, reduced by hunger 
and disease, the Swedes effected the storming of Wallen- 
stein's steep entrenchments, but they were thrown back. 
Leaving a strong garrison in Nuremberg, Gustav Adolf 
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consequently resolved to strike camp. Once again he moved 
southward in order to carry out his original scheme and to 
make the enemy follow suit. But Wallenstein saw through 
this manoeuvre and invaded Saxony in order to break the 
alliance between the Elector and Sweden, 

On hearing of this, Gustav Adolf quickly returned. He 
could not afford to jeopardize his connexions with the Baltic 
coast, where, in addition, some Scotch auxiliary troops had 
been left, commanded by the Marquess of Hamilton and 
Alexander Leslie. Hoping to surprise Wallenstein alone 
(Pappenheim had been sent away to reconnoitre on his own 
behalf) Gustav Adolf, after forced marches, on November 5 
reached the small town of Lutzen, where Wallenstein was 
stationed with his main force, ready for winter quarters. 
Next day, at dawn, these two great captains of the period 
were facing each other in decisive battle. Slowly the dense 
November fog dispersed. At the head of his right wing 
Gustav Adolf went to attack. The tremendous volleys 
from the Imperial musketeers, hidden in the trenches along 
the road between the two armies, could not stop the Swedes. 
Soon the Imperial troops were forced to retire. But they 
received reinforcements, and the Swedish centre began to 
totter. Galloping from regiment to regiment the king 
exhorted them to stand by. He rode so fast that his own men 
had difficulty in following him. Again the fog descended, 
and the king, separated from his army, was dragged into 
the very thickest of the battle. A bullet smashed his left 
arm. Trying to leave the field he was again fired at and fell, 
dying, from his horse. In vain Leublfing, his faithful page, 
tried to save him. Fearing the approach of the Swedish 
cavalry some Croats killed the king by a shot through his 
face. 

'Gustav Adolf's horse, galloping with an empty saddle 
along the Swedish lines, brought the disastrous news to his 
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army. Despair, and a wild desire for revenge, aroused 
the troops, and with a fury never seen before the Swedish 
lines again thundered forward. Panic seized Wallenstein's 
squadrons, but at this moment the signals of the returning 
Pappenheim were heard. The Swedes had to retreat, but 
as Pappenheim was killed shortly after, his men threw away 
their arms and fled. After a new and brilliantly executed 
attack by the Swedes Wallenstein had to sound a retreat. 
The Swedish army remained complete master of the field, 
but victory was indeed bought at a heavy price. The dark- 
ness and the exhaustion of the troops prevented all further 
pursuit. Wallenstein withdrew from Saxony to Bohemia 
in order to guard the Imperial dominions. 

Thus', wrote the Englishman, George Fleetwood, then 
in the service of the Swedish army and present at the battle 
of Lutzen, 'Gustav Adolf, this victorious prince, celebrated 
a victory even in his death.' The battle of Lutzen dealt the 
death-blow to his great plans already mentioned; but 
Gustav Adolf's achievement stands nevertheless among the 
most magnificent in history, and the splendour which 
surrounded his personality lives on. 



KRISTINA 

1632-1654 

THE years rolled on, and still the war continued. The 
leaders and people of Sweden were fighting along an ad- 
vanced front to preserve the work of Gustav Adolf, to secure 
the position and influence of Sweden in international 
politics, and to win fresh territories in compensation for the 
sacrifices, in the form of money and human lives, which had 
been demanded of them in the course of the campaigns. 
The religious and idealistic aims tended to disappear. 
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Greed of gain showed more and more cynically through 
the negotiations of diplomats and the smoke of the battle- 
fields. Previously the Swedes had fought for human souls, 
and incidentally had won gold and treasure; now they 
adopted unblushingly the principle of e each for himself 3 . 
The instincts of the soldier of fortune triumphed. 

After Gustav's- death the Swedish throne was ascended 
by his daughter Kristina, a little girl six years old, and the 
reins of government were held by Axel Oxenstierna. 

Axel Oxenstierna is regarded as the greatest man below 
the throne in the history of Sweden, and the finest, most 
richly endowed, and most enlightened representative of that 
generation of virile men which the seventeenth century- 
produced. In him we find Lutheranism in an austere but 
fervent form, in him we find also profound erudition, the 
wall to victory, and creative force. He had a penetrating 
glance, a clear, cool understanding, an inexhaustible 
capacity for work. He was the great patriot with a singu- 
larly high conception of his own duty, and that of the whole 
Swedish people, towards their country in this critical period. 
He demanded the unconditional subordination of private to 
public interests. The good of the State was his highest law, 
and to further that, he held to be his greatest privilege. To 
this end he dedicated his wide intellectual interests, his 
diplomatic dexterity and charm, his deep insight into the 
needs of the internal administration, his inexhaustible in- 
genuity whenever it was a question of raising funds to 
continue the war. His activities embraced the whole of 
contemporary Sweden. He fought heroically against 
enemies abroad and opponents at home. There were 
moments when he lost heart, when he felt that there was 
nothing for him and "other good fellows' to do but to 'fight 
honourably, though despairingly, to the death'. But he 
overcame all difficulties* It was his mighty spirit that 
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sustained the staggering Swedish Empire through these 

critical years. 

After the death of Gustav Adolf there came a period 
of 'no little confusion" to Sweden. To Axel Oxenstierna 
belongs the credit of having brought order into this con- 
fusion and of having marked out the policy which, even 
through violent controversy, was to lead ultimately to an 
honourable peace. It was his programme to 'conclude 
peace with honour and to extricate the fatherland with 
dignity from this war, so that we may walk thence and not 
have to run\ The words are full of manly pride. And he 
knew how to put force behind them. 

Axel Oxenstierna had been the steward of the royal 
acquisitions. He had been governor of Prussia, and had 
made this new province a very profitable concern. From 
his post in Prussia he had been called to Mainz when the 
king held court there in the winter of 1631-2, and on the 
death of Gustav Adolf he was appointed supreme Swedish 
legate in Germany, endowed with extraordinary power and 
authority. He became absolute lord and ruler over the huge 
territories which Sweden had occupied during the war; his 
state was princely, his power kingly, and his influence in 
international politics still in the ascendant. Oxenstierna 
was, for all the aristocratic and distinguished elements in 
his character, ingratiating; he knew the art of winning men 
over. He was conciliatory in form, even though he never 
budged an inch from the position which he considered that 
the best interests of his country demanded. In 1633 at 
Heilbronn he induced the Protestant Estates in the south- 
west of Germany to form an alliance with Sweden, with the 
object of obtaining an easy peace and reasonable com- 
pensation. He became the head of the alliance, supported 
by a Council. At the same time he renewed the subsidy 
treaty with Richelieu. The latter, lacking efficient troops 
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of his own, hoped by hurling the Swedes at Vienna to 
get that long-coveted possession Alsace. 

It was one of the most brilliant moments in the brilliant 
career of Oxenstierna. He, a Swedish nobleman, found 
himself one of the central figures in European politics, and 
leader of the united Protestant cause. All bowed before 
him. Flattering proposals were made. He was invited to 
become Elector of Mainz. And Richelieu had an inspira- 
tion: why not marry one of Oxenstierna 5 s sons to the young 
queen of Sweden? 

Diplomats and statesmen had now done their part, it 
remained for the commanders and soldiers to do theirs. 
Gustav Adolf had trained a school of generals who ranked 
among the greatest of their time: Horn and Bernhard of 
Saxe- Weimar, Baner and Torstensson. Until the day when 
the bullet at Ltitzen struck down the man who was on the 
point of altering the whole face of Europe, these generals 
had been accustomed to victories and triumphal progress. 
Now they had to accustom themselves to reverses and de- 
feats. For the immediate future, the Swedish armies on the 
Rhine and the Danube continued, indeed, to be on the 
whole successful; but it was none the less apparent that 
the uniting and inspiring force, the spear-point of the blue- 
and-yellow phalanx, was gone. In the spring of 1634 came 
the sensational news that Wallenstein had been murdered 
by a band of Scottish and Irish condottieri. And six months 
later the apprehensive Swedish Council received a fresh 
bulletin: the Swedish army under Horn and Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar had sustained a crushing defeat at Nord- 
lingen (in Bavaria) by the Imperial troops advancing from 
Bohemia. Sweden had received her first really serious set- 
back. The Heilbronn alliance was dissolved. Saxony con- 
cluded a separate peace with the Emperor, and her Elector 
arrogantly declared that the Swedes would do best to 
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evacuate Germany as quickly as possible. The same year 
brought yet another hard blow. The six years' truce with 
Poland expired. To resume hostilities with this power was 
out of the question; Sweden was obliged to make terms. She 
bought an extension of the truce, but she bought it at a 
price. She had to relinquish the Prussian conquests of 
Gustav Adolf, forfeiting in this way the custom revenues 
which had in large part financed the campaign in Germany. 
The situation seemed desperate. 

At this juncture France came forward. Richelieu took 
in the situation and made his calculations with his usual 
mastery. He decided to intervene in the struggle, and so in 
1635 concluded an agreement with the Swedish chancellor 
to make common cause against the Emperor, and common 
negotiations for peace or truce. 

The French armies began to move. Richelieu had 
money, and soldiers flocked to his standard, Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar among them. French armies tried to replace 
the Swedish in the Rhine districts and southern Germany. 
Through the death of Duke Bernhard (1638) France be- 
came at last the possessor of Alsace. Two years previously 
Oxenstierna had left Germany to assume the government 
at home. 

The Swedish Council was consumed with anxiety. It 
clamoured for peace, arguing that it would be best to retire 
from the field before the final catastrophe came. The proud 
schemes for uniting the whole of Protestant Germany under 
the suzerainty of Sweden shrank to a modest demand for 
compensation for the Swedish armies, and a coastal town 
to hold as a pledge until such time as the sum agreed upon 
should have been paid. 

But Field-Marshal Johan Baner, who found himself 
in 1635 at the head of the only remaining Swedish army 
in Germany, thought otherwise. Baner was the typical 
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Seventeenth-century soldier of the exuberant, baroque 
style, boisterous and none too refined, a pillager and 
destroyer, but at the same time an inspired general, quick, 
bold, and efficacious. He regarded the war not only as a 
way of discharging his duty towards his country, but also 
as a glorious adventure, in which the evening drinking- 
bouts counted for as much as the shocks of battle. Baner 
is the foremost figure in the Swedish campaigns of 1635-41, 
when the hoofs of Swedish cavalry rang out on the roads 
of northern and southern Germany, and Swedish cannons 
thundered before invested towns and fortresses. He checked 
the ignominious expulsion of the Swedes from Germany, 
and brought glory once more to their arms. Swift advances, 
brilliant victories such as Wittstock, 1636, and Chemnitz, 
1639, alternate in his heroic saga with desperate predica- 
ments when all seemed lost. But he emerged smiling from 
traps and dangers to greet another victory with unruffled 
confidence. 

Baner, who died in 1641, was replaced as commander-in- 
chief by Lennart Torstensson, more humane, milder than 
his predecessor in his treatment of occupied territories, but 
his equal as a general. It was Torstensson's celebrated 
forced marches and his brilliant victories that determined 
the course of events for the next few years. He defeated the 
Imperial armies at the second battle of Breitenfeld, 1642, 
and then penetrated into Moravia and Bohemia. But his 
advance was checked, and shortly afterwards he received 
orders from his government to turn his forces against 
Denmark. 

Ever since Kristian IV, now aged but still full of resilient 
energy, had been forced to withdraw the remnants of his 
army firom Germany, leaving his neighbour to reap the 
fruits of victory, the Danes had followed the successes and 
reverses of Swedish arms and Swedish diplomacy with ill- 
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concealed envy. They were only awaiting an opportunity 
to put a spoke in the wheel of these generals and statesmen 
who had snatched the hegemony of the North from Den- 
mark, and they did everything in their power to oppose the 
Swedish cause in Germany. Just at this time a general 
peace congress was about to be convened, and the Danes 
saw their opportunity: they offered their services as medi- 
ators. The order to Torstensson, which reached him in 
September 1643, was the drastic answer of the Swedish 
government to this manoeuvre. 

The attack, or rather the invasion, was made with 
lightning rapidity. In December Torstensson was in Hoi- 
stein, a month later he had occupied Jutland. The toils 
tightened round King Kristian. Torstensson crossed over 
to Fiinen, while another Swedish army broke into Skane, 
to be transported by help of the fleet to Zealand. The Danes 
prepared to defend themselves. Naval engagements fol- 
lowed, the Swedish fleet was placed in a very precarious 
position in Kiel Bay, but made its escape, and in the autumn 
of 1644 a Danish squadron was pursued and wrecked off 
Fehmarn. Then Axel Oxenstierna stepped on the scene and 
brought offhis masterpiece, the Peace of Bromsebro, 1645, 
by which Denmark ceded to Sweden Jamtland and Harje- 
dalen, Gotland and Osel, with Halland for thirty years, and 
granted in addition complete exemption from the com- 
mercial dues in the Sound. 

The Chancellor returned to Stockholm, where he re- 
ceived from his queen the title of count, while gracious 
recognitions and tokens of gratitude were showered upon 
him. 

Six months previously Kristina herself had assumed the 
responsibilities of government. 

While Swedish blood was being shed on the battle-fields 
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of Germany, Axel Oxenstierna was busy in his study, 
planning, reforming, reorganizing. He was combating the 
national poverty, which threatened to paralyse the war, and 
developing industries and administration. The harvest of 
the battle-fields was just about to ripen. It lay with him to 
prepare Sweden as far as possible to receive and secure the 
fruits of the approaching victory. 

Immediately on the king's death the Chancellor had sent 
home to Sweden a draft for a constitution, which had been 
approved by Gustav Adolf himself, and which was adopted 
by the Riksdag of 1634. This constitution of 1634. ^ an ^ rfl ' 
portant document, and it remained for centuries the corner- 
stone of the Swedish administration. The direction of the 
central administration was placed in the hands of the Coun- 
cil. The councillors, twenty-five in number, were grouped 
into 'colleges', under the leadership of five high function- 
aries, the senators, who were numbered among the twenty- 
five councillors. These five senators were to constitute the 
government during the minority of the queen. For local 
administration the country was to be divided into provinces, 
each under a governor, in addition to which two governors- 
general were appointed in Livonia and Prussia, and one, 
the overstdthdllare, in Stockholm. All the several colleges 
were to have their seats in Stockholm. 

The Senate of five, which constituted the actual govern- 
ment, contained no fewer than three members of the family 
of Oxenstierna. These were, in addition to the Chancellor 
himself, his brother, the Provost-Marshal, Gabriel Gustavs- 
son Oxenstierna, a cultured man of great administrative 
gifts, though far from being the equal of Axel; and his cousin, 
the Lord High Treasurer, Gabriel Bengtsson Oxenstierna. 
The other members were the Lord High Admiral, Karl 
Karlsson Gyllenhielm, an illegitimate son of Karl IX's, 
and the Lord High Constable, Jakob De la Gardie. The 
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co-operation between these five was not absolutely perfect. 
Contemporaries had much to say about the overwhelming 
influence of the Oxenstiernas, foremost among their critics 
being Johan Skytte, a burgher's son who, by dint of excep- 
tional ability, had worked his way up to one of the highest 
positions in the realm. He had been Gustav Adolf 's tutor 
and had distinguished himself particularly in the diplomatic 
services, notably on his embassies to England, where he had 
pleaded the Swedish cause in resonant, majestic Latin 
periods which had won the especial favour of James I. 
Skytte asserted the rights of the Council as opposed to the 
Senate, and made no secret of his discontent at the power 
enjoyed by the family of Oxenstierna. Relations between 
the Senate and the Council were altogether unsettled, and 
the general trend of developments was for the councillors 
to acquire greater influence in the administration than the 
constitution provided. 

Axel Oxenstierna succeeded, however, in maintaining 
his dominant position and in holding dissentient wills to- 
gether. The vitality that had characterized the Sweden of 
Gustav Adolf was still manifest. The land prospered behind 
the protecting shield of the armies. The postal system was 
established, the first newspapers came into being, a Univer- 
sity was founded at Abo. The mining industry took great 
strides forward, maritime commerce increased, and Sweden 
launched forth on colonial activities with the foundation of 
a Swedish colony in Delaware, North America, in March 
1638. In 1644 the colony received a regular constitution 
under a governor, Johan Printz, later replaced by Johan 
Risingh. It never, however, attained to any great impor- 
tance. Risingh became involved in a struggle with the 
Dutch, who in 1655 conquered the Swedish settlement, and 
with that, Swedish colonial efforts in North America ceased. 
New Sweden was never recovered by the mother country. 
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But the Swedish language has survived in these parts down 
to the present day. 

In 1 648 the trumpets of peace sounded. The Thirty Years 
War was at an end. 

Negotiations had been dragging on ever since 1643-4 in 
Osnabriick and Munster. The Swedish delegates had been 
Johan Oxenstierna, the son of the Chancellor, a good repre- 
sentative of the aristocracy, and Johan Adler Salvius, who 
stood for diplomatic subtlety; the possessor, not of a dis- 
tinguished family tree, but of an acute mind, of a thorough 
knowledge of political conditions and international law; and 
also of the faculty, very disagreeable for an opponent, of 
being able to juggle with words. The negotiations dragged 
on for four years. Meantime the Swedish armies in southern 
Germany were not inactive. In 1 645 Torstensson at Janko- 
witz added yet another to his many victories over the Im- 
perial armies. After that the gout, from which he had been 
a sufferer throughout the war, incapacitated him, and he 
resigned the supreme command to Karl Gustav Wrangel, 
who during the years 1646-8 carried on hostilities in 
Swabia, Bavaria, and Austria in co-operation with the 
French general Turenne. In 1648 the Swedes stood before 
Prague, which they partially occupied. At their head was 
now a young prince, a cousin of the queen and nephew of 
Gustav Adolf, the Wittelsbacher, Karl Gustav, Count Pala- 
tine of Zweibrucken, young, ambitious, and talented. The 
siege-artillery was thundering when the news came through 
that the task of peace-making was at an end. 

The diplomats at the congress had had their work cut out. 
They were opposed in their claims on Pomerania by Fredrik 
Wilhelm, the shrewd and grasping Elector of Brandenburg, 
who dreamt of making his own provinces into a real Baltic 
power. France was only a lukewarm friend. In certain 
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respects the peace had therefore to be a compromise for 
Sweden; but it was none the less a brilliant triumph. Sweden 
acquired Hither Pomerania with the islands of Rugen, Use- 
dom, and Wollin, certain towns, including Stettin, in Fur- 
ther Pomerania, Wismar and the surrounding district, and 
the Duchy of Bremen (though not the town of Bremen itself) 
and Verden. Sweden henceforth had the command of three 
German rivers and in Wismar the terminus of the trade- 
route from the Elbe to the Baltic. 

The Peace of Westphalia is the supreme triumph in the 
history of Swedish diplomacy. It confirmed Sweden in the 
powerful position she had been building up, with heavy 
sacrifices and tremendous efforts, ever since the latter part 
of the sixteenth century. She now dominated the Baltic. 
She had become a member of the German Empire, and 
stood in that capacity as the foremost defender of the 
Protestant faith. In the Peace of Westphalia many of 
Gustav Adolf's most cherished dreams came true. 

A few years after, in the late autumn of 1653, an English 
emissary arrived in Sweden. Bulstrode Whitelocke, the 
Keeper of the Great Seal, had been sent by Oliver Crom- 
well, who had just become Protector, to the court of Kristina 
to negotiate for the formation of an alliance against Den- 
mark and Holland. The English gentleman had hesitated 
considerably before undertaking the journey, but he had 
overcome his scruples, and arrived in Gothenburg in 
December 1653, with a suite of no fewer than 100 persons. 
He advanced slowly through the land, which gave him an 
impression of poverty and want; the roads were bad, the 
inns miserable. Finally he reached Uppsala, where the 
queen was then in residence, and obtained an audience. He 
found a young woman, dressed in a simple grey costume. 
Whitelocke bowed low three times, kissed the queen's hand, 
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and began to speak. He paid Kristina flawless compliments, 
compared her to c our virgin queen Elizabeth', and delivered 
his message. The queen listened attentively and then made 
her reply, 'with a countenance and gesture, full of con- 
fidence, spirit and majesty, yet mixt with great civility and 
a good grace' . She assured him of her respect for the English 
Republic and of her satisfaction at his embassy. 

Whitelocke remained long at the Swedish court. He was 
a serious gentleman, a little solemn and dogmatic, a typical 
representative of the people for whom, as he himself ex- 
pressed it, religion had come to be e the chief interest 5 . He 
had many long conversations with the queen, and conceived 
a deep admiration for her. His manner towards her was 
that of the perfect courtier. Notwithstanding his Puritanical 
attitude towards the world and its vanities, he was often 
present at court functions, at which the queen danced 'with 
more life and spirit than the rest of the ladyes and than any 
he had seen 5 , he listened to her learned dissertations on 
books and ideas, answered her eager questions about Eng- 
land, instructed her in English, bowed gratefully when she 
declared that Cromwell was in her eyes 'one of the gallantest 
men in the world', superior even to the Prince of Conde, but 
protested solemnly when she asserted with characteristic 
energy that he would never be satisfied with anything less 
than the crown. For the rest, she poked a little fun at the 
grave diplomat; but he enjoyed her favour nevertheless, as 
she showed in numerous ways. 

Axel Oxenstierna is described by Whitelocke as 'a tall, 
proper, straight, handsome old man 5 with grey hair and a 
long beard. He spoke Latin 'plain and fluent', and was fond 
of relating anecdotes from his eventful life, usually prefaced 
by an apology for his loquacity. 'But', Whitelocke adds, 
'there was great pleasure to hear his discourses, and there was 
much wisdom and knowledge to be gathered from them.' 
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The Chancellor showed himself well versed in English 
politics. He expressed his admiration for Cromwell, though 
he was at no pains to conceal his doubts as to the stability 
of his regime. Negotiations proceeded rather slowly, and it 
was not until April 1654 that Whitelocke's agreement was 
drawn up. It contained no clauses of a definitely political 
nature. It was simply a generally phrased contract of 
friendship and commerce. 

Queen Kristina had one day confided a secret to the Eng- 
lish ambassador: she intended to abdicate. Whitelocke had 
tried to dissuade her, but in vain. She declared that no 
woman could ever protect the interests of a country satis- 
factorily, and that her cousin, Karl Gustav, was infinitely 
better fitted for the task than she; adding: 'It is somewhat of 
love to myself to please my own fancy, by my private retire- 
ment. 5 

Kristina stood firmly by her decision. She turned her 
back on authority, throne, and country, at the same 
time as she renounced her Protestant faith and became a 
Catholic. 

The Protestant world was amazed and shocked; Rome 
exulted. Every one at the time discussed the remarkable 
event, and people have never yet ceased to ask: how could 
the daughter of Gustav Adolf desert the faith for which her 
father fought and died? 

Kristina is a psychological puzzle. There were many who 
admired her, many who detested her, few who liked her. 
This troubled her but little. She regarded the world and its 
inhabitants with coldness, and for the most part with con- 
tempt. She was fully conscious of her own intellectual 
superiority. 

Thus she has been the subject of much discussion, and 
opinion has not always been favourable to her. Much stress 
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has been laid on her high-strung temperament, on an almost 
hysterical tendency which often showed itself in her. Her 
abdication has been regarded as the whim of an unbalanced 
woman who, forgetful of her duty as sovereign of the land 
and as her father's daughter, indulged a vain inclination for 
the purpose of winning notoriety by an act of extreme 
eccentricity. Her private life, stamped as it is all through 
by hyper-nervous restlessness, has come in for censure, too, 
as have also her boundless extravagance and her love of 
pleasure which were displayed in court festivals of French 
magnificence. Attention has been drawn to her strange 
relations with a series of more or less worthy favourites, at 
the same time as she repudiated the advice of a man of such 
eminent merits as Axel Oxenstierna, and broke her youthful 
promise of marriage to her cousin, Karl Gustav. She has 
been criticized for her insuperable repugnance to marriage 
in general, which she herself explained and defended as the 
triumph of the intellect over the sensual side of existence; an 
explanation which has been dismissed as immodest hypo- 
crisy, for did she not prove her love for the brilliant noble- 
man, Magnus Gabriel De la Gardie, did she not play love- 
games with the light-hearted and martial Count Tott, and 
were there not whispers of secret meetings between her and 
foreigners like the French doctor Bourdelot? Do not her 
aphorisms about love testify to an undisguisedly cynical and 
Epicurean conception? 

There is a certain element of truth in all this, but it is not 
the whole truth. Undoubtedly Kristina's character had in 
it a deep emotional vein. For a man like Cardinal Azzolino, 
whom she met during the days of her voluntary exile in 
Rome a man with a strong personality and a fine intellect 
behind his elegant, polished exterior she entertained a 
passion which there can be no mistaking. Her inward con- 
flict and the disharmony of her nature are apparent to all 
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and sundry. But we must never forget that her whole life 
was one long struggle, as hard as it was sincere, to master 
and subdue this disharmony, to find herself. She believed 
that she would achieve her end by giving her individuality 
free play. There is something very human about this 
struggle of hers, sprung from pride that may appear bizarre, 
and at the same time from the passionate desire of a lofty 
intellect to come to terms with the deepest problems of 
existence. 

Kristina inherited not merely the temperament of her 
mother, the hysterical Hohenzollern princess, but a great 
deal from her father too. Her conversion to Catholicism 
was, in its way, a full-blooded Vasa act, even though it may 
appear at first sight like a cynical mockery of the ethics of 
the Vasa dynasty. It bears the proud stamp of incorruptible 
individualism. The Vasas never subjected themselves. They 
loved above all to rule, and this woman had been seized with 
the by no means common desire to rule over herself. Gustav 
Vasa, her great-grandfather, had built up his kingdom by 
individual conviction and tremendous dominating force. It 
was the same craving to be free to follow her own individual 
convictions and determine her own actions that led Kristina 
to abandon her kingdom. With her acute mind she tore to 
pieces the world around her. She tested everything, pos- 
sessed as she was by lagrande curiosite, and found herself com- 
pelled to reject it. She analysed just what it was that her 
position, and the duties it involved, thrust upon her. The 
analysis, sharp as a knife and embodied in the clear words 
of frigid logic, fretted it to pieces. She asserted her right to 
accept the truth, wherever she found it, and her equally un- 
conditioned right to follow the voices she heard within her- 
self, wherever they might lead her. She was honest and 
sincere when she declared that she was not fitted to be a 
ruler; in the hide-bound Sweden of the seventeenth cen- 
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tury she was not. She longed to create her own kingdom, 
in which she could live freely, unbound, unhampered. 

Kristina had equipped herself thoroughly for her search. 
Her thirst for knowledge was enormous, and her learning 
covered a wide field. She studied languages, philosophy, 
and religion, all with the same amazing receptivity. She 
read Plato, Tacitus, the Church Fathers, and modern 
authors, and made brilliant and witty commentaries on 
their writings to the circle of scholars of European fame 
whom she loved to gather round her. The world talked and 
gossiped about her, the court respectfully bowed. So did the 
men of letters, but their homage was not paid merely to the 
reigning monarch, it was a tribute also to her natural talents. 
Pascal sang her praises, Milton wrote a panegyric in her 
honour, and Descartes, the philosopher of the moment, 
declared solemnly that she more than the majority of people 
was created in God's image. 

, *' She had undoubtedly very pronounced religious cravings. 
Her intellectualism by no means made her an atheist. For 
her the question was simply, which was the true and right 
religion? Lutheranism failed to satisfy her. She had early 
conceived an aversion to its strict and narrow doctrine, 
which made her shudder (when it did not bore her to death), 
served up as it was in hour-long sermons, or in heated dis- 
putes, stamped by the spirit of conflicting orthodoxy in its 
most acute form. Her tutor, Johannes Matthae, led her 
along different paths. His religion was no iron-bound 
orthodoxy, he dreamt of reuniting the Christian churches 
on the basis of the fundamental truths of Christianity. He 
stirred the first doubts in her as to the claims of the Pro- 
testant faith to be the one road to salvation, and these 
doubts finally made her a convert to Roman Catholicism. 

It was, perhaps, primarily her aesthetic leanings which 
drove her thither. But her intellectual needs found satis- 
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faction there as well. Catholicism was presented to her by 
two eminent men, Descartes, the great scholar, and Chanut, 
the prominent diplomat and accomplished man of the 
world. These pleased her better than the querulous Swedish 
clergy. They initiated her into what Catholicism really 
meant; and after she had taken the tremendous step of 
appealing direct to the head of the Jesuits for aid, and he 
had sent two of his assistants to remove her last doubts, she 
made up her mind to adopt openly the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

Some people have considered that her desire to embrace 
the Catholic faith constituted the only real motive for her 
abdication for the law of the land did not permit her to go 
on ruling, once she had adopted a religion other than that 
of the State. Others, again, assert that her abdication 
sprang from her lack of belief in her own ability to fulfil the 
duties of the Crown. In either case she was sincere. It was 
a courageous act. No doubt she could reckon on the 
ovations of the Catholic world and on attracting the atten- 
tion of the whole of Europe, but she had also to be prepared 
for the desertion of those who had hitherto bowed in loyal 
reverence before her. Whitelocke had pointed this out to 
her, and she had replied: C I looke upon such things as these 
as the course of this world, and shall expect such scornes and 
be prepared to condemne them/ 

One day in the spring of 1654 Whitelocke, looking out 
from his window in Uppsala, caught sight of the heir 
apparent, Karl Gustav, whom Kristina in 1 650 had induced 
the Estates to acknowledge as heir to the throne, entering 
the town to witness the queen's formal abdication, and to 
be crowned himself as king of Sweden. 

A few weeks later a large travelling-coach went lumbering 
over the frontier between Sweden and Denmark. Kristina 
had set forth upon her journey. 
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Kristina left behind her an empty treasury and a com- 
plaining people. The State was short of ready money, and, 
what was still more serious, the revenues were running low* 
This national poverty was to lead ultimately to a social 
crisis, involving a complete revolution in the whole social 
and administrative organization. 

When Kristina first assumed the government of the realm 
in 1 644, she had thrown herself into her duties with the same 
all-devouring energy as she displayed in her study. She had 
never omitted to attend a Council meeting, and spared her- 
self no pains in preparing the business to be transacted. She 
had discussed all the political questions of the day sensibly, 
ably, wisely. And yet she could never have become a great 
ruler. She lacked the power to execute the plans she had 
conceived, and she lacked, above all, a sense for practical 
finance. She was a born spendthrift. At the time of her de- 
parture, as has already been said, the Swedish State was on 
the verge of bankruptcy. 

The war had swallowed up enormous sums, which it had 
not been easy to find. The men who had fought in it had 
done the State great service, and they must be rewarded. 
Gustav Adolf had inaugurated a system of remuneration by 
awarding peerages (with consequent immunity from taxa- 
tion) or fiefs, farms, and estates, belonging to the State, 
which was already impoverished by his resort in times of 
financial stress to the practice of selling crown lands in order 
to raise ready money. Kristina's regents had continued 
along the same lines, and Kristina herself drove the system 
to an extreme. She ennobled, enfeoffed, and sold, on a scale 
hitherto unknown. The money she raised was squandered 
as quickly as it was obtained. It takes, as she found to her 
cost, a considerable income to live as a patroness of the arts 
and sciences. 

Swedish society in the seventeenth century bore a strongly 
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patrician stamp. The nobility monopolized all official posi- 
tions. Axel Oxenstierna supported this system with his 
whole heart and soul. A landed nobility which devoted all 
its energies to the State and served as leaders of the people, 
which had privileges but also great responsibilities that 
was his ideal. 

The nobles enjoyed a golden age. Their power was solid 
and their wealth increased. The national resources were 
being steadily transferred from the State to its servants; 
adding their new grants and fiefs to the booty which they 
had brought home from the battle-fields and burning towns 
of the Continent, the nobles lived magnificently in the 
castles which were beginning to spring up all over the 
country. 

All this time the people were starving; but they did not 
starve in silence. On the contrary they grumbled and aired 
their griefs on every occasion. The nobility were tax-free, 
and the more land that came into their possession, the 
heavier grew the taxes for the commoners, and the more 
dependent did the peasant become on his lordly landowner. 
The people began to clamour for a reduction of the estates 
of the nobles and for liberation from their subservient posi- 
tion. The country-side was in a ferment. And at the 
memorable Riksdag of 1650 the clamour penetrated to the 
Central Government itself. 

Rumours spread through the land of a revolution in 
England and of disturbances in France. These rumours 
nourished the prevalent discontent. At the Riksdag the 
commoners presented a petition in which they implored 
the queen to save the crown from 'poverty and want' by 
confiscating the estates of the nobility, and to protect the 
peasantry against oppression. The queen, not averse to dis- 
sensions among the Estates, gave a non-committal answer, 
and took no action. 
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Now, in 1654.5 she had abdicated and finally left the land 
over which she had reigned for nearly twenty-two years. At 
Innsbruck she renounced the Protestant faith. Clad in a 
simple, black dress she crossed the floor of the chapel royal 
and knelt before the high altar. The text of the sermon was : 
"Hearken, O daughter 3 and incline thine ear: forget also 
thine own people and thy father's house/ Magnificent 
celebrations followed. The road to Rome lay clear. There, 
in the centre of the arts and sciences and of the Catholic 
faith, she lived for many years, honoured and admired. She 
died in 1689, and was buried in St. Peter's. 

The throne she had vacated was occupied by a man who 
was destined to play a greater part in the history of Europe. 



KARL X GUSTAV 

1654-1660 

KARL X GUSTAV accomplished two great things for Sweden: 
he inaugurated the great social and economical reforms that 
were necessary if the Swedish Empire was to acquire a stable 
foundation, and he gave the country the natural boundaries 
in the south and the control over the gates of the Baltic, 
that were essential to the healthy and full development of 
Sweden proper. 

He aimed at still greater things. These he never attained, 
though he remains when all is said and done a man of large 
ideas, dauntless courage, and iron will, who has left his 
mark on the history of the world. 

His strength was shown by the way he at once proceeded 
to deal with the domestic situation. He went direct to the 
heart of things. The question Kristina had put on one side, 
the question of resumption, he took up. It was a difficult 
and delicate one. Certain aspects of it were intimately 
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connected with the very life of Swedish society. But it was 
absolutely essential that an agreement should be reached 
one way or another. Figures spoke their irrefutable lan- 
guage. In the year 1632 the crown had lost by sale and 
mortgage of land 61,843 silver dalers out of its yearly in- 
come; by 1655 this loss had risen to 306,369 dalers. In 
1632 the value of land thus alienated amounted to 282,154 
dalers; in 1655 to 733>9 6x - 

The day of reckoning came at the Riksdag of 1655. The 
nobility, which was the class chiefly concerned, showed 
itself, for the most part, willing to make concessions. But 
it was divided by a bitter and ominous conflict between the 
higher and lower nobility as to the exact proportions of 
their contributions. The king dominated the scene and 
acted as mediator. The decision reached was: that all such 
estates as were required for the maintenance of the court, 
the military organization, and the mining industry, should 
be resumed by the Crown, together with a fourth part of all 
other estates. 

This decision was chiefly of importance in as much as it 
established a precedent. The actual confiscation, which 
was entrusted to a special board, was allowed to lapse 
during the wars which now broke out. The whole thing, 
however, prepared the way for what was to come later. 

In December 1654, before the scenes described above had 
been enacted, important conferences had taken place in the 
Council. It had been urged unanimously that Sweden 
should invade Poland with an armed force. The king was 
not present in person, but he was represented by his chancel- 
lor, Erik, the son of Axel Oxenstierna, who had died in 1 654, 
weighed down by sorrow, deeply wounded by Kristina's 
open neglect, and crushed by her abdication. Erik Oxen- 
stierna was not long to survive his father. He followed his 
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lord and master to Poland, where, after performing many 

valuable diplomatic services, he died in 1656. 

At the conclusion of the Thirty Years War the govern- 
ment had been faced with the task of mapping out a policy 
for Sweden in her new capacity of an acknowledged Great 
Power. Kristina had not succeeded in this task. Her policy 
had been capricious and changeable. She was most in- 
clined towards France; she loved the French language and 
culture, and would gladly have revived the alliance which 
lapsed after the peace of 1648. But Axel Oxenstierna, who 
remarked one day in conversation with a foreigner that he 
could never understand why they should honour French- 
men by talking their language any more than that of any 
other nation, did not share her views. He preferred to talk 
Latin and keep France at a distance. 

Holland, about this time, definitely broke with Sweden. 
The merchants of The Hague did not welcome Sweden as 
a Great Power. They feared obstacles for their Baltic mari- 
time commerce. As against this, England appeared on the 
horizon as a possible ally. Kristina had never had much 
sympathy for the men who had Charles Fs blood on their 
consciences, and would have preferred to unite all the 
monarchs of Europe in a common crusade against the 
regicides. But Cromwell's influence was rising, and political 
foresight won the day. She recognized the republican 
government, and the sequel was Whitelocke's embassy. 
Economic considerations were all in favour of a rapproche- 
ment between the two countries. England was the greatest 
importer of Sweden's wood and iron, her two principal 
exports, and the Swedes were as anxious to sell as the 
English to buy. 

With Brandenburg, on the other hand, where greed and 
ambition were rife, relations were somewhat strained. In 
this country the seed of a future Great Power lay buried. 
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Fredrik Wilhelm, dreaming dreams of greatness, was none 
too well disposed towards Sweden since her seizure of 
Hither Pomerania, which he himself coveted. 

In the summer of 1655 Karl Gustav was preparing to 
invade Poland. His first reason for this was that the Vasas 
in Poland had not yet relinquished their claims on the 
Swedish Crown. They had, in fact, expostulated with 
Kristina because on her abdication it had passed over to 
a 'strange family 3 . Another and more important reason 
was to be sought in the general situation of eastern Europe. 
Poland had fallen into a state of disintegration. Anarchy 
there had become worse than ever, and Russia was casting 
longing eyes on Polish territories. In 1654 the Cossacks 
placed themselves under Russian protection. Poland pro- 
tested. The Tsar took up the challenge, and things began 
to look threatening for his western neighbours. The Russian 
problem had turned up again for Sweden, and in these 
circumstances she could not remain inactive. The situation 
had much in common with that which had confronted 
Erik XIV when he occupied Estonia. Karl Gustav deter- 
mined to anticipate the Tsar by invading Poland himself. 

The Swedish armies crossed the Polish frontier, and the 
first step in one of the greatest adventures of Swedish history 
was taken. 

Karl Gustav had learnt much in the school of Torstensson. 
Lightning moves were his strong point, as they had been 
Torstensson's. In the course of a few months he occupied 
the greater part of Poland. His advance turned into a 
triumphal progress. 

Sweden was once more led towards the evolution of great 
plans. The king's original intention had been simply to 
reconquer that province of Prussia which had once before 
been a member of the Swedish Empire. But after his 
brilliant initial successes, which struck all Europe with 
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amazement, he began to sketch out still more daring plans. 
It has been said that he aimed at effecting a partition of 
Poland. This was actually only an alternative in his system 
a system, indeed, which varied according as the clouds 
gathered or lifted over the battle-fields. His most cherished 
ambition was to revive the old union between Sweden and 
Poland, and set the dual crown on his own head. Later he 
also cast glances northwards. A conquest of the Dano- 
Norwegian kingdom appeared as a possibility. Gradually 
in Karl Gustav's ambitious mind the plan took shape of 
forming a Scandinavian-Baltic Empire, which would com- 
mand the Sound and embrace the whole of the Baltic in a 
wide circle. He was filled with a wild joy, this fat and heavy 
man, as he sat among his generals over the tankards and the 
wine-cups. The possibilities seemed to him limitless, and 
at times like this, when the wine had loosened his tongue 
and given wings to his thoughts, his speech inclined to 
become bombastic. He was a man to gamble with Fortune. 
He believed himself strong enough to hold her constant. 

Bells were ringing in the churches and monasteries of 
Poland. Conferences were being held in Polish castles. 
The men in the villages were donning their armour; Poland 
was rising in revolt. The invaders, the godless, plundering 
Swedes, should be driven from the land. The reaction had 
come. 

Karl Gustav marched on a zigzag course through the 
country. But fortune followed him no longer. His soldiers 
fell by the wayside. Disease ravaged his army. His dreams 
of a Swedish-Polish Empire faded slowly out. 

Everywhere in Europe couriers were hastening from 
court to court. Karl Gustav had been tampering with 
almost all the inflammable substances in contemporary 
Europe. The Elector of Brandenburg, as ruthless as the 
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Swedish monarch, had been following his movements with 
tense interest, and selling him supplies as dearly as he could. 
The Emperor began to make his preparations. Denmark 
believed that an opportunity was approaching for avenging 
the Peace of Bromsebro. And behind Denmark the sails 
of the great Dutch fleet were coming into sight. Cromwell 
alone had rejoiced at the Swedish successes. For him the 
Swedes were Protestants, and Karl Gustav had in him the 
makings of a second Gustav Adolf. So far as Cromwell was 
concerned the Swedes were welcome to extend their power 
right across to the Caspian Sea. 

In July 1656 the Swedish armies, reinforced by the Bran- 
denburgian, encountered the Poles at Warsaw. It took Karl 
Gustav three days to wrest the victory from the hands of his 
opponents; but his triumph was a brilliant one. His fame 
spread all over Europe. But what was the use of one victory 
when the flame of rebellion was still flickering over the 
whole countryside? 

The Russian hordes pressed over the Livonian frontier, 
for the Tsar had greatly resented Karl Gustav 3 s interference 
in the affairs of Poland. The Elector at once seized the 
opportunity of appropriating East Prussia. The Emperor 
lost no time in declaring war, and Denmark followed his 
example. 

The Swedish army was rapidly withdrawn from Poland, 
and set in motion against Denmark. Karl Gustav made a 
forced march along the southern coast of the Baltic, and in 
three weeks' time his troops were in Holstein. They were 
not much to look at, these Swedish soldiers, stained with 
powder, mud-splashed, ragged; but they were veterans. 
It was an army of picked troops that now took possession 
ofjutland. 

The cold was intense. The Belt, which only a few days 
before was open water, became frozen over. It was then 
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that Karl Gustav had one of his boldest and most brilliant 
inspirations. His army should cross the newly frozen Belt 
and secure a victory by an almost incredible stratagem, 
while the Danes, taken in the rear, would be ready to accept 
almost any terms of peace. 

His generals demurred. The risk, Your Majesty . . .' 
But the quartermaster, Erik Dahlbergh, who had investi- 
gated the state of the ice, staked his life on the success of the 
enterprise. The crossing began, first over the Little Belt, 
then over the Great Belt, troop after troop, regiment after 
regiment, until the whole Swedish army stood in battle array 
on the Island of Zealand. The world was dumbfounded. 
The Danes were caught in a trap. Peace was concluded, 
and by the Treaty of Roskilde, February 1658, the king of 
Denmark agreed to hand over to Sweden Skane, the pearl of 
his kingdom, Halland, Blekinge, Bohuslan, and Bornholm, 
together with the province of Trondheim in Norway. 

The days were past when the only Swedish port on the 
North Sea was Alvsborg. Now she was mistress of the 
Sound. A wedge had been driven through Norway, which 
seemed ready to fall at any moment like ripe fruit into the 
hands of the victor. The idea of a united Scandinavia rose 
up once more. 

England had acted as mediator at the peace-making. 
Cromwell had entertained hopes of turning the Swedish 
forces against the Emperor and of forming a great Protes- 
tant alliance against the Catholic powers. On January 25, 
1658, he had delivered a great speech to his Parliament on 
the foreign situation, the burden of which was that the 
cause of Protestantism was in danger, and that immediate 
action must be taken. No one save the king of Sweden had 
courage enough to stand up against the powers of Catho- 
licism. 'Who is there', Cromwell exclaimed, 'that holdeth 
up his head to oppose this great design? A poor Prince! 
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Indeed poor, but a man in his person as gallant, and truly I 
may say as good, as any these late ages have brought forth; 
a man that hath adventured his all against the Popish 
interest in Poland, and made his acquisitions still good for 
the Protestant religion. He is now reduced into a corner, 
and that which addeth to the grief of all ... is that 
men of our religion forget that and seek for his ruin.' 
English interests were seriously menaced. Denmark and 
Holland were soon again to get the upper hand. e lf they 
can shut us out of the Baltic Sea, and make themselves 
master of that, where is your trade? Where are your 
materials to preserve your shipping, or where will you be 
able to challenge any right by sea to justify yourselves 
against a foreign invasion in your own soil? 5 

But Cromwell's appeal to the most sacred interests of the 
English nation, his glowing representation of Karl Gustav 
as a martyr suffering for his faith, was all in vain. Parliament 
would not listen. And while Cromwell and the whole circle 
of European countries were wondering what Karl Gustav 
was going to do, once peace was concluded, Karl Gustav 
did what no one could have dreamt of. He invaded Den- 
mark for a second time. Denmark was no longer to be an 
independent State. 

It was a brutal attack, but to the Swedish king it seemed 
absolutely imperative. The Danes had made difficulties 
when Karl Gustav, after the Peace of Roskilde, pressed 
them to enter into alliance with Sweden. At the same time 
their intimacy with Holland was increasing. It was only 
natural to assume that, with Holland to help them, they 
would seize the first opportunity of violating the Peace of 
Roskilde. Karl Gustav still had various other enemies with 
whom he had not yet settled his account. It seemed to him 
necessary first of all to dispose of the Danish business. 

In August 1658 the Swedish army stood before Copen- 
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hagen. But the attack on the Danish capital failed. The 
Danes defended themselves heroically. They set fire to the 
suburbs of the town in order to check the Swedish onslaught, 
and Karl Gustav let the favourable moment pass, the right 
use of which might have made Denmark a Swedish pro- 
vince. Instead of storming Copenhagen he began to invest 
it. This proved a fatal mistake. Kronborg was indeed 
captured, whereby the Swedes acquired complete control 
of the mouth of the Sound. But this was of little avail. In 
October the Dutch fleet appeared in the Sound and offered 
battle, and one of the most celebrated sea-fights of the time 
took place. The Dutchman, de Witt, was pitted against the 
Swede, Karl Gustav Wrangel. The Dutchman fell, but 
after six hours of furious fighting his countrymen gained 
their objective: they broke through the Swedish line, and 
Copenhagen was saved. 

The last act had begun. In February 1659 Karl Gustav 
attempted what he ought to have done much sooner, 
namely to storm Copenhagen. He failed. That was the 
turning-point. The newly acquired territories began to 
grow restive. The province of Trondheim was recovered 
by the Danes. The enemy crossed over to Funen, and the 
Swedish army was beaten at Nyborg. Karl Gustav left 
Denmark. He called the Estates to a Riksdag in Gothen- 
burg; but in February 1 660, at the early age of thirty-eight, 
he fell ill and suddenly died. 

KARL XI 

1660-1697 

IT was the dawn of a new era for the people of Sweden. 
Once more a warrior king had been snatched away in the 
midst of his activities, and once more a council of regency 
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had to be appointed to carry on the government until such 
time as the young king, the son of Karl Gustav, should have 
attained years of discretion. 

Once more the nobility enjoyed a golden age. Karl X 
Gustav had provided in his will that the government of the 
country should be placed in the hands of a body consisting 
of the five high State functionaries, the queen-mother, 
Hedwig Eleonora, and his own brother. Duke Adolfjohan. 
The terms of the will were not exactly followed. Adolf 
Johan was excluded. He could not, it was said, be con- 
sidered a Swedish nobleman, and had therefore no right to 
occupy a position in the government. The queen, however, 
was allowed to retain her place. The government included, 
furthermore, two high officials. One was the Provost- 
Marshal, Per Brahe, formerly the highly meritorious gover- 
nor of Finland, a member of the higher aristocracy, the 
richest man in Sweden, and the lord of Visingso, where 
he ruled as a prince over his subjects. The other was 
the Chancellor, Magnus Gabriel De la Gardie, Queen 
Kristina's one-time favourite; he, too, immeasurably rich, 
a man of magnificent appearance certainly the hand- 
somest man in Europe, a foreigner remarked French by 
education and bearing, too airily optimistic ever to become 
a statesman of importance, a spendthrift, a grand seigneur, 
and an enthusiastic patron of the arts and sciences. 

The Lord High Treasurer was Gustav Bonde, a practical 
man with none of De la Gardie's dazzling magnificence, 
but endowed instead with two virtues, thrift and caution 
which provided a valuable counterpart to the boundless 
generosity and lively imagination of the other. The post of 
Lord High Admiral was bestowed on Karl Gustav Wrangel, 
whose record was clean and unsullied. He was said to be 
one of the best generals in Europe. 

At the Riksdag of 1660 an important clause was added 
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to the constitution. By this so-called 'additament', the 
power of the Council as opposed to that of the Senate was 
very considerably increased. It was in this direction that 
things had been moving during the previous period of 
regency, but now the alteration was set down in black and 
white, with the result that the brilliant band of noblemen 
could now proceed to govern. 

As a first step before even the government described 
above had been appointed peace was concluded, first of 
all with Poland, at the monastery of Oliva, near Danzig. 
The king of Poland now withdrew all claims on the Swedish 
Crown, and formally ceded Livonia to Sweden. Thus the 
struggle between Sweden and Poland, which had been 
raging ever since the beginning of the century, came to an 
end. In this peace were included also the Emperor and 
Brandenburg. With Denmark a treaty was drawn up in 
Copenhagen in the same year, 1660. Sweden relinquished 
Bornholm and the province of Trondheim, but retained 
everything else she had gained at the treaty of Roskilde. 
Finally an agreement was reached with Russia in 1661 on 
a basis of status quo. 

Karl Gustav's exploits were thus wound up with good 
general result. But it soon began to be apparent that the 
members of the government and of the Council by no means 
saw eye to eye as to the best method of promoting national 
interests, power, and prosperity. The great question was, 
whether to refrain from further participation in large-scale 
wars and to concentrate on the consolidation of what was 
already won, taking economy as the guiding principle; or 
whether to continue along the well-known paths, trusting 
in good fortune and Swedish arms, and persisting in the 
same lavish expenditure. De la Gardie had never had an 
economical mind, and Wrangel cherished proud memories 
of the laurels he had once gathered on the field of honour. 
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He was ready to draw his sword again at any moment. On 
the other hand Sweden was poor. The Lord High Treasurer 
emphasized this point, citing the national debt, which had 
risen to alarming proportions. It was his definite opinion 
that Sweden ought, for the future, to hold herself aloof from 
the armed conflicts of the European Powers. He considered 
furthermore that the confiscation, which had been sus- 
pended during the wars of Karl Gustav, should beresumed. 
Per Brahe was alarmed. He was convinced that the nobility 
was the class best fitted to govern. The State should, in 
his opinion, look about for other sources of revenue by 
a reorganization of her mercantile system. Moreover, on 
fulfilment of certain conditions, it was always possible to 
count on subsidies from foreign Powers. These subsidies 
were to play a conspicuous part in the policy and economy 
of the regents; and, unfortunately, in the later history of 
Sweden. 

It must be admitted that the foreign policy of the regency 
lacked the great leading ideas which had inspired the activi- 
ties of Gustav Adolf and of Karl Gustav. It had difficulty 
in holding a steady course, disturbed as it was by the unrest 
in Europe, and at the same time attracted by the generous 
offers of subsidy, now of one Great Power, now of another. 
In 1665 a treaty of friendship and commerce was concluded 
with England. In 1668 Sweden joined with England and 
Holland to form the Triple Alliance against France. This 
pleased the anti-French faction in the Council, but De la 
Gardie, lover of all things French, was mightily displeased. 
He set himself to work for a revival of the old alliance with 
France, and French diplomats strove towards the same end. 
In the year 1670 mysterious negotiations took place in 
Dover. Charles II, yielding to French pressure and pro- 
mises, ranged himself on the side of France, and the Triple 
Alliance broke up. In 1671 Louis XIV dispatched to 
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Sweden one of his most experienced diplomats, Pomponne, 
later to be his foreign minister, who induced the Swedish 
government to assign a force of 16,000 men to assist France 
against hostile German princes. In recompense for this, 
Sweden was to receive 400,000 crowns a year in time of 
peace, and 600,000 in time of war. 

The government policy was not dictated by economy. 
Gustav Bonde's opinions made little impression. The confis- 
cation was resumed, but was laid aside again, and extrava- 
gance became more pronounced than ever. Admirable, 
though very costly, support was given to the arts and 
sciences. Famous architects and painters were called in 
to undertake magnificent buildings and decorations. At 
the same time donations were granted right and left, and 
the members of the government entertained no such false 
modesty as not to consider themselves worthy of some 
recompense. 

Ambition the government did not lack. Noblesse oblige. 
It founded the Swedish National Bank, the first of its kind 
in the world; but its extravagance aggravated the financial 
difficulties, and the lack of money had in its turn a paralysing 
effect on the vitality of the people. Less and less was done. 
The national defences were allowed to crumble, a negli- 
gence all the more culpable in as much as Sweden might, 
according to the treaty of 1672, find herself called upon at 
any moment to take the field. 

When war came it revealed a grim and terrible reality. 
It exchanged the fantasies of the golden years for inexorable 
fact, frivolity for deadly earnest. The wealth ebbed out of 
the pockets of the nobles, and was sucked up in the Crown 
budget. 

In the year 1672 Karl XI assumed direct control of the 
government. He was a wayward boy; his education had 
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been neglected, he had been but little initiated into the 
duties of kingship and cared little for them; he was ignorant 
and undisciplined. Magnus Gabriel De la Gardie remained 
as Chancellor and retained also his dominating influence, 
dreaming dreams of greatness, hoping to become a second 
Mazarin. The Council was to be pushed on one side, and 
the king that is to say, his first minister was to become 
absolute. 

Over in Europe the storm was gathering. Louis XIV had 
sent his army to overrun Holland, the hated merchant- 
state, which seemed as if it were now about to be crushed 
under his heavy hand. 

But the war did not go as he had reckoned. Holland 
defended herself bravely and successfully with her ram- 
parts and flooded fields. The Emperor and Brandenburg 
came to her relief. France was isolated. In these conditions 
French diplomats were anxious to hold Sweden to her pro- 
mise of 1672. French gold was flowing into the Swedish 
court. The military party became aggressive, and Karl XI 
had nothing to say against a conflict with Brandenburg. 
In 1674 Sweden entered the war. 

Karl XI went out to this war a mere boy. He returned 
from it an embittered and disillusioned man. What he had 
experienced in the course of it, the consequences of laziness, 
slackness, extravagance, and irresponsible frivolity, left its 
mark on him for the rest of his life. He could never forget 
those moments of impending danger when he had first 
realized that the fleet was unusable, all its material half- 
rotten, that the men were utterly untrained, and that there 
was no money even for the most imperative measures. The 
despair that seized him then entered deep into his soul. He 
could never forgive or forget what he had then been through. 
The well-being of the State demanded that he should wage 
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remorseless war on the system that had had such fatal con- 
sequences. 

Karl XI was not an attractive personality. He was angu- 
lar, clumsy in manner, silent and shy. He lacked talent; 
his mental horizon was terribly narrow. One single idea 
had taken possession of him, and it mastered him until his 
last breath: the idea of saving and improving his financial 
position. That was his life-work, as he conceived it. But if 
he was to save, he had to have an income to save from, and 
if he was to improve, he had to acquire power. He acquired 
both these things, obstinately, fanatically, but effectively. 
He was dogmatic about the right on which he built, and the 
duty to which he appealed became as iron bands. He him- 
self became a machine, a principle Royal Majesty; and 
Royal Majesty has no feelings, nothing but demands and 
exactions from its subjects. There is something cold and 
harsh about Karl's reign. It began with a battle for the life 
or death of the State. The State was saved, but its foremost 
servants, the nobles, went under, impoverished to the point 
of starvation. The shadows of the once superb members of 
the higher aristocracy, now expelled from castles and offices, 
fill the background of Sweden in the decade 1680-90; and 
against this background the figure of the solitary, reserved 
despot stands out, seated at his writing-desk, lost in calcula- 
tions and figures, counting, adding, while the sums grew 
beneath his touch. 

There is no need to enter into a detailed account of the 
dreary wars of 1674-80, in which the Swedes were opposed 
by the Emperor, Brandenburg, Holland, and Denmark, the 
last having as usual seized the opportunity for avenging old 
scores. The war was conducted by land and sea. The repu- 
tation of Karl Gustav Wrangel, the famous old field- 
marshal, suffered considerably from his defeat at Fehrbellin 
in Brandenburg in 1675 by the troops of the Elector. The 
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same year the Swedish fleet suffered a serious reverse in an 
engagement with the Danish fleet off the southern coast of 
Oland; and then followed a terrible period, when Karl was 
faced with the alternatives of either abandoning Skane 
to the Danes, or risking a desperate attack on them. He 
chose the latter course; and in December 1676 one of the 
bloodiest battles in the history of Sweden took place outside 
Lund, the Swedes emerging victorious. Karl was able to 
record in his diary: c The 4th (December), which was a 
Monday, we had with the help of God a happy victory over 
the Danes, when they were completely routed at Lund. 
For this be God sincerely praised, honoured and thanked.' 
These few words indicated that the situation was saved. 

The war continued for a few more years, bringing little 
glory to Sweden. The task of peace-making was begun and 
ended. At Saint-Germain, the French monarch, with a 
munificent gesture of protection, signed a peace-treaty 
with Brandenburg on behalf of Sweden. It was a peace 
humiliating in form, though easy as to terms. Sweden ceded 
to Brandenburg her possessions in Further Pomerania. In 
the same year, 1679, peace was concluded with the King 
of Denmark, who had to content himself with monetary 
reparations. 

Then came the hour of reckoning for those who had led 
Sweden into this war. 

An autocracy was established. A whole class, which for 
centuries had supported constitutional liberty in Sweden, 
was bereft of its property and reduced to beggary. It was the 
State arrayed against the individual. The silent, reserved 
man, who directed everything, developed during the course 
of the hard struggle into a terrifying tyrant, whose shadow 
darkened the whole country. 

De la Gardie had already lost all his influence long 
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before the visitation began. Younger men had stepped 
into his place, among them the talented and zealous Erik 
Lindschold, and Johan Gyllenstierna, the latter one of the 
really great men of seventeenth-century Sweden, a ruthless 
character of brutal strength, a genius inspired with revolu- 
tionary ideas. His policy was to restore the ruined finances 
of the country by a comprehensive confiscation, with the 
means thus acquired to organize a strong military force, 
and then to embark upon an independent foreign policy 
without reliance upon foreign subsidies. Johan Gyllen- 
stierna died in 1680 and was consequently never able to 
carry out his great work of reformation; but it was his ideas 
that inspired the social revolution of 1680-90. 

At the Riksdag of 1680 the great battle took place 
between the king, the higher and lower nobility, and the 
commoners. The brothers Hans and Axel Wachtmeister 
stepped forward as the king's champions in the debates in 
the House of the Nobles, and it ended with the surrender of 
the higher nobility and the crushing victory of the Crown. 
It was decided to appoint a commission, the so-called 
'Greater Commission 3 , to investigate the actions of the 
regents and report upon them. It was furthermore decided 
that all earldoms and baronies, royal demesnes, and other 
large fiefs should be confiscated, and for the execution of 
this decision a second commission was appointed, the 'Con- 
fiscation Commission'. And yet another noteworthy event 
took place. The king put the question to the Estates, 
whether he was bound by the constitution to rule c with the 
advice of the Council'. The Estates answered humbly and 
in deepest subservience that the king was bound by nothing 
but the law of the land, and that consultation of the Council 
depended entirely on his own goodwill and pleasure. With 
this important decision the fate of the Council was sealed. 
Even before this it had in actual practice been pushed on 
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one side. The pronouncement of the Estates made this 
condition permanent. The Council sank into a state of 
complete powerlessness. From having been 'Councillors 
of the Realm', its members were reduced to the status of 
'Royal Councillors*. As councillors of the realm they had 
been a mighty corporation which had claimed to constitute 
a class by itself. As royal councillors they had no indepen- 
dent voice. 

Royal despotism made its appearance in Sweden. The 
confiscation did not end with the decision of 1680. At the 
Riksdag of 1682 it was entrusted entirely to the discretion 
of the king, and this meant that all land which, from earliest 
times, had come from the Crown, was to return to the 
Crown. At the same time the king's own power was ex- 
tended. He took over both legislation and taxation. The 
Estates bowed beneath his royal will, as the Council had 
done before them. Karl XI became an all-commanding 
monarch, whose orders, obeyed throughout the whole 
country, hard and sharp as the words of command he 
hurled out on the training-ground on his incessant tours of 
inspection, had always the same burden: the interests of 
the State go before those of the individual, the State has the 
right to give, but also the right to take back what it has 
once given. 

The machinery of despotism began to work with perfect 
precision and immutable justice. Before the thirty-six 
members of the Great Commission, who obtained from 
their gracious sovereign complete freedom from responsi- 
bility for their acts, were brought those of the regents who 
were still alive, and the relatives of those who had died, to 
answer for their extravagance and extortions. The charge 
was that of misappropriation of State funds. Sentences 
were passed in rapid succession; and then began the labori- 
ous task of deciding the exact sums with which the culprits 
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were to compensate the State. The figures mounted up. 
It was discovered that Magnus Gabriel De la Gardie had 
deprived the Crown of no less than 260,000 silver riksdalers, 
which he had therefore to repay. Karl Gustav WrangePs 
account was only 1 74,000. Nils Brahe fared worst. He had 
to answer for his uncle, the former Provost-Marshal Per 
Brahe, who in his lifetime had so jealously guarded the 
rights of the higher nobility. His aristocratic ideas cost his 
nephew no less than 700,000 riksdalers. 

It was not easy to provide sums of this magnitude, when 
the source of income had been cut off. Hand in hand with 
the Great Commission the Confiscation Commission began 
its activities. Its task was to trace the history of all old fiefs 
and gifts which had been granted by the Crown, and see to 
it that they were returned. The enormous demesnes of the 
aristocracy shrank to nothing. The small owner had to 
leave his farm, if it could be proved by documentary evi- 
dence that he had the State to thank for the land he had 
been cultivating. One soldier, who had been granted a 
reward for saving the life of Karl X Gustav, had his reward 
taken from him. Men who had helped to build up the 
Swedish Empire were bereft of everything. The whole of 
society found itself rocking. Nothing was safe. De la 
Gardie's servants had to sell their master's private effects 
to buy him daily bread. C I am weary of sighing/ he wrote, 
e all day long I am sad.* 

The Swedish higher nobility went under, crushed by the 
State in which it had hitherto been lord and master. Its 
financial backbone was broken, its social influence had 
vanished for ever. New men and new families stepped into 
the service of the royal autocracy. The sharp division 
between higher and lower nobility was effaced, and a class- 
levelling took place. The Estate that benefited most from 
the confiscations was, obviously, that of the peasants the 
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backbone of old Sweden whom the nobles had reduced 
almost to a state of serfdom. This was, perhaps, not wholly 
of bad omen for the future consolidation of the national will 
and the strength of the people. 

When Karl towards the end of his reign made a general 
survey of the financial situation, he found that he had 
increased the State revenues by a matter of z\ million 
riksdalers per annum. He was satisfied with his work. 
He had been a good steward. He used the means which 
he had raised to establish the Swedish national militia, 
organized on the system that each soldier was granted a 
plot of land large enough to support him one might call 
it an establishment of military land-tenure. He rebuilt the 
fleet, and founded, on an island off Blekinge, a town and 
a naval station, which received the name of Karlskrona. 
Thus he provided the wherewithal for the Swedish Empire, 
under his son and successor, to fight its last fight as the 
guardian of Western culture against the East, 

The guiding principles of foreign policy developed by 
Johan Gyllenstierna had been: liberation from French 
guardianship, alliance with Denmark-Norway, a new in- 
terest in the East. His Scandinavian dreams were to be 
realized in the alliance which was formed in 1679-80, 
shortly after the conclusion of peace, between Sweden and 
Denmark. 

Karl XI was no foreign politician. On the death of 
Gyllenstierna he entrusted the conduct of foreign affairs 
to Bengt Oxenstierna, a skilful and accomplished diplomat, 
and indicated his royal will with the one word: peace. And 
as the royal word had now become law, peace it was. 
Oxenstifi&na held firmly to this principle. Otherwise he did 
not leave much standing of GyUenstierna's work. He sepa- 
rated Sweden once more from Denmark, and inaugurated 
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a high-flown policy, aimed mainly at opposing France. 
In 1 68 1 he drew up the guarantee-pact with Holland, a 
defensive treaty intended to safeguard the sanctity of the 
Peaces of Westphalia and Nimeguen. As Denmark and 
Brandenburg were at this time being drawn over to the side 
of France, both the Emperor and Spain joined the alliance. 
When France in 1 688 resumed the struggle for the realiza- 
tion of traditional French ambitions, Karl sent troops on a 
few occasions to assist her opponents. Among other things 
he supported the landing of William of Orange in England. 
Swedish troops served in the Netherlands in 1690-1 and 
marched to the upper Rhine in fulfilment of Karl's treaty 
with the Emperor. But his friendly relations with the sea 
powers were disturbed by their aggressions on Swedish 
trade. France's siren-song made itself heard once more, and 
Oxenstierna had a hard fight to maintain his ideas in the 
face of a pro-French faction in the Council. Karl clung, 
however, to his principles of peace and neutrality, and had 
the satisfaction of receiving on his death-bed a request from 
the militant powers for Swedish mediation at the approach- 
ing peace conference at Ryswick. 

Karl XI was not an attractive personality, but he in- 
spired respect. His greatness lay in the strength of his will. 
His royal achievement was not of a glorious nature. It had 
the grey colour, as also the strength and hardness, of granite. 

KARL XII 
1697-1718 

KARL XII has long been regarded as what an eminent 
modern English historian has called 'the wild warrior-king' ; 
the obstinate young soldier who interspersed his bear-hunts 
with still more thrilling battues against Danes, Poles, and 
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Russians, and who with these wild and thoughtless games, 
conducted as a kind of heroic sport one against ten ! 
plunged Sweden headlong into misery and destruction. He 
has been regarded as a romantic hero, a soldier of fortune, 
who fought until he fell, because he enjoyed fighting; as in- 
curably light-headed and at the same time magnificent in 
his folly; unapproachable, inspiring. And the outcome of 
it all was, in the words of Samuel Johnson, that 

He left a name., at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

Modern scholarship has not, however, been satisfied with 
this estimate, which in the passage of the years, as our know- 
ledge has widened and deepened, has been relegated to the 
world of legend. King Karl, the young hero, has turned 
into the brilliant general and far-sighted sovereign, keenly 
alive to the importance of his historic mission; a lofty repre- 
sentative of justice, and a magnificent champion of the 
function of Sweden as the barrier of Western culture against 
Asiatic barbarity; the c wild warrior-king' has become a 
monarch who did, indeed, employ war as a means, and who 
was remarkably at ease among the whir of cannon-balls and 
in the thick of cavalry charges, but who was in his heart and 
soul as sincere a lover of peace as was his father, Karl XI . It is 
a fact not to be lost sight of that Karl never declared war, just 
as he never, not even at the height of his brilliant triumphs, 
sought after conquest. He stood for a nation that was per- 
fectly satisfied with the territory and the power it already 
possessed. His object was purely and simply to incapacitate 
his enemies, one by one, in order to secure the safety of his 
Empire; that Empire which, heterogeneous as it may appear 
from the point of view of language and race, yet built up a 
firm unity on the basis of culture and religion. Karl was 
forced to become a soldier, a conqueror he never became. 
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Now the fact is that Karl has not left any clue to his inner- 
most thoughts and intentions. He never revealed himself to 
his ministers, neither has he left any papers which might 
serve as a direct guiding-line to later investigators. The 
Empire of Sweden collapsed like a house of cards at his 
death, without any one being able to interpret the ideas 
which had lain behind the outward events. The bullet at 
Fredriksten, the little Norwegian fortress at which Karl fell, 
deprived him of any possibility of explaining or justifying 
himself, by word or deed, at the end of, or perhaps rather in 
the course of, a completed campaign. 

As things are, we have to probe after his secret with 
nothing but his incomplete life's work to help us. But as we 
follow him and his Carolinians on their warlike Odyssey 
across the battle-fields of eastern Europe, our eyes are 
opened also to the logical connexion between the different 
steps in his, at first sight, aimless course. People have at- 
tempted to explain Karl's character, which appears at once 
so simple and so complex, by laying stress on his sense for 
the logical and rational. He met the events of his life with 
the strength of logical thought, and laid out his path in 
accordance with it. This path led him from Sweden to 
Denmark, from Denmark to Poland, and thence to the 
steppes of southern Russia, to Turkey and Norway. Along 
it are inscribed the names of Travental, Narva, Klissov, 
Holovzin, and Altranstadt, equally with those of Poltava, 
Bender, Stralsund, and Fredriksten. It led from brilliant 
successes to annihilation. But no one could divert him from 
it. He walked forward, silent and reserved, controlled and 
disciplined, striving ever towards a single goal, which his 
common sense told him was the only right one: the complete 
demolition of his enemies. And his Carolinians walked at 
his side to their destruction. As the shadow of an army, 
ragged and broken, they surrendered but not until their 
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king, debarred by illness from leading them any longer, had 
abandoned them. 

Many people have marvelled at Karl's amazing power 
over his soldiers, as also at his power over the popular 
imagination in general. He was an absolute monarch, and 
ruled despotically over those who stood beneath his banner. 
'They shall fight, when I command them. 3 But mere com- 
mands, however stern and threatening, would never have 
sufficed to induce these men moving at every step farther 
and farther away from home, asking themselves at every 
step: whence, whither, why? to endure the superhuman 
efforts and sufferings they had to face on these campaigns. 
There is something great and moving about the attitude of 
these Carolinians towards their king and general. To them 
he was a superman, a giant to be both feared and admired. 
Their feelings alternated between devoted, glowing en- 
thusiasm, and something which can only be described as 
hatred. But they did not desert him until the hard blows of 
fate forced him himself to leave them. 

When Karl issued the harsh dictum that his soldiers were 
to fight when he commanded, they obeyed because they 
knew that he himself would be fighting in their midst. He 
was the first. He was always charged with the same ebul- 
lient energy, the same glowing fire. He encouraged them 
and blew life into the dying embers. As time went by his 
features became sharper and his mind hardened. Some- 
times he would be racked with such torturing unrest that 
his usual control deserted him and he could contain himself 
no longer. But he never gave up. The confidence of victory 
never left him. He seemed absolutely incapable of en- 
visaging the idea that he might be beaten. And perhaps it 
was this conviction, firmly rooted in his nature, that gave 
him his strange power over the minds of men. One great 
Swedish writer, who has seen deep into his soul, has never, 
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perhaps, penetrated more deeply than in the passage in 
which he describes the retreat of the Carolinians from the 
battle-field of Poltava. It runs: 

C A soldier among the Dalecarlians, whose hair was 
streaked with grey, whispered to his comrades: Verily, I 
have never seen him so youthful and happy since the day 
at Narva, when we were with Stenbock. For him this is a 
day of victory. 

The wagon lumbered away, and at the head of his 
disordered, wild, fleeing army of proud tatterdemalion?, 
swearing wagoners, loud-moaning cripples and limping 
horses, rode the King of the Carolinians with banners flying 
and music sounding, as though from his greatest victory.' 

Such is the poet's inspired interpretation of one of the 
most tragic moments in the history of Sweden. This inter- 
pretation lifts one corner of the veil that shrouds the mystery 
of Karl, the defeated victor. 

At the end of the seventeenth century there sat on the 
throne of Saxony and Poland a young and debauched 
monarch who cast roguish glances at the many beautiful 
ladies of his court, was foremost at the drinking-bouts, and 
had won fame through his fabulous physical strength. But 
August, Elector of Saxony and elective king of Poland, 
was not merely the dissolute gallant and athlete. Beneath 
his elegant exterior was concealed a statesman; and the 
statesman in him longed for honour and warlike acqui- 
sitions. Livonia, the Swedish Baltic province, filled his 
thoughts. 

At that time also the throne of Denmark was occupied by 
a monarch, Fredrik IV, in whom burned all the ancient 
hatred of his country for Sweden, and who had been 
watching with fear and horror the growth of the Swedish 
menace towards Denmark. South of his kingdom was the 
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Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, who was an old enemy of 
Denmark's, whereas he stood on a footing of warm friend- 
ship with Sweden. This alliance between Sweden and 
Holstein, which had been strengthened by a marriage 
between Duke Fredrik and one of Karl XIFs sisters, was 
formidable because it closed the Swedish circle of influence 
round Denmark. The little dukedom on the southern 
boundary of Denmark formed the connecting link between 
Sweden and her possessions in Germany. 

It was at this juncture that a Livonian nobleman of the 
name of Patkul began his activities. He had risen in fierce 
opposition against the confiscation, had been condemned 
to death, had fled from Sweden, and was now journeying 
between the courts of princes, organizing intrigues against 
Sweden. He suggested to the barbaric despot on the throne 
of Russia, Peter I, that there were other spheres of expansion 
for Russia besides Turkey, and he won to a large extent the 
confidence of King August. He thus achieved (November 
1699) an alliance between Denmark, Saxony, and Russia, 
all of whose rulers hoped to make extensive territorial 
acquisitions at the expense of Sweden. 

This was the prelude to the great War of the North. Karl 
t<5ok up the challenge. In January 1700 he concluded 
defensive treaties with Great Britain and Holland. Sup- 
ported by an Anglo-Dutch fleet he crossed the Sound, 
attacking Denmark first, and, shortly afterwards, Fredrik 
submitted to terms. At Travental, in 1 700, he was forced to 
make peace and to withdraw from the field. But Karl did 
not, as his grandfather had done, demand any provinces 
from Denmark, still less did he contemplate incorporating 
the whole of Denmark in his Empire. His aim was not to 
conquer, but to secure what he already possessed. 

From Denmark, Karl turned against Tsar Peter, and in 
November 1 700 attacked, with fierce onslaught and with 
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brilliant results, the Russian army, vastly superior in 
numbers, at Narva. This was Karl's first great victory, and 
has remained his most celebrated. The fame of it spread 
all over the Continent, and the statesmen of western 
Europe, who were just about to hurl themselves into the 
violent conflict of the Spanish Succession, opened their 
eyes and cast covetous glances at this army which had 
proved so marvellously victorious. Attaching no great 
importance to the struggle -with the despised barbarians, 
they did all in their power to induce Karl to conclude his 
campaign in the East at the earliest possible moment. 
William III of England entertained special hopes of adjust- 
ing the conflict speedily and thus liberating the Swedish 
forces for employment on the battle-fields of western 
Europe. These hopes were, moreover, shared by many of 
Karl's own advisers and officers. Councillor Piper shook 
his wig and aired his discontent openly before the king, and 
old Bengt Oxenstierna drew up with trembling hands his 
political testament, in which he implored Karl to transfer 
a section of his troops to the Western Powers, to win them- 
selves honour and glory in the great struggle against that 
usurper and disturber of the peace, Louis, le roi soleil. 

But the only result the sea-powers could obtain from Karl 
was a promise of some 10,000 Swedes, conditionally upon 
the war with Poland and Russia being ended. After Narva, 
Karl turned against the third of his enemies, King August. 
The Carolinians vanquished August's troops at the River 
Duna, advanced into Poland, and occupied Warsaw. Once 
more Swedish armies dominated Poland, and once more, 
Karl refrained from following in the footsteps of his grand- 
father. He intended neither to partition Poland, nor to set 
the Polish Crown on his own head, but on the contrary to 
strengthen and reorganize Poland. He deposed August, 
and made the Poles elect as king in his stead an amenable, 
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but as it proved a dependent and weak man, Stanislas 
Leszczynski. At that time, in 1704, Swedish arms were still 
at the height of their fame. The victory of Klissov in 1 702 
had borne the proud stamp that boldness, courage, and 
strategic genius always set on Karl's engagements, and the 
storming in 1704 of the strongly fortified city of Lemberg, 
-which Karl took with only a few companies in the space of 
a quarter of an hour, was one of those fabulous feats that 
stand out in glaring contrast to the slow, cautious tactics of 
the previous school of generals. August was pursued in 
1706 as far as his hereditary kingdom of Saxony, and there 
he was forced to his knees. At the Peace of Altranstadt in 
the same year he renounced the throne of Poland and 
pledged himself to withdraw from the Russian alliance. 

At Altranstadt plans were made and discussions held. 
Diplomats came and went, the competition between the 
Western Powers for Karl's support became more intense, 
the eyes of Europe were fixed on the Swedish warrior-king. 
Now it was not his participation in the western war that was 
sought, but his abstention. The Duke of Marlborough him- 
self arrived at the Swedish head-quarters and desired an 
audience. He was full of respectful admiration for Karl, 
and declared he would be happy himself to serve under him, 
in order to learn what still remained for him to know of the 
art of war. In the course of his conversations with Karl he 
found out what he had wanted to know, namely, that if 
Karl could not be won over to the cause of the Western 
Powers, he had at any rate no intention of interfering in the 
great struggle on the French side. Karl's interests lay in the 
East. Tsar Peter had invaded, not only Poland, but also 
the Swedish Baltic possessions, where, in 1703, he laid the 
foundation-stone of St. Petersburg. It was now Karl's 
nearest objective to crush the Tsar, as he had already 
crushed Denmark and Saxony. 
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In the autumn of 1707 the Carolinians resumed their 
march along the route which Karl, with his far-sightedness, 
had mapped out for them. The plan was conceived on the 
grand scale: the goal was Moscow. The blow was aimed at 
the very heart of the Russian Empire. 

But they never got to Moscow. Back through Poland they 
wheeled, and a brilliant victory in Karl's own opinion, the 
fairest of all his victories on the field of battle was won over 
the Russians at Holovzin, in Lithuania; but this marked 
also the climax of his successes. Thenceforth reverses be- 
gan and followed him doggedly. First he was forced to 
turn off southwards in consequence of the harrying tactics 
of the Russians and the difficulties of provisioning his troops. 
Then came the news of the failure of General Lewenhaupt. 
Lewenhaupt, a bold Carolinian and a skilful though very 
cautious general, had received orders to advance from Riga 
to join Karl. His advance had gone far more slowly than 
had been calculated, the Russians had attacked him, and 
he had lost his commissariat-train and his artillery. This 
was a crushing blow for Karl. His great attack on Russia 
had now to be made with considerably smaller forces than 
he had reckoned on. 

At the news of Lewenhaupt's failure, Karl was consumed 
with anxiety. What was going on in his mind during those 
hours can never be known. Nothing, however, would in- 
duce him to break off the march. Farther and farther 
southwards the Carolinians moved, farther and farther 
away from their base of operations. The prospects of pro- 
visions were brighter in the south, and in the Ukraine an 
ally was awaiting them, the scheming old Cossack chief, 
Mazeppa, who had promised to join Karl's side in the 
struggle against the Tsar. And so the army marched on the 
Ukraine instead of on Russia proper, towards Poltava 
instead of towards Moscow. 
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In December 1708 the Carolinians, whose numbers had 
already been decimated by sickness and privation, were 
exposed to a period of intense cold. Perishing and frost- 
bitten they struggled on over the white wastes, their courage 
sinking, their limbs paralysed with cold. The roads were 
lined with men and animals lying as they fell. Drivers were 
found frozen to death on the wagons, their fingers clutched 
convulsively on the reins. In the field-hospitals frightful 
scenes were enacted, the doctors working incessantly to 
amputate arms and legs. Shivering, starving, limping, the 
Swedish army struggled on. Its strength was failing. 

In the summer of 1 709 Karl was outside Poltava awaiting 
reinforcements from Poland. But while waiting, he decided 
to have what Field-Marshal Rehnskold, another prominent 
figure on the proud staff of Carolinian generals, is said to 
have called a 'diversion'. He began to invest Poltava, 
probably with the idea of enticing the main Russian army 
into a decisive action. 

Then the fatal thing happened. Karl, who as usual was 
foremost in the fight, was wounded in the foot with a bullet. 
He treated the matter, in his customary stern and Spartan 
way, as a trifle. But this trifle was to cost him his victory 
and his army. 

Blood-poisoning set in, accompanied by high fever. 
When the Russian army came up and the longed-for 
moment for the great trial of strength approached, Karl 
was rendered incapable of taking command in person. 

Rehnskold assumed supreme command. He was a very 
capable and very brave soldier, whose feats had won him 
both the marshal's staff and the ducal coronet. But he was 
no Karl XII. He had none of the king's authority. Indeed 
relations between him and the other generals were distinctly 
strained. He was not equal to the task. 

The battle began. Karl had himself carried on to the 
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field in a litter. The Swedes fought like lions, but the ill 
fortune which had been dogging their footsteps for the 
past year had not changed. False manoeuvres were made. 
The Russians made the most of the situation. Lewenhaupt 
said later that c his heart stopped beating and it was like the 
stab of a knife' when he realized his mistakes. He saw in a 
flash all that was to come. The Swedish troops began to 
waver. 'Lewenhaupt drew his pistol from the holster and 
turned it on his own men. He threatened and he struck. 
"Stand, boys, in Jesus' holy name. I see the king's litter." 
"If the king is here, we will stand," the soldiers answered. 
"Stand, boys, halt, stand! God be with us!" they shouted 
to each other, as though to steady their trembling limbs, 
dripping with sweat and blood. But step by step they were 
forced backwards, and the cavalry backed with their horses, 
and finally, their hands and faces lacerated, they turned 
about in wild flight, trampling each other down as they ran. 
Beneath the rising clouds of smoke they saw the king lying 
hatless on the ground amid his fallen bodyguard, bearers 
and servants, leaning on his elbows with his wounded foot 
propped on the shattered litter, over which some one had 
spread the clay-bespattered cape of Oxehufvud, one of the 
fallen guardsmen. The set face was black with smoke, but 
the eyes were blazing and he stammered out: "Swedes! 
Swedes!'" 

'There grew up out of the earth a boundless forest, but 
the trunks of the trees were men, and the branches weapons. 
It spread out. It filled the whole landscape, and moved 
forwards, ceaselessly, ceaselessly, over dead and dying. It 
was the army of the Tsar, moving forward to take possession 
of his territories and to establish his Empire for coming 
generations. Nearer, nearer, a terrible, dull religious chant 
was heard. Slowly, step by step, as in a funeral procession, 
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the gigantic standard was borne between swinging censers, 
high over the heads of thousands upon thousands. On 
the banner was the family tree of the Tsar, encircled by 
saints, and above, underneath the Trinity, was his own 
portrait.' 

For the first time the wild hordes of Tsar Peter saw the 
back of a Swedish Carolinian. The Swedes fled, with a sick 
king at their head and a terrible defeat behind them. They 
came to the place where the River Vorskla flows into the 
Dnieper. The king wished to remain with his army, but was 
prevailed upon at length to cross the Dnieper. He gave his 
last command to the army with which he had lived and 
fought and won glory during the campaigns of nine years, 
in which he had been not merely a king among admiring 
and admired subjects, but a brother among bleeding 
brothers-at-arms. His last command was that the army 
should follow him into the land of the Turks. 

But the army did not follow him. King Karl's last 
command was met with the first refusal to obey orders. 
The soldiers encamped dispiritedly on the steppes, and 
dispiritedly their commander-in-chief, Lewenhaupt, took 
counsel with himself and with his officers. The iron disci- 
pline, which had held these warriors so long in its fetters, 
broke. Reaction came strong and resistless. Lewenhaupt 
asked the soldiers whether they would choose to fight or to 
capitulate. They answered that they would not fight. So 
they laid down their arms. About 1 6,000 men surrendered, 
with artillery and supplies. 

Over the wide plains of Russia the Carolinians marched 
with bowed heads to their frightful captivity in Siberia. But 
the foundation of St. Petersburg was now secured. 

After this terrible defeat the Swedish Empire began to 
crumble away. No foreign help was to be had. On the 
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contrary, England, engaged to the limit of her resources 
in the war with France, made every effort to keep the 
Swedes quiet, Queen Anne even going so far as to congratu- 
late the Tsar on his 'God-sent' victory. Now the Russian 
colossus strode forward towards the Baltic coast, in a con- 
vulsive effort to emerge from its Asiatic milieu and enter the 
sphere of Western culture and politics. First the Baltic 
provinces and then Finland were occupied by Russians; 
King August, in violation of the treaty, recovered the throne 
of Poland, and the Danes invaded Skane. They were 
checked by Magnus Stenbock, one of the mightiest and most 
popular figures of the Carolinian period, who drove the 
Danish troops from Halsingborg across the Sound. Two 
years later Stenbock in Pomerania recommenced the 
struggle against the Danes. He won one more victory, but 
after that misfortunes came upon him. In May 1713 he 
was forced to capitulate with the whole of his army, and 
was kept in captivity in Denmark. The sea-powers mean- 
while drafted a plan of neutrality. But when this was put 
into execution Karl protested vehemently, and even flatly 
refused the British demand to lift the blockade of those 
Baltic provinces of which the Tsar had made himself 
master. 

Karl XII was in Bender as the guest of the Sultan, or 
rather, perhaps, as his prisoner. His wound was healed, but 
nothing could wipe out the defeat he had suffered. He 
meditated schemes for renewing the struggle with the Tsar, 
pursuing his policy skilfully and not without success. He 
interested the Sultan in his plans for invading Russia, and 
in 1711 a Turkish army actually took the field. The crisis 
then developed rapidly. The Russian army was surprised 
at the Pruth, and the Tsar found himself suddenly in -a 
desperate predicament. The Grand Vizier, who was in 
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command of the Turkish forces, had only to draw tighter 
the toils, and all would have been over with Peter, sole ruler 
of all the Russians. But he let him escape; why, is not 
known. One thing is certain, that for Karl XII the game 
had been lost once more. And Great Britain could not help 
him, for in spite of all its commercial advantages the Peace 
of Utrecht (1713) had for some time deprived her of her say 
in continental affairs. 

In Stockholm the position of the councillors was a difficult 
one. The treasury was empty, the burden of taxation and 
conscription was intolerable, low grumblings and murmurs 
of discontent could be heard on all sides. But what was to 
be done, when Karl could not be prevailed upon to come 
home, and obstinately refused to relinquish a single one of 
the threads of government? On the contrary, despotism, 
during those years, was driven to the highest pitch, for Karl 
in Turkey issued a fresh decree placing every branch of the 
administration under his direct control. Discontent in- 
creased, finding utterance among the Estates at a Riksdag 
which assembled, against the king's wishes, in 1713. But 
more dangerous than the anger and despair manifested by 
the Estates at this assembly were the plots which were 
beginning to be laid, darkly and secretly, among the circles 
of noble-born officials. The English diplomat, Jackson, in- 
forms us that there was c a strong movement, particularly 
among the older nobility, to recover the rights and liberties 
which had been too willingly sacrificed to the previous king*. 
People began to dream of forgotten times, of reviving 
national traditions, and they turned their eyes in the 
direction of foreign models. Clarendon's ideal of the 
division of power between 'King, Lords and Commons' 
offers an exact counterpart to the old programme of the 
Swedish aristocracy, formulated in the words: King, Coun- 
cil, and Estates. Proposals were made in these seditious 
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circles for concluding peace without the knowledge and 
consent of the king; there were whispers of revolution, of 
deposition. 

At this critical moment the figure around whom the 
whole discussion turned suddenly made his appearance. 
Karl XII returned to his country after an absence of fifteen 
years. 

Karl's ride through central Europe was taken at full 
gallop. He left behind him the memory of the famous 
battle in which he, with fifty of his men, had held their camp 
for seven hours against an army of 10,000 Turks anxious to 
be quit of him the kalabalik in Bender, 1713; and his 
Carolinians left behind them very considerable debts. 
When the Swedes in 1714 broke up their camp in Turkey 
to follow their king, who had hurried on ahead, they had 
among their number a heterogeneous band of Oriental 
creditors, who undertook the long journey to Sweden in the 
hope of recovering their money there. 

On the night of November 10 Karl rode through the city 
gates of Stralsund, the last stage, between Vienna and Stral- 
sund, having been covered in eight days and nights. Here 
he remained for a whole year, defending Sweden's last 
possessions in Germany against the new coalition which 
had been formed against him by Denmark, Prussia, and 
Hanover. At length the fortifications of Stralsund began to 
give way, and Karl escaped at the last moment and crossed 
over to Sweden. 

Then commenced the final act in the king's long struggle. 
The foremost of his councillors at this time was the Hol- 
steiner Georg von Goertz, a man of desperate expedients, 
the feared and hated instrument of an absolute monarch. 
He acquired control of domestic policy. It was in his study 
that the famous emergency coinage originated. He aimed 
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at acquiring control of the foreign policy as well, and in that 
respect too he obtained his desire. 

Karl still continued to expect a change in his fortunes, 
threatening though things looked at the time. England, or 
at all events her king, George I, Elector of Hanover, had 
joined his enemies. At first acting only in his capacity as 
German prince, he had, since 1715, sought, owing to the 
prohibition of trade by Karl to Baltic ports, then Russian, 
to enlist the whole power of England in the war. The Tsar 
was eager to crown his triumphs by an invasion of Sweden 
proper, in co-operation with the Danish army. Karl, who 
had got wind of these plans, answered with an attack on 
Norway in 1716, which, however, failed. Soon after that 
the situation began to improve. The Tsar quarrelled with 
his ally, the king of England, and the quarrel developed 
into a complete rupture. This, however, did not change the 
relations of George I with Karl. On the contrary, his hands 
were now strengthened against Sweden. 

In the year 1717 Goertz, while in Holland on the King's 
business, was suddenly arrested at the request of the English 
government. Shortly before that the Swedish minister in 
London, Gyllenborg, had also been arrested. What was the 
explanation? 

The English government accused both ministers of having 
been engaged in secret intrigues against the English Crown, 
with the object of bringing about a Jacobite restoration. 
How far their proposals to the Jacobites were sincere and 
whether or no Karl himself was privy to them, it is difficult 
to say. It is, however, a fact that Goertz, during a visit 
to Paris in the previous year, had signed an agreement 
with Jacobite representatives concerning a consignment of 
Swedish troops for Scotland. The British fleet in the Baltic 
was now considerably enlarged and received instructions to 
assume the offensive. But it got little to do. Soon the con- 
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federacy against Sweden was hopelessly split up. Karl, who 
had protested loudly against the imprisonments, succeeded 
at last in effecting the liberation of both Goertz and Gyllen- 
borg. Goertz at once began negotiations with the Tsar. 
He met a Russian emissary on Aland, and in November 
1718 the two reached a preliminary agreement for a treaty. 
It seemed now possible that the Swedes might be joined 
by the powerful Russian fleet, and consequently a British 
squadron was again ordered to the Baltic. Meanwhile 
Goertz had set forth to consult his king. But he never 
reached him. 

For Karl had been making another attack on Norway, 
and had begun to invest the fortress of Fredriksten. On the 
evening of November 30 he was, as usual, in the trenches. 
Shooting was taking place, and the officers present warned 
the king not to expose himself to unnecessary danger. 
Suddenly they heard a dull thud, ; as when a stone is flung 
violently into mud'. The king's head fell forward on his 
coat. Karl XIFs life was at an end. 

Karl died a lonely man. Under the tremendous, un- 
natural strain his people had begun to turn against him. It 
seems not improbable that he fell at the hands of an assassin; 
many things suggest that the fatal bullet was fired from the 
camp of the hereditary prince of Hesse, later Fredrik I, who 
was at the time in violent conflict with Goertz. Karl had 
demanded much of his people, and the results of his efforts 
appear meagre enough. But the greatness of his personality 
is not diminished by his political and n^litary failures. That 
was raised above failure. 

His soldiers mourned for him. But the people in general 
turned with a feeling of relief towards new ideals, towards 
peace and freedom. 
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PEACE and freedom that was what the poverty-stricken 
people of Sweden now longed for more than anything. 
Every one's thoughts turned into fresh channels, every one 
was eager to get to Stockholm to take part in the delibera- 
tions over the succession and the constitution. Norway was 
evacuated with the utmost haste and disorder. I have 
never' 3 wrote one of the officers, c seen greater confusion and 
misery at the retreat of any army than of this, though it was 
molested by no one. 3 It was only too evident that with 
Karl XII the whole 'national spirit of bravado' had been 
lost. 

There was no legal claimant to the throne. Karl's elder 
sister and her husband were both dead, leaving a son, Duke 
Karl Fredrik of Holstein-Gottorp. His younger sister, 
Ulrika Eleonora, was married to the gallant hereditary 
prince Fredrik of Hesse. 

Fredrik immediately took advantage of his position as 
generalissimo to win over the army to support his wife's ac- 
cession to the throne of Sweden. The war funds were shared 
out among the higher officers, and Karl's tool, the hated 
Holsteiner Georg von Goertz, was imprisoned and executed 
after a hasty trial. But the officers let it be understood that 
they would only take the oath of allegiance to Ulrika 
Eleonora on condition that she pledged herself to abstain 
from autocratic government and to rule with the help of the 
Estates. The prince exacted from his wife a promise never 
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to contemplate any other 'sovereignty 5 than that which lay 
in e ruling over the hearts of loyal subjects 9 . The Riksdag 
was summoned in January 1719. 

'Here all men are like flies, that have lain dead through 
the winter and are now coming to life again/ said the coun- 
cillor Erik Sparre when describing the meeting of the 
Estates in Stockholm. The antagonism against the despot- 
ism that had been roused by Karl XIFs destruction of the 
mighty bureaucracy rose up again in full vigour. Now, 
argued the revolutionaries of 1719, was the moment to 
prescribe conditions for the future monarch such as would 
put an end to despotism and establish a more free constitu- 
tion. Ulrika Eleonora was made to declare that neither she 
nor any one else possessed any hereditary right to the throne, 
and to profess herself in agreement with the abolition of 
despotism. Then, and then only, was she elected reigning 
queen of Sweden, and the Estates set to work upon the new 
constitution. 

It was considered now that the best way to establish 
security against any form of usurpation of power whether 
on the part of Council or king would be to invest all real 
power in the hitherto untried Estates, the natural champions 
of the imperilled Swedish society. The Estates were hence- 
forth to meet every three years, and to be empowered to pass 
laws and vote taxes on their own authority. The Council 
was to be appointed by the king in accordance with nomina- 
tions received from the Estates, and was to be responsible 
to the Estates. Matters concerning the defence of the realm 
were to be decided by vote of the Council, the king having 
two votes and, in cases where the Council was equally 
divided, a casting vote as well. 

A further important transference of power took place in 
the House of the Nobles. The old division into three classes, 
of which two constituted the higher nobility and each of 
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which voted separately, was abolished as no longer repre- 
senting the actual division of society. Instead, the House pf^ 
the Nobles was converted into a single large assembly in 
which each nobleman had one vote. The preponderance of 
power was thereby transferred to the numerous members 
of the lower nobility, comprising chiefly the lower civil and 
military officials, while the Council lost the support it had 
possessed so long as the higher nobility alone dictated the 
verdicts of the House. 

Thus was established in Sweden in 1 7 1 Q aparliameatary 
system to which the only counterpart was to be found in 
England. It is nof even impossible that direct impulses had 
come from thence: the resemblances in theregeringsform 1 of 
1720 to Clarendon's programme (c p. 185) and to Sidney's 
theories would seem to suggest this. It may also be men- 
tioned that a few years later, 1723, the Estates caused a 
translation of Locke's Treatise on Government to be made at 
their own expense. Traditions from the preceding period 
continued, however, to give an appearance of independent 
power to king and Council. Henceforth it would depend 
solely on the personal elements how far parliamentary rule 
could become a living reality. 

As soon as the questions of succession and constitution 
had been disposed of, the Estates were free to turn their 
attention to the urgent internal needs of the country. The 
first thing was to get rid of all the harmful innovations, the 
bonds that were constricting its economic life, and to regu- 
late the chaotic monetary system and the crown finances, as 
the national debt had now reached the sum of 60 million 
silver riksdaler (190 million kronor) . The emergency coin- 
age was reduced to a third of its value and was shortly 
afterwards, with certain compensation, withdrawn from 
circulation. The State had gone partially bankrupt. Private 

1 Constitution. 
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commerce drew a fresh breath; the way had been opened 
for renewed import^of goods; regulations as to privateers 
and" the blockade of the occupied territories were with- 
drawn; manufacturers and merchants were set free to 
import and export at will. 

But the longed-for peace still tarried. It was next decided 
to try by territorial concessions to win the support of 
George I of England and Hanover (then the leading 
State of Germany) against his bitter enemy. Tsar Peter, 
who in the meantime was to be kept 'amused 3 by sham 
negotiations. England could not, it was considered, per- 
mit the Tsar to acquire so much power in the Baltic 
that he would become her trade rival there. For Eng- 
land, who obtained most of her ship-building material 
from Baltic countries, this was indeed an important con- 
sideration. If her Baltic merchant-fleet miscarried, British 
men-of-war could not, it was known in London, be 
equipped for sea at all. When a Russian fleet approached 
to raid the coasts of Sweden, and the Danes attacked 
simultaneously from the west, the weak Swedish govern- 
ment whose chief councillor, Arvid Horn, had been 
dismissed from the Council for incurring the queen's dis- 
pleasure flung itself headlong into the arms of England in 
exchange for some vague promises of help, and undertook 
to cede the secular bishoprics of Bremen and Verden to 
Hanover (November 1719). This remissness, encouraged by 
free expenditure of British money, brought, however, im- 
mediate retribution. The British fleet in the Baltic, com- 
manded by Sir John Norris, remained passive while the 
Russians ravaged the coasts of Sweden. England was 
hoping, at the back of her mind, to force Sweden to make 
further concessions to Prussia with the object of enticing the 
Prussian king, Fredrik Wilhelm I, to break off his alliance 
with Russia. Everything went according to plan, and in 

4004 O 
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January 1720 Sweden, had to cede to Prussia Stettin and 
several other of her Pomeranian possessions. In reward for 
this sacrifice, England offered a defensive alliance against 
Russia, and Sweden saw here the beginnings of a general 
coalition against the Russian menace, hoping with outside 
help to win back her lost provinces. In June followed the 
peace with Denmark by which she renounced her exemp- 
tion from the commercial tolls levied in the Sound and 
promised never again to assist Holstein against Denmark. 

Yet, when Norris returned to the Baltic, he showed no 
inclination to carry out the projected attacks on the Russian 
naval stations. The coalition was, in fact, in danger of being 
broken up by the defection of Prussia. As soon as Fredrik 
Wilhelm was safely in possession of Stettin, he had lost all 
interest in Sweden, having in the deepest secrecy given Tsar 
Peter an assurance of neutrality. England herself was going 
through a difficult financial crisis, the 'South Sea Bubble', 
which imposed a temporary check on her external activities. 
Sweden, weak and emaciated, was thrown back on direct 
negotiation with the Tsar. 

Necessity knows no law. Already Russia summoning 
all her strength had sent fresh galleys to burn and 
plunder the Swedish coasts. In April 1721 peace emissaries 
met in the little Finnish town of Nystad. Sweden was there 
compelled finally to agree to Tsar Peter's harsh demands; 
her possessions south-east of the Baltic Ingria, Estonia, 
and Livonia, the 'granary of Sweden', together with a part 
of Finland, which included a strong line of fortresses were 
ceded to Russia. Thus Sweden's position as a Great 
Power was definitely lost. Of her former conquests there 
now remained only the natural boundaries of the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula itself. But peace had at last been 
realized. 

Ulrika Eleonora, obstinate and full of despotic notions, 
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was no easy person for either Council or Estates to deal with. 
No one grieved, therefore, when it was announced that she 
wished to transfer the crown to the head of her dearly loved 
husband. This would, of course, amount only to a con- 
firmation of the position he already occupied as the chief 
agent in Swedish political life. The mighty Horn now the 
lantmarskalk or Speaker of the House of the Nobles was at 
last brought to agree. In March 1720 Fredrik was elected 
king of Sweden by virtue of his 'proved affection for the 
motherland, great knowledge of the arts of war, and mani- 
fold other glorious merits'. The supporters of the rejected 
pretender, Karl Fredrik of Holstein-Gottorp had, however, 
other views on the subject of the new monarchy: 

We buried just King KarL King Fredrik now is crowned. 
Thus did our Swedish clock drop down from Twelve to One. 

Fredrik's coronation was marked by further restrictions 
of the royal power, facilitating the evolution of the Council 
into a parliamentary cabinet. These restrictions were set 
out in the constitution of 1 720, which was to form the basis 
of Swedish government for more than half a century. Horn 
was thereupon appointed Prime Minister kanslipresident. 

Now that peace was accomplished, the Swedish govern- 
ment was free to consider in all its aspects the havoc that 
had been caused by the long-drawn-out war. It seemed as 
though the fruits of all the struggles of the preceding century 
towards internal development were lost. The population 
had decreased by one in ten; travellers in the country 
districts encountered one deserted homestead after the 
other; the prosperity of the towns had been drained by 
innumerable oppressive 'contributions 5 . The merchant 
fleet, industry, and mining were in decay. Worst of all was 
the condition of Finland, which during the long Russian 
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occupation had been more exposed than the Swedish main- 
land to the horrors of war, and which was, moreover, placed 
in a precarious position by boundary agreements, which 
left the country open to renewed attacks from Russia. The 
only hope of helping the realm to its feet again lay in 
removing as far as possible the most oppressive of the 
commercial restrictions. In opposition to the economic 
doctrines of the time, free trade raised its head for a brief 
space. 

The recovery promised to come about with surprising 
rapidity. All progress depended, however, first and fore- 
most on the preservation of the hard- won peace and on the 
maintenance of the internal constitution. 

The elements of an opposition were not lacking. The 
Peasants, after vainly seeking admission to the great power- 
centre of the Estates, the 'Secret Committee 9 , had arrived 
at the conclusion that the king ought to regain some of his 
lost influence over the government of the kingdom. e You 
talk so much of the removal of despotism,' their spokesman 
declared undismayed to the Committee, 'and decree so 
severe punishment for any who would introduce it, but now 
I fear it is gone so far that some Estates would make them- 
selves more despotic than any of our former kings have 
been. 3 

The Peasants would probably not have expressed them- 
selves so forcibly had they not known that they had a 
willing supporter in the king himself. Immediately on his 
accession Fredrik had set himself to bid actively for popular 
favour. Soon rumours even began to spread to the effect 
that he was planning with foreign help the overthrow of the 
constitution to which he had just sworn allegiance. The 
inglorious outcome of the peace negotiations had con- 
siderably undermined his prestige, and had played into 
the hands of the Duke of Holstein's supporters. Now when 
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the friends of the constitution looked round for allies against 
the king's designs, they found them precisely in the so-called 
'Holstein party 5 . Duke Karl Fredrik's importance had, 
moreover been considerably enhanced by the fact that he 
had just been invited by the Tsar to Russia, and was about 
to become betrothed to one of the Tsar's daughters. Sweden 
began again to dream of dazzling possibilities, of the 
restoration of her lost greatness, if only she could keep on 
the right side of the Duke and his powerful patron. 

In 1 723 came the conclusive trial of strength between 
King Fredrik and the Triends of liberty'. When the 
Peasants now repeated their demand that the king should 
enjoy the same authority as the earlier kings of Sweden, the 
other Estates Nobility, Clergy, and Burghers pointed 
out sharply the perils of such a proposition, which could not 
but be displeasing to our mild and just king'. Soon the 
secret councillors of the Peasants were discovered. The 
severe punishment that was meted out to them terrified 
the king and his followers into retreat. Fredrik humbly be- 
sought the Estates that what had happened might be for 
ever forgotten, and by this miserable capitulation he lost 
the last vestiges of his prestige. 

Fortune smiled instead on Duke Karl Fredrik. The next 
objective of his supporters was to have him declared heir to 
the Swedish throne. Tsar Peter, anxious to bind Swedish 
policy more firmly to that of Russia, proposed a closer 
alliance between the two countries, and in an outburst of 
generosity promised in that event to extend to his future 
son-in-law every imaginable form of support, and to 
guarantee the liberty of the Swedish Estates. This he de- 
clared to be his right, nay, his duty, by virtue of one of the 
clauses of the Peace of Nystad. In Sweden, however, this 
barefaced attempt to tamper with the constitution provoked 
widespread indignation. 
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Under the threat of a Russian protectorate, the Swedish 
friends of liberty came to their senses. Horn contrived very 
cleverly to restrict the proposed alliance to a twelve years' 
friendly and defensive alliance in 1724. In the following 
year Tsar Peter died; but any belief that all danger was 
thereby over, proved, nevertheless, ill-founded. In her 
delight at having a real prince for her son-in-law, the Tsar's 
widow and successor, the low-born Katherine I, wanted to 
declare the Duke heir to the Russian throne, or at the very 
least to bestow on him the former Swedish possessions round 
the Baltic. Brilliant opportunities of intervention seemed to 
presejit themselves. After Peter's death the tension between 
the old Muscovites and the reform party threatened trouble 
at any moment. If then the Turks and the Tartars joined 
in the fray, Sweden, so reasoned the Holsteiners, would be 
obliged to support the Tsarina, and if they played their 
cards well, they could doubtless count on substantial 
remuneration for their services. 

Arvid Horn was well aware that these were dangerous 
paths for Sweden, in her powerlessness, to be treading. He 
began to look round cautiously for something to counter- 
balance the Holstein party. He found it in the British am- 
bassador, Stephen Poyntz, who had come to Stockholm in 
the autumn of 1 724 to direct the counter-agitation against 
the Russian propaganda. Over against the alliance which 
had been formed in Vienna by Spain, Austria, and Russia, 
there stood now the alliance formed in Hanover by Eng- 
land, France, and Prussia. For the latter Powers the 
co-operation of Sweden was not without its value, as it 
would prevent the outbreak of the war planned in northern 
Europe by the allies of Vienna, and British squadrons 
appeared once more in the Baltic. Prospects thus opened 
for Sweden of emancipating herself from the Russian over- 
lordship, and of forming alliances by which her indepen- 
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dence and neutrality might be preserved. Horn began by 
small, unnoticeable moves to turn Swedish policy into a 
channel directly opposed to that of the Holstein party. 
Russian threats and blandishments only played into his 
hands, as they served to turn the more moderate elements 
against the Holsteiners. At the Riksdag of 1726, at which 
he was once more elected lantmarskalk, he won his decisive 
victory. He laid documents before the Secret Committee 
revealing treasonable connexions on the part of Holstein 
leaders. After thoroughly examining Horn's own papers as 
well, the Committee was converted to Horn's policy. The 
Russian proposals, with their accompaniment of alternate 
enticements and threats, were rejected. In March 1727 
Sweden entered, together with England and France, into 
a defensive alliance by which she was granted considerable 
subsidies. When, shortly afterwards, the Tsarina Katherine 
died and the young Peter II, married to a daughter of the 
all-powerful prince Menshikov, ascended the Russian 
throne, Duke Karl Fredrik was reduced once more to the 
position of an insignificant German princeling. The Hol- 
stein party was completely crushed. 

Horn could now advance quietly along his new path. 
The Council was strengthened with staunch supporters of 
his policy, and, upheld by this almost unanimous parlia- 
mentary government, Horn became, in fact, a Swedish 
Walpole, an almighty regent of the kingdom. He saw 
clearly that Sweden could no longer, as in the days of Gustav 
Adolf and Axel Oxenstierna, intervene single-handed in 
European affairs, and that it was her part henceforth so to 
adapt herself to the shifts and turns of her stronger neigh- 
bours as to preserve peace. The keystone of his policy was 
to be a close friendship with the mutually united England 
and France; from Russia, which under the successors of 
Tsar Peter had sunk into anarchy and confusion, there 
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was for the moment nothing to fear. Horn thus be- 
came the first exponent of an avowedly pacific policy, 
and the Swedish government could quietly receipt its 
British or French subsidies year by year without any 
obligation to 'saddle a horse or disturb a drummer- 
boy'. 

Arvid Horn's administration was the happiest Sweden 
had known for a long time. The Swedish people had at last 
found peace and quiet in which to recuperate after the 
terrific strain of a century of war. Buildings rose up anew 
from the ashes and ruins of burnt towns. The overgrown 
fields of deserted farmsteads were laid again beneath the 
plough. 

But it was not enough merely to remove the misery that 
had been caused by the war. A vigorous, systematic effort 
was made towards the foundation of a prosperity greater 
even than that which had gone before. The political 
economy of the time taught that the wealth of a country 
depended on its store of money and precious metals, and 
that its economic aim should therefore be to increase this 
store by exchange of goods with other countries. 'The 
prosperity of the whole kingdom rests on the wealth and 
strength of its merchants/ it was held. It was the duty of the 
State to do all in its potver, by legislation, control, and 
encouragement of every sort, to further this prosperity. The 
nation threw itself into the task with greater energy than 
ever. 

A special impetus was given to the industrial legislation 
by a table which was drawn up of national imports and 
exports 'the balance of trade' clearly presenting the 
trade figures with other countries. The enormous deficit 
that was revealed horrified the Estates and goaded them to 
redoubled efforts along the newly adopted path. Swedish 
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vessels were given preferential treatment in respect of all 
manner of tariffs and dues. Things went so far that in 1 724 
a Troduct-edict' forbade foreign countries to import in 
their own vessels products other than those which had been 
grown or manufactured in the country concerned a 
prohibition directed principally against England, who 
imposed high tariffs on foreign products in her own ports. 
It was hoped, by thus eliminating intermediaries, to 
develop an important Swedish foreign trade. England did 
not receive these restrictions really only a replica of her 
own Act of Navigation with any great enthusiasm, but 
she was unable to make any serious reprisals, being then 
more than ever dependent on Swedish iron. Owing to the 
difficulty of getting fuel, England's own iron industry was 
in danger of collapse, and she had to import almost all 
her pig-iron and bar-iron from Sweden, which produced 
twice as much pig-iron as Great Britain. S\yeden was, 
indeed, the model foundry-land, and it was sympto- 
matic of her close relations with Great Britain in this 
field that Marten Triewald, who in 1 726 had been studying 
Newcomen's steam engine, built the largest of the type 
then extant, at Dannemora, the most famous of Sweden's 
iron mines. 

Navigation also increased with great rapidity. In 1723 
the merchant fleet consisted of only 228 vessels, but in 1 726 
it was computed at about 1,844 vessels with a correspond- 
ingly greater tonnage, thus considerably surpassing most 
of its foreign rivals. Trade relations were opened up with 
the Mediterranean lands and with the 'Barbary States' 
along the north coast of Africa. Consuls were appointed 
in the ports of the Levant, favourable commercial treaties 
were concluded with Algiers, Tunis, Tripoli, and Turkey. 
In 1738 a company was formed with exclusive rights of 
trade in the eastern Mediterranean. 
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Most important of all was the trade with the East 
Indies. The brilliant successes of the English and Dutch 
East India Companies had inspired admiration and envy, 
and Sweden longed to participate in this profitable com- 
merce. On the initiative of British capitalists, who saw 
here a means of evading the trade-monopoly of their own 
East India Company, a Swedish East India Company was 
formed in 1731 with exclusive rights of trade with all lands 
beyond the Cape of Good Hope. Its head offices were 
in Goteborg, and one of its directors was the clever 
Scottish-born Colin Campbell. He sailed in command 
of the first vessel, which, in 1733, returned to Goteborg 
harbour with a rich cargo of silk, porcelain, tea, coffee, 
spices, arrack, lacquer-wares, and fans. 1 There was life 
and movement everywhere when the 'East-Indian travel- 
lers* came home, and people flocked to the auctions where 
the precious cargoes were put up for sale. Thus the goods 
were scattered all over the country, and even came to play 
an important part in Swedish exports. During this golden 
age Goteborg, 'Little London', became almost a British 
colony witness the number of English immigrant families 
of such names as Spalding, Maclear, Carnegie, Hall, and 
Chalmers, and the fact that Calvinists were allowed their 
own church and priest. This fresh link with Anglo-Saxon 
culture did not fail to bring a fresh influx of Western 
thoughts, ideas, and customs to Scandinavia. 

Industry, however, became the spoilt child of the 
government. A special fund was created to protect it 
against foreign competition and to provide the where- 
withal for the direct encouragement of manufacturers. 

1 A second ship with one Charles Harrington as supercargo was not so 
fortunate. Arrived on the coast of India, he set up a factory at Porto Nuovo, 
but the English and French governors destroyed the settlement, and when 
the ship came to Bengal, she was chased away and returned to Sweden 
empty. 
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Foreign countries, particularly England, naturally com- 
plained of this growing protection. In Sweden, on the 
other hand, the champions of the national economic revival 
found Horn's application of their mercantile doctrines too 
moderate, and urged a more rapid advance along the lines 
already laid down. 

During the most difficult years of the war a young 
Swedish shipowner had been going about in London, his 
head full of plans for making his poverty-stricken mother- 
land strong and happy again. He had studied 'with burn- 
ing desire 5 ways and means of introducing into Sweden 
those features of national life to which England owed her 
prosperity. After extensive travels on the Continent he 
had satisfied himself what it was that Sweden most lacked. 
'Everywhere I go 5 , he wrote, 'people swarm like ants both 
in towns and in the country, but the beggars are few, for 
every one has his occupation. I found that all the trea- 
sures of the world are distributed by the almighty Creator 
to all men in the world, and that that nation which has 
most workers and artisans to gather to itself the most of the 
treasure, is given of it in proportion.' By her industry and 
nothing else, he decided, England had absorbed the wealth 
of both Spain and Portugal. 

In the greatest secrecy Jonas Alstrom later ennobled 
under the name of Alstromer smuggled home with him 
to Goteborg not only foreign tools and raw material, but 
even a few British workmen to instruct the inexperienced 
Swedes. 

Once home, he selected his birthplace, the village of 
Alingsas near Goteborg, as the centre of the new Swedish 
industrial movement. Several influential men with King 
Fredrik at their head were persuaded to take shares in his 
company, which was also granted exemption from import 
duties. The little town sprang suddenly into life. Spinning- 
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wheels hummed, frames clattered in braid and stocking 
factories, even a tobacco factory was erected. The enter- 
prise soon aroused the lively interest of the powerful 
Estates, and considerable loans were voted for its support. 
Alingsas became one great model factory, c a seminary 
or an industrial school, which spread knowledge of factory 
methods over the whole country. 3 The numbers of factories 
and of workers increased steadily, and Alstromer made the 
most of his influence in the Riksdag to acquire constant 
fresh privileges and grants. It was a magnificent con- 
struction, even if resting on uncertain foundations. The 
permanent value of the work of Alstromer, this Tather of 
Swedish arts and crafts', was, above all, that it paved the 
way for the development of Sweden's own products. The 
impulse thus given was to go far. 

Many other industrial enterprises were established about 
this time paper mills, porcelain works, dye works, iron 
and steel foundries, &c. The production of raw materials 
was not, however, encouraged to the same extent. Agri- 
culture still provided occupation for about 95 per cent, of 
the population, but it was hampered by bad feeling between 
the landowners, by the difficulty the farmers had in dis- 
posing of their products, by bad communications and 
innumerable other restrictive circumstances, and after the 
loss of Livonia, corn had come to be one of the principal 
imports. 

Closely related to the economic revival was the develop- 
ment of the monetary and credit systems. By the side of the 
standard copper coinage, a paper coinage was introduced 
to facilitate circulation. These 'transport-notes' were fully 
supported by monetary reserves, for which they could be 
exchanged at any time, and consequently preserved their 
fiill value. The lack of capital was, however, a great check 
on enterprise, and bank loans were very difficult to obtain. 
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The improvement of the banking and credit systems was 
therefore an important item in the programme of the 
Liberal party. 

By the middle of the decade 1 730-40 the deep wounds 
left by the war were almost healed. The ground was pre- 
pared for a new and peaceful development of the national 
resources, which promised to yield rich harvests in the 
future. 

The intellectual life of the country also made a fresh spurt. 
In 1 723 the Estates adopted an educational measure which, 
although only intended to be temporary, remained in force 
until 1 807. The long process of codifying the earlier judicial 
system was terminated in 1 734, and ecclesiastical law was 
revised. 

One religious movement that very largely coloured the 
decades following the conclusion of peace was Pietism. It 
came as a reaction against the increasingly rigid orthodoxy 
of the Lutheran State Church, and answered the demand 
for a warmer and more spontaneous religious life and for 
the greater participation of the laity in Church activities. 
The sufferings of the war had left people in a state to wel- 
come a new religious awakening. Pietism had been wide- 
spread among the prisoners of war, particularly those in 
Siberia, and on their return home at the conclusion of peace 
the movement spread rapidly. Soon, however, it showed a 
tendency to split up into narrow circles of zealots and to 
condemn other faiths with great intolerance. The State 
Church saw in this tendency a danger to healthy spiritual 
life, and attacked the movement vigorously. In 1 726 an 
Edict was passed, threatening with fines, imprisonment, and 
exile all who took part in private religious meeting or 'con- 
venticles'. This struck a hard blow at Pietism. Its noblest 
representative, Sven Rosen, was driven into exile and died 
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av a missionary in America. Yet by exhorting the clergy 
themselves to conduct private devotional exercises, the 
Edict showed that the Church was ready to adopt all that 
there was of permanent value in Pietism, The struggle 
against this movement thus brought about a certain re- 
vival in the Church, and a number of able preachers and 
theologians began to appear in its ranks. In the thirties of 
this century, Jakob Serenius, who had previously held a 
position in London, introduced the English confirmation 
service into Sweden, 

At the same time another reaction against the prevailing 
ecclesiastical order set in with the dawn of rationalism. The 
chief impulses came from the great English thinkers, from 
'Newton and his discoveries' and from Locke. Indifferent 
to positive religion, rationalism took as its aim an impartial 
observation of the surrounding world and an outward 
activity dedicated to immediate usefulness. It is just these 
impulses from the one country which had embraced the 
doctrine of utility that distinguish the Era of Liberty in 
Sweden from the preceding period; for this last had been 
strongly under continental influence. As connecting links be- 
tween the science of the Period of Greatness and the new era 
may be mentioned Erik Benzelius the younger and Andreas 
Rydelius. The importance of the former lay in the stimulus 
he gave to all around him by his wide cultural interests, his 
great learning in almost every branch of science, and by his 
connexions with men of science in other countries, not least 
with those of Oxford, which university he had visited as a 
student. In 1719 he founded the first scientific society of 
Sweden, the still extant Society of Science. The outstanding 
qualities of Rydelius, professor of philosophy and theology in 
Lund, were his sound, unbiased attitude, and the scientific 
enthusiasm which he handed down to a large circle of 
students. Also Kristopher Polhem, 'the father of Swedish 
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mechanics', was still at work* His restless genius embraced 
almost every branch of human knowledge. He invented 
machines the constructional ingenuity of which has re- 
mained unsurpassed until the present day, built canals, and 
brooded over the riddles of the origin of the Universe. 
Owing to lack of money, however, many of his great projects 
were never carried out. 

Beside these dominating spirits, a host of younger scien- 
tists began to appear, forerunners of a magnificent revival. 
The brilliant Emanuel Swedenborg, at one time the 
son-in-law of Polhem, occupies a place by himself. With 
assistance from Benzelius, who was his brother-in-law, he 
started out in 1710 on a prolonged tour of the continental 
universities, spending one year in London and Oxford, 
where he made the acquaintance of the astronomers Flam- 
stead and Halley and 'studied Newton daily*. He was 
probably the first Swede to embrace fully the great Sir 
Isaac's theories. He, like Polhem, was at this time engaged 
almost incessantly in new problems and discoveries, which 
included a flying machine, a submarine, a quick-firing gun, 
an air-pump, a mechanical piano, and a safety-lamp for 
miners. On his return to Sweden he rose high in Karl XIPs 
favour, and during the following years published numerous 
treatises on such mathematical and industrial topics as the 
ocean level, the coast erosion and land-raising of the old 
world, particulars about docks, locks, and salt-pans, dis- 
coveries concerning fire and iron, a new method of deter- 
mining longitude, &c. Anatomy was another of his many 
interests. Sir William Barret is certainly justified in the 
daring that 'Swedenborg the Seer has largely obscured de- 
fame of Swedenborg the Savant'. Swedenborg possessed 
in abundance what are always regarded as the specific 
intellectual qualities of the Swedish nation. 

The fine arts also showed signs of progress. During the 
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difficult years of the war many younger artists had betaken 
themselves abroad, largely to London, which possessed 
during the first decades of the eighteenth century a flourish- 
ing colony of Swedish artists, including such names as 
Michael Dahl, whose portraits rivalled those of Sir Peter 
Lely and Sir Godfrey Kneller, Hans Hysing, Lorens Pasch 
the Elder, and Isak Wacklin. These now returned to their 
mother country laden with new impressions, and some of 
them found important and responsible work in decorating 
the new Royal Castle in Stockholm, the old castle of Three 
Crowns* having been burnt down in 1697. 

Thus under cover of the peace that Arvid Horn's wise 
administration fostered, there developed a wealth of new 
forces, striving in mutual rivalry to restore the honour and 
prestige of the Swedish nation abroad, to increase its wealth 
and power, and to create a new T culture, more splendid than 
any that had gone before. 

The Riksdag of 1731, at which Horn was for the third 
time unanimously elected lantmarskalk, marks the summit 
of his power. Indications were not lacking, however, that 
this power was failing. The Estate of Burghers was begin- 
ning to show dissatisfaction with his too cautious application 
of their mercantile principles. Eagerly optimistic as they 
were, they wanted to rush to extremes over the question of 
state support and control of trade and industry. They had 
registered an initial success by the above-mentioned foun- 
dation of the East India Company a venture which, 
to Horn's intense alarm, roused great indignation in 
England, 

Soon the very corner-stone of Horn's foreign policy began 
to tremble: the friendship between England and France. In 
the spring of 1731 England renewed her alliance with 
Austria, the traditional enemy of France. Sweden's subsidy 
pact with the Western Powers was, in consequence, not 
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rene\ved. Would she, at the approaching conflict, be in 
a position to maintain her neutrality? 

The storm broke in the early spring of 1 733, Karl XI Ps 
old opponent, August of Saxony and Poland, died, and the 
other Powers threw themselves, according to custom, into 
the violent struggles for the succession which immediately 
broke out in Poland. France, whose king was son-in-law to 
Stanislas Lesczinsky, Karl XIFs former ptottg^ supported 
his cause, while Russia and Austria again sided with 
August's son, Fredrik August of Saxony. 

In Sweden these Polish developments called up memories 
of ancient glory, and the atmosphere was militant in the 
extreme when, in the autumn of 1 733, it became known that 
Stanislas had, with French help, been almost unanimously 
elected king of Poland. Soon, however, his rival, Fredrik 
August, was set by Russia on the throne of his father, and 
Stanislas had to flee. Swedish volunteers tried vainly to 
help in the defence of Danzig against the Russian forces. 
France had evidently not meant much with her promises 
of help, but had only been making use of events in Poland 
to keep Austria's ally, Russia, occupied. The Russian army, 
however, promised very soon to be free to support Austria 
herself, and France, rendered uneasy, felt that the moment 
had come for Swedish intervention in Poland. The terms 
were certainly hard; but the Swedish government, unwilling 
to see Russia mistress of Poland, decided nevertheless to 
consult the Estates on the matter. Horn had also his own 
private reasons for taking this step. He hoped with the help 
of the Estates to free himself from the malcontents who had 
gathered round the intriguer Karl Gyllenborg, Karl XIFs 
former ambassador in London, who, ever since the part 
he had taken in the machinations against the House of 
Hanover, had been the inveterate enemy of England. 

Horn's enemies were not able to damage him at this 
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Gv llenbonj any more successful. There was formed instead, 
under the dual leadership of Gyllenborg in his capacity of 
'Chief Whip', and of his confidant, Daniel Niklas von 
Hopken, a pro-French military party, ready to obey the 
slightest wink from Versailles. It was composed of young 
men who had grown up after the catastrophes and who 
remembered nothing of the war but its brilliant heroism. 
"If Sweden is ever to recover her former position/ Gyllen- 
borg declared, e it cannot be otherwise than by a war with 
other Powers, which we ought rather to wish than seek to 
avoid.* The national poverty itself, he meant, constituted 
a reason for war. 

The military party was not immediately triumphant. 
But it soon transpired that Turkey was on the point of 
attacking Russia, whereupon the Secret Committee imme- 
diately entered into negotiations with the Porte. A compre- 
hensive, aggressive foreign policy was inaugurated with the 
object of drawing Sweden into the most daring gamble of 
European diplomacy. A severe blow was struck, however, 
at her plans of revenge by the friendly approaches between 
England and Russia a natural consequence of England's 
alliance with Austria. By the Russo-British trade treaty of 
1734 a decisive step was taken towards those commercial 
and political relations between England and Russia which 
were to assume such importance later on. 

It was to France, instead, that the eyes of all Swedish 
'patriots* were expectantly turned. Her energetic minister 
at Stockholm, Casteja, found the moment ripe to advance 
a suggestion that Sweden, in exchange for subsidies, should 
place her whole foreign policy under the direction of France. 
This, however, it was impossible to accept. The French 
Government had to reduce its demands to a modest pledge 
that Sweden would not allow any of her troops to be used 
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against France at any time during the coming war, June 
I 735- 1 Simultaneously Russia proposed a renewal of the 
treaty of friendship and commerce of 1 724. This came very 
conveniently for Horn, who was anxious to show that 
Sweden had not sold her independence to France, and he 
promptly accepted the Russian overtures. This step caused 
delight in England at 'the true Swedish spirit of Count 
Horn'. But the immediate consequence was that France 
refused to ratify her treaty, on the ground that Sweden's 
new alliance with Russia conflicted with it. The real reason 
for this unexpected development was the signature of pre- 
liminaries of peace in Vienna, by which France expected to 
obtain all she had hoped from the war: there was no longer 
any need for her to ofier Sweden subsidies, from which she 
could look for no results so long as Horn was in power. 

The cancellation of the French treaty was a magnificent 
weapon for Horn's opponents. Casteja and his supporters 
now blatantly proclaimed Horn a pro-Russian, and the 
war-agitation received fresh nourishment from the severe 
defeat which Russia suffered at the hands of Turkey. 
British endeavours to dissuade the Swedes from entering 
upon war were of no avail. Party strife blazed sky-high. A 
torrent of venomous pamphlets poured over the country, 
heaping abuse on Horn and his 'sleepy night-caps'. The 
militarist party itself assumed the title of 'Hats', for the hat 
had always been the symbol of liberty and manly courage. 
Thus arose the two names, Caps and Hats the Swedish 
equivalent of Whigs and Tories which clung to the parties 
throughout the whole of the Era of Liberty. The agitation 
and the canvassing for the Election of the Riksdag that was 
to meet in the spring of 1738, was on a scale hitherto 
undreamt of. Party agents travelled round, urging e well- 

1 On the other hand, the efforts of Great Britain to conclude a treaty for 
troops with Sweden failed completely. 
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disposed 9 noblemen to attend the Riksdag in person or to 
pass on their privileges to suitable substitutes naturally 
in return for substantial compensation. The foreign ambas- 
sadors received large remittances from their own courts. 
"The Swedes 9 , wrote the French ambassador, *in general 
calculate their prospective incomes from a Riksdag meeting 
as others calculate it from the rents of their fields. 5 It was a 
time of clubs, of monthly contributions and of free entertain- 
ment; the river of corruption began to flow almost as 
resistlessly as in the England of Walpole and of the Duke of 
Newcastle, fit must not be forgotten that the utilitarian 
spirit of the age made people peculiarly susceptible to gifts 
and bribes.} War with Russia and the recovery of Sweden's 
position as a Great Power by alliance with France and 
Turkey, increased protection for industry, trade, and bank- 
ing that was the war-cry of the young vanguard. 

The Hats elected as lantmarskalk their brilliant leader, 
Karl Gustav Tessin, son of Nikodemus Tessin the Younger, 
the Christopher Wren of Sweden. Over committee nomina- 
tions they won all along the line, and many young men now 
just commencing their political careers were appointed to 
the most responsible positions on the various deputations of 
the Secret Committee, while, under cover of the necessity for 
secrecy, the Committee seized more absolute power than 
it had ever wielded before in the annals of the government. 
The Porte was given to understand that Sweden would 
be willing to attack Russia, if the Porte on its side would 
undertake not to make peace with Russia until Sweden had 
recovered her lost provinces. One of the members of the 
Secret Committee, Malcolm Sinclair, a nobleman of Scot- 
tish origin, was dispatched in the deepest secrecy to Con- 
stantinople to collect information. France's renewed offer 
of alliance was accepted with jubilation. The two Powers 
pledged themselves mutually in October 1738 not to enter 
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into or renew any alliance without the approval of the other. 
Sweden received for this 300,000 riksdalers as an annual 
subsidy. She had thus definitely abandoned her indepen- 
dent, neutral policy in order to enter the great network of 
French alliances. The triumphant Hats fondly imagined 
that they had revived the policy of Gustav Adolf and Axel 
Oxenstierna and that their actions marked a return to the 
genuine principles of the Period of Greatness. 

Arvid Horn's policy had indeed suffered a crushing de- 
feat. With bitterness in his heart the old statesman bowed 
before the storm and tendered his resignation in December 
of the same year, laying down all his offices amid testimonies 
of esteem from friends and enemies alike. The victory of 
the Hats was not, however, complete until they had driven 
all his supporters from the Council. And these had no 
intention of retiring merely because the Estates disapproved 
of their political views. The only way out of the difficulty 
was therefore to force them to retire by declaring them 
unworthy to hold office. This procedure was a violation of 
the sanctity of office that was bound to beget irreconcilable 
hatred. But there was nothing else to be done, if the system 
of parliamentary government was to triumph over older 
conceptions of political law. After scenes in the House of 
the Nobles almost comparable in violence to those of the 
Polish Diet itself, the councillors at length gave way. 

The struggle was over, and it only remained to confirm 
the new order of things. Karl Gyllenborg attained his goal 
and became virtually Prime Minister (kanslipresident = 
'President of the Chancery 5 ), and the vacant places on the 
Council were all filled by members of the triumphant party. 
Henceforth it was decreed that the king should only appoint 
members to the Council after successive nominations from 
the Estates. The Council thus became a faithful reflection 
of the ruling party, sinking to the status of a board of govern- 
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ment appointed by the Estates. The Secret Committee 
laid down the guiding lines of its new policy. The main 
objective was to be the recovery of the lost provinces from 
Russia, and the means for this was to be a war, conducted 
in alliance with Turkey and with the help of French sub- 
sidies. A plan was drawn up for the organization of the 
militia, and in the spring of 1739 a large detachment of 
troops was dispatched to Finland. 

With Horn's retirement came the end of the period of 
peace and recuperation. The day of fully developed parlia- 
mentary rule, of party government, was come with its 
wealth of splendour and misery, of changing personalities 
and thrilling scenes, of high spiritual forces and moral 
squalor. The typical Era of Liberty had begun, and the 
Sweden of Arvid Horn advanced towards an unknown 
destiny. 7 

Immediately after the dissolution of the Riksdag, an event 
occurred which fanned still higher the flaming desire for 
war. Malcolm Sinclair, returning home from Constanti- 
nople, was murdered and plundered by agents of the Russian 
government. Swedish hatred against the hereditary enemy 
was lashed to fury. A 'Song of Sinclair', describing in vivid 
terms how Sinclair was received in the Elysian Fields by 
Karl XII and how he related to the hero-king the manner 
of his death, flew through the land like a challenge. 

But the trumpet was sounded too early. Suddenly the 
whole warlike structure collapsed. In the autumn of 1739 
Austria and Russia, through French mediation, concluded 
peace with Turkey. France had thus gained what had been 
her main objective in threatening Russia with war from 
Sweden, and now she desired peace in the North. It 
soon became apparent also that means were lacking for 
the support of the troops in Finland. The financial position 
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was, indeed, so grave that the Council began to consider 
the ad\isability of summoning the Riksdag. The situation 
was all the more threatening for the young Hat party 
because the members of the fallen government had begun 
to unite themselves into a closer party organization, in 
which they employed exactly the same weapons as the Hats 
bribes, systematic propaganda, and parliamentary solida- 
rity. The sums placed in the hands of Count Ture Bielke, 
the leader of the Caps, by the British and Russian ministers 
amounted to no less than 43,000 crowns. 

Then the situation suddenly changed again. In the 
autumn of 1740 the Emperor Charles VI of Austria died 
and was succeeded by his daughter Maria Theresa. This 
was the signal for the many enemies of Austria, with France 
at their head, to hurl themselves upon the old and tottering 
monarchy. Once more it was in the interests of France that 
Sweden should attack Russia to prevent her assisting 
Austria. And when, shortly afterwards, the Tsarina Anna 
died and a struggle for the succession broke out in Russia 
too, Swedish intervention seemed more than ever appropri- 
ate. Princess Elizabeth, Tsar Peter's daughter and the hope 
of the old Russians, sent the Swedish government a message 
asking them to send troops over the frontier with the avowed 
aim of restoring Tsar Peter's dynasty to the throne. Under 
cover of the disorder that would thus be created in St. 
Petersburg, the revolution could be effected. It was a 
suspicious circumstance, though, that Elizabeth could not 
be induced to send a written request for help or a written 
promise of compensation to the Swedes. But the invitation 
being vigorously supported by France, Sweden had no 
reason to hesitate any longer. c The whole nation are, in 
their hearts, for a war, if they could support one, 9 the British 
minister wrote, and a declaration of war was issued in July 

1 741. 
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The objectives of the young militarist party were clear 
enough, as evidenced by the scheme drawn up by the 
Estates for the guidance of the government at the forth- 
coming peace deliberations. At the worst, they would 
content themselves with Carelia and Ingria with St. Peters- 
burg. But if things went really well they would take not 
only all the territories lost by Sweden to Russia, but also 
the district between Lake Ladoga and the White Sea. The 
account of the condition of the realm \vhich was presented 
to the government by the Secret Committee was one long 
paean of exultation over the unity of purpose and the 
patriotic fervour that had been exhibited in the declaration 
of war. The Committee was certain in its own mind that 
'Our Lord manifestly directs everything according to the 
wishes of the Estates of the Realm'. 

But Andreas Rhyzelius, Karl XII's former army chap- 
lain, wrote with tears in his eyes: c \Ve have rejoiced and 
clapped our hands. Alas ! The day will come that we shall 
beat them together in despair P 

Sweden's only hope of gaining any part of her imposing 
programme would have lain in a swift and energetic attack 
on the ill-prepared Russia. But it was just swiftness and 
energy that were lacking. At the very beginning of the war 
the Swedish army suffered a serious defeat at the frontier 
fortress of Villmansstrand. There followed some months 
of inactivity, and only at the urgent request of Elizabeth 
could the army be induced, under the command of Charles- 
Emile Lewenhaupt, to cross the frontier. During the con- 
fusion that this event caused in St. Petersburg, the wily 
princess established herself on the throne. But thereupon 
she sent Lewenhaupt the curt message that, as she had 
instructed her own army to cease hostilities, she presumed 
that the Swedes would adopt the same course. The whole 
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outcome of the war hung on a moment like this; only a 
daring advance could have induced the still insecure 
Russian government to make any territorial concessions. 
But Lewenhaupt was not equal to the situation. He agreed 
to an armistice of indefinite duration. In December 1740 
the Swedish troops returned over the frontier. 

Any gratitude that Elizabeth might possibly have felt 
towards her Swedish confederates was considerably dimin- 
ished by her discovery of the Swedish intrigues with Turkey. 
In February 1742 she abruptly declared the armistice at 
an end. She took this step with all the more confidence as 
she was well aware of the lamentable condition of the 
Swedish army. 

After the initial reverses all military enthusiasm had died 
away, to be replaced by an almost incredible degree of 
licence, insubordination, and political dissension. In the 
midst of this confusion Queen Ulrika Eleonora died, and 
the question of the succession, always fertile ground for 
political combinations, had come once more to the fore. 
Sweden was blinded yet again by hopes of great advantages 
to be gained by the election of the Duke of Holstein Karl 
Fredrik's son, Karl Peter Ulrik to the Swedish throne. 
But Russia's unexpected termination of the truce produced 
utter panic at the Swedish head-quarters. An appeal for a 
prolongation of the armistice was made in vain. A manifesto 
was issued by the Tsarina to the inhabitants of Finland, 
exhorting them to break away from Sweden and form 
instead a self-governing people under Russian protection; 
and in June 1742 Russian troops broke harrying and plun- 
dering over the frontier. They advanced without the 
slightest resistance through pass after pass; the strong fort- 
ress of Fredrikshamn was evacuated without a single blow 
being struck; and in August, the now utterly demoralized 
Swedish army capitulated in Helsingfors, agreeing to 
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abandon Finland. The Russians, only very slightly superior 
in numbers, promptly took possession of the defenceless 
country as far north as Vasterbotten. 

Such were the results of the Hat party's efforts in 1 741 to 
recover what Sweden had lost twenty years earlier. The 
resentment among the broad masses of the people was 
intense, particularly in Dalecarlia, where the peasants had 
suffered most from the miserable leadership. Added to this 
was their \iolent opposition to the governing aristocratic 
bureaucracy, and discontent at the new impositions caused 
by the war. It now became a general desire to march 
on Stockholm and e shake the wigs of the nobles'. 

While the storm was raging among the people of Sweden 
the Estates assembled in the capital. The parties prepared 
themselves for a fight for life or death. The Council was in 
a state of complete disruption, and the Caps gained control 
of the Secret Committee. The moment was come to avenge 
the frivolous warlike policy of the Hats. In October 1742 
the Estates ordered that a detailed account of the war and 
its causes be drawn up. A complete transference of power 
seemed imminent. 

In order to distract attention and gain time to gather 
their supporters round them, the leaders suddenly revived 
the burning question of the succession. The Estate of 
Peasants immediately swallowed the bait, believing as they 
did that if the Duke of Holstein, Karl Peter Ulrik, were 
elected successor, Sweden would recover Finland and ac- 
quire a speedy peace. 1 The Peasants accordingly voted for 
the Duke, the Burghers concurred on the same day, and the 
Clergy and the Nobility, suppressing their indignation at 
this high-handed action, soon followed their example. 

But the embassy which was dispatched to St. Petersburg 
to announce this result was informed that Karl Peter 

1 Request for British mediation with Russia was refused by George II. 
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Ulrik had just been converted to the orthodox church and 
had been elected heir to the Russian throne. The Tsarina 
declared her intention of retaining the whole of Finland, 
and even demanded an indemnity for the cost of the war. 
The only condition on which she would grant the Swedes 
their request would be that they should elect her kinsman. 
Duke Adolf Fredrik of Holstein-Gottorp, as their heir- 
apparent. 

News of the election of Karl Peter Ulrik to the Russian 
throne had already reached Stockholm from other sources, 
and other candidates for the Swedish throne had begun to be 
nominated. The majority of the Hats supported the young 
Count Palatine, Kristian of Zweibrucken-Birkenfeld, who 
was also eagerly backed by France. But the Danish crown 
prince afterwards Fredrik III soon gained an even 
greater following. A union with Denmark would clearly 
put Sweden in a far more secure position against Russia. 
Moreover, the peasants were pleased at the prospect of 
acquiring a stronger kingship. Denmark still preserved a 
powerful monarchy that could bend the governing aristo- 
cracy to its own will. The brother of King Fredrik, Prince 
Wilhelm of Hesse, and his son Fredrik, the son-in-law of 
George II of England, were also nominated. 

The choice seemed to lie between the Danish crown 
prince and Adolf Fredrik. What weighed most in favour of 
the latter was the hope of winning a cheap peace through 
his election. When, however, the merits of the different 
candidatures were laid before the Estates, the peasants 
could be restrained no longer. Amid scenes of wild enthu- 
siasm they elected the Danish crown prince heir to the 
Swedish throne. There followed heated debates in the 
House of the Nobles, in which memories from the days of 
Gustav Adolf were invoked against him; and the Finnish 
nobles declared they would rather surrender themselves to 
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Russia than see their land laid \vaste and themselves en- 
slaved under the yoke of Denmark. Elizabeth's vague 
promises about Finnish independence were evidently bear- 
ing their first fruits. Whoever was elected, civil war seemed 
to be the inevitable result. 

What clinched the matter was a renewal of the Russian 
assurances that the Tsarina would restore Finland in return 
for the election of Adolf Fredrik. After further heated 
debates the three higher Estates agreed that the election 
should be postponed and that the Swedish peace delegates 
should be instructed to assure the Tsarina of the Estates 9 
readiness to elect Adolf Fredrik on the above-named con- 
dition. It thus depended on the success of the peace negotia- 
tions whether a branch of the House of Holstein should 
ascend the throne of Sweden and continue the old 3 dis- 
united policy, or whether the two Scandinavian powers 
together, either with or without Finland, should make a 
joint stand against their Russian neighbour. The Russian 
government was strongly in favour of retaining Finland; 
Sweden could not even if she obtained Danish help win 
it back, and St. Petersburg would be more secure than ever. 
It was maintained on the other hand, and Elizabeth agreed, 
that Russia needed peace; a union of the three Scandinavian 
countries would constitute a far more dangerous enemy for 
Russia in the future than the weak and mutually conflicting 
States were then. At the peace congress at Abo it was 
ultimately agreed that Finland should be restored with the 
exception of the district to the east of the river Kymmene. 
Immediately after the peace-treaty was concluded, the 
Estates were to proceed to the election. 

But by the time this important decision had been reached, 
the men of the soil were already in a ferment in Sweden. The 
standard of revolt was raised in Dalecarlia, and soon an 
army equipped with clubs and scythes approached the 
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gates of Stockholm. On June 20, 1743, ^e Dalecarlians 
entered the capital with banners flying and bands playing, 
placed their main guard opposite the Royal Castle., and 
posted sentinels in all the neighbouring streets. 

Fortunately, however, on the very evening before the 
peasants arrived, the Swedish government had received 
confirmation that peace had been concluded on the above- 
named conditions. The succession was decided, and the 
decision had to stand. A few volleys of shot proved sufficient 
to disperse the peasant troops, lacking as they did both 
competent leadership and a definite programme. A few 
days later, Adolf Fredrik, covertly supported also by 
Great Britain, was solemnly declared by Council and 
Estates heir-elect to the Swedish throne with hereditary 
right to the Crown for all male issue. Suitable measures 
were then taken to put down the disturbances in the pro- 
vinces, and two of the generals who had been foremost in 
the war, Lewenhaupt and Buddenbrock, were sacrificed 
to the popular demand for vengeance. After a hasty trial 
they were both executed in the summer of 1743. 

In spite of this, the opposition against the Caps, who were 
now led by the councillor Samuel Akerhielm he had, 
during the reign of Queen Anne, taken his degree at Oxford 
remained as uncompromising as ever. The examination 
into the whole conduct of the war, which had been initiated 
at the beginning of the session, was now to be completed. 
But the Caps, badly organized as they were and only half- 
heartedly supported by England, could not do much. The 
more moderate among them realized that to insist on dig- 
ging up the past, as more fanatical persons desired, would 
only further intensify party hatred. It would, moreover, 
have been highly imprudent to expose all the secret negotia- 
tions with the Russian Tsarina, on whose goodwill every- 
thing now depended. Only a short and non-committal 
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account was therefore presented to the Estates. The agita- 
tion for the reinstatement of the councillors dismissed in 
1 739, and the revision of the economic policy of the Hats, 
fared no better. The Riksdag came to a sudden termina- 
tion in September 1743, the chief reason for this being the 
menacing attitude adopted by Denmark. 

The Danish court had been watching with some bitter- 
ness the destruction of its hopes for the election of Crown 
Prince Fredrik. The whole future of Denmark seemed 
threatened by the advancement of the House of Holstein 
both in Sweden and Russia. In spite of British dissuasion 
troops were mobilized, and the Danish fleet came out. 

To meet this danger the Swedish government, no longer 
daring to depend on its own troops, was reduced to the humi- 
liating expedient of appealing for protection to Russia. 
Elizabeth was not slow in granting her weak neighbour's 
request, particularly as this was in accordance with the 
terms of the recent peace-treaty. The Russian fleet was 
sent to patrol the Baltic, and a Russian army division of 
12,000 men under the Scotchman, General James Keith, 
was quartered in the heart of the Swedish mainland. The 
Empress declared in Copenhagen that she would support 
Sweden with all her forces. 

It is not difficult to imagine the feelings with which the 
population in general received this extra protection. It was 
now as good as a matter of life or death to come to terms 
with Denmark. At length the two Scandinavian govern- 
ments agreed on an interchange of declarations strengthen- 
ing the treaties of non-aggression and friendship already in 
existence between the two countries. Demobilization fol- 
lowed. In July 1744 Elizabeth reluctantly recalled her 
troops, and all Sweden heaved a sigh of relief. 

Another political crisis soon arose. As French influence 
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at the Russian court was now entirely superseded by British- 
Austrian., and relations between Russia and the Franco- 
Prussian alliance had become strained, it was to Russia's 
interest to assure herself more firmly than before of Swedish 
subservience. With the approval of Great Britain, Sweden 
was accordingly made to enter in 1 745 into a new treaty of 
friendship and defence with Elizabeth, at whose command 
the Stockholm Cabinet broke off relations both with Prussia 
and Turkey. Sweden was treated purely and simply as a 
Russian vassal-state. 

In these desperate circumstances the Hat party, showing 
unexpected strength, stepped forward as champion of the 
national independence a programme far better calculated 
to enlist the sympathies of the public than had been the old 
dreams of conquest. France, the ancient ally of the Hats, 
placed herself once more on their side. But still more 
decisive was the changed attitude towards internal party 
politics adopted by the new heir to the throne. 

Left to himself, the good-natured Adolf Fredrik, of 
whom a courtier remarked that he "looked gracious even 
from behind', would probably have submitted without 
more ado to the leading-strings of the Russian Empress. 
Ever since the summer of 1 744, however, he had had at his 
side the brilliant and domineering Lovisa Ulrika, sister of 
King Fredrik of Prussia. 1 The royal pair became more and 
more deeply involved with the Hats, for Lovisa Ulrika 
entertained the warmest sympathies for France, which was 
also the sun in the political constellation of the Hats. 

The Russian court watched the growth of this intimacy 
with suspicion, scenting schemes on Lovisa Ulrika's part to 
extend the limited and innocuous royal power in Sweden. 

1 Tentative English attempts to bring about a marriage between Adolf 
Fredrik and an English princess, so that there should be an English queen 
in Sweden as well as in Denmark, had been of no avail. 
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Elizabeth reproached her protege In round terms for bestow- 
ing his confidence on men scheming to undermine the 
friendly relations between Sweden and Russia. Adolf 
Fredriic answered these rebukes with dignity but asperity, 
and his friendship \vith the Tsarina was permanently 
shattered. The Russian government then set itself with 
might and main to bring about the downfall of the hated 
Hats, and in this it could count on help from England. In 
June 1746, to make assurance doubly sure, it formed an 
alliance with Denmark. This Russo-Danish entente for 
'encircling' Sweden was to continue, with short intermis- 
sions, until the year 1809 and had fatal consequences for 
the Swedish realm. 

When the Estates reassembled in the autumn of 1746, 
things at first looked promising for the Gap party, liberally 
supplied as it was with British and Russian money. But 
when the Russian minister, Baron von Korff, announced 
in insolent tones that the Tsarina would cease her 'affec- 
tionate labours' for the welfare of Adolf Fredrik if he and 
his consort did not break off all connexions with the 
perfidious Hats, his presumption roused burning indigna- 
tion in the whole population of Sweden. The eyes of several 
of the more moderate Caps were suddenly opened to the 
disgrace of Sweden's dependent position. On the initiative 
of the young Anders von Hopken, the Estates declared, 
amid wild scenes of patriotic fervour, that, as they had 
elected their heir-apparent of their own free will, it was 
also their duty to defend him and his descendants to the last 
drop of their blood. 

Even though the Hats had now got wind in their sails, 
the situation remained desperate. Russia might at any 
moment put her threats into execution. Then the Hats 
succeeded by a coup d'etat in establishing their strongest 
champions, foremost among them von Hopken, in some 
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vacant places on the Council. In this way they once more 
gained control of the government. The Caps had been 
routed, and the Hats could proceed to consolidate their 
newly won power. 

First they attacked the talented agent of the Caps, the 
merchant, Kristopher Springer, for his heretical utterances 
in the so-called 'principal question' the question to what 
extent members of the Riksdag should be considered bound 
to follow the instructions of their electors, and to answer to 
these for their actions at the Riksdag. The Caps subscribed 
to this principle, which, if carried to its logical conclusions, 
would have led to anarchy and to the undermining of the 
only firm authority that now remained. Springer was held 
to be aiming at the overthrow of the succession. He was 
arrested and sentenced to imprisonment for life, from which, 
however, he escaped by fleeing to England, where he ulti- 
mately became one of the chief pillars of the Swedish 
colony. King Fredrik's Scottish doctor, Alexander Black- 
well, accused at the same time of plotting against the 
constitution and the succession, was put to the torture 
and executed. Thus terror was struck into the hearts of all 
opponents. Treaties were drawn up with France and Prussia 
(May 1747) guaranteeing the succession, and relations 
with Turkey, which had been broken off at the command 
of Russia, were resumed. 

Elizabeth watched Sweden's growing emancipation with 
increasing bitterness. She made fruitless suggestions to 
England of collaborating with a view to transferring the 
Swedish succession to an English or a Hessian prince; 
England, otherwise occupied, remained inactive. Nor did 
Russia succeed in forming sufficiently strong connexions 
within Sweden herself. She had therefore to content herself 
with making aggressive naval demonstrations off the coast 
of Finland. 

4004 O 
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The Hats now felt themselves so secure in the saddle that 
they ventured to demand the trial of Akerhielm, 'the 
person 9 , said the British minister in Stockholm, Guy Dickens, 
*in whom our friends place their entire confidence 5 . Aker- 
hielm, well aware of the burning hatred against him, was 
twice on the point of taking Dickens's advice to escape on 
a British ship, but he remained eventually to answer the 
charges. Even though no positive proof could be brought 
forward of his connexion with Russia, he was dismissed 
from the service of the government with the express stipula- 
tion that he w*as never to re-enter it. Formal request was 
also made in London for the recall of Guy Dickens ( 1 748) . 

Tessin now became kanslipresidenL Once more, after 
long dissensions, the kingdom was united under a firm 
government. Public interest had gradually triumphed over 
private; the people of Sweden had united in a common 
purpose, as soon as it became apparent that the indepen- 
dence of the country was at stake* 

The body of councillors that surrounded Tessin formed 
beyond comparison the strongest party government of the 
whole period of the rule of the Estates. That little clique of 
Chauvinists which had light-heartedly plunged the country 
into war-like escapades and very nearly brought about its 
downfall, had been transformed into a body of cautious 
patriots who reverted in all essentials to Arvid Horn's 
policy of peace and neutrality. They no longer cherished 
vague hopes of revenge, but were building their policy on 
the assumption that the existing state of occupation would 
become permanent. Comprehensive plans were formed 
for the development of the national defence. Under the 
direction of the resourceful Augustin Ehrensvard, a strong 
naval base, Sveaborg ('Sweden's defence*) was erected out- 
side Helsingfors for the protection of the coast of Finland 
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and the support of the Finnish army. A special galley-fleet 
was, in addition, to be stationed there to co-operate with 
the army. 

The Russian cabinet, however, was not minded to post- 
pone its revenge indefinitely. In June 1748 a plan was laid 
before England and Austria, by which Russia and Denmark 
were to make a joint attack on Sweden, Finland to be laid 
waste or made independent under a Russian mandate, and 
Adolf Fredrik to be driven out and replaced by a prince of 
Hesse. England whose diplomatic relations with Sweden 
had been severed in the spring of 1748 and Austria were 
to keep Sweden's allies, France and Prussia, occupied. 
Troops were concentrated menacingly on the Finnish fron- 
tier, and the Tsarina let it be known that she was ready to 
take any steps that might be necessary to prevent any altera- 
tion in the Swedish constitution. 

The Swedes made vigorous preparations for defence, but 
abstained from doing anything provocative. At the critical 
moment they were rewarded. It turned out that both 
France and Prussia intended to hold by their promises to 
Sweden. They signified that a Russian attack on Sweden 
would lead to a general European war. England and 
Austria thereupon hastily dissuaded St. Petersburg from 
opening hostilities, and even the Danish court began to 
hesitate. The Danes would certainly have wished to have 
the Swedish constitution preserved unaltered, but were un- 
willing to see Russian influence grow too strong in Scandi- 
navia. It all ended at length in a peaceful settlement between 
Sweden and Denmark, Sweden giving satisfactory guaran- 
tees against any danger of an accession of the Holstein 
dynasty, July 1 749. One of the principal incentives to attack 
was thereby removed from Elizabeth's programme. A fresh 
declaration by her that she intended to send a Russian 
force into Finland immediately on King Fredrik's death and 
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to maintain it there until the new government had con- 
firmed the constitution, could now be greeted with the 
retort that such a step could only be regarded as a breach 
of the peace and that Sweden would then be compelled to 
look to her defences. In vain Russia sought within Sweden 
for support for her plans. The Swedish-Danish reconcilia- 
tion very soon became conclusive, and was confirmed in 
1750 by the betrothal of the young prince Gustav, son of 
Adolf Fredrik and Lovisa Ulrika, to a Danish princess. 
There was nothing for the Russian government to do but 
make a dignified retreat. 

When King Fredrik died in March 1751 the general 
situation seemed more stable than it had been for a long 
while. The old German 9 left no great gap behind him. 
The epitaph on Charles II of England: 

He never said a foolish thing, 
Nor ever did a wise one, 

might not inaptly have been applied to him. Adolf Fredrik 
succeeded quietly to the throne, and all rumours of im- 
pending revolutionary changes in the constitution were 
finally silenced. 

A new feeling of enthusiasm for the monarchy undoubt- 
edly began to stir in the Swedish people when they saw on 
the throne a new dynasty, far more closely connected with 
the realm than the preceding one. The new king, however 
a good-natured, inoffensive man would probably, if 
left to himself, have taken no advantage of this circum- 
stance, and would have contented himself with his limited 
power. But the imperious Lovisa Ulrika, who a true child 
of the 'Age of Enlightenment' had brought with her a 
taste for a refined and intellectual court life, and who was, 
moreover, immoderately fond of power, suffered from the 
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humiliation of the Crown and resolutely set herself to tear 
down the hampering restrictions. 

The friendship between Adolf Fredrik and the Hats had 
thus come to an end even before his accession. Later on, 
when a struggle began between the former allies over the 
question of granting real political power to the Crown, the 
bonds snapped altogether. 

Numerous supporters the so-called c Court party' now 
gathered round Adolf Fredrik and Lovisa Ulrika, just as 
later in England 'the king's friends* gathered round George 
III. 'Division of power' was their watchword; and follow- 
ing Montesquieu, who supported his theories by reference 
to the British constitution a circumstance which made 
them all the more acceptable to the Swedish public, 
ever susceptible as it was to Anglo-Saxon influence this 
party compared the prevailing English constitution with 
that which was believed to have prevailed in Sweden in the 
days of Gustav II Adolf, and strove for its reintroduction. 
Yet while wishing to see the constitution modified in a 
monarchical direction, they could not agree on the question 
how far this modification was to go. One thing only was 
certain the royal power ought to be strengthened as a 
check upon the arrogance and despotism of the Estates. 
The rift grew wider and wider the Court party accusing 
the Council of trying to create an aristocracy that would 
overpower both king and people, the Council answering 
with the accusation that the court was aiming at royal 
despotism. 

All real power, Tessin asserted at the Riksdag of 1751-2 
when the new Royal Charter was considered all real power 
belonged to the Estates, and to the Council as their agents. 
The king's part was only to represent the majesty of the 
realm and to sanction with his signature laws passed by the 
Estates or decisions reached by the Council. The king 
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protested in vain. "The implication that the Estates might 
be \v rong\ it was replied, Is against the fundamental law of 
the realm.' All four Estates agreed to a Royal Charter 
establishing his prerogative as no more than a continuation 
of that of Fredrik I. 

As the constitution still allowed the king an unlimited 
sphere of personal influence, Adolf Fredrik and Lovisa 
Ulrika were determined, like George III, to test all its possi- 
bilities with a \iew to extending it. But whenever the king 
tried to avail himself of his prerogative to disregard nomina- 
tions of officials, with the object of winning himself partisans, 
he was frustrated by the vote of the Council. On each such 
successive occasion feeling ran higher. The king soon tired 
of attending Council meetings, and when the resolutions 
were submitted to him, he would simply refuse to sign 
them. The result was insufferable delay in the transaction * 
of business, and the prevailing bitterness was further inten- 
sified by pin-pricks from the queen, who was mistress in the 
art of making existence a burden to her enemies. 

The Riksdag of 1755, which was to adjudicate between 
king and Council, met in an atmosphere of extreme tension. 
Axel von Fersen the Elder, a pro-French grand-seigneur of 
Scottish descent and of great parliamentary qualities, was 
elected lantmarskdk. The king now declared before the 
Estates that he considered it his lawful right to examine the 
decisions of the Council and decide how far these agreed 
with his oath and conscience, and to announce his judge- 
ments accordingly; otherwise he would be less than the 
least of his subjects. He would sooner return to them the 
sceptre than wield it e in fear and without regal dignity 3 . 

However, as might have been expected, the Court party 
was utterly defeated. The Council pointed out that the 
consequence of the king's demands would be for his con- 
science to become the law of the land, and the decisions of 
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the Council to remain unfulfilled at his pleasure. And the 
Estates laid it down that decisions in Council must be 
regarded as equal to the king's own decisions, to be ratified 
unconditionally by his signature. It was not for the king 
without the Estates to question the validity of the Council's 
votes as to appointments; his only function was to nominate 
a different person to fill a vacancy caused by a dismissal. 

Thus the matter was decided, and so it had to remain. 
The violent opposition raised by the partisans of the Crown 
in the Peasants' Estate only gave rise instead to the appoint- 
ment of an Extraordinary Commission to track down all 
plots against liberty. By means of this terrible weapon 
resistance was completely wiped out, and there followed a 
series of measures for strengthening the power and liberty 
of the Estates, which were simply so many humiliations for 
the court. In order to prevent further wrangles over the 
appointment of officials, it was decided that promotion 
should be made according to years of service the most 
unambiguous, if also the least intelligent, system. Senior- 
ity was henceforth to be as important a factor as 'skilfulness, 
experience, and merit'. Any one who had been nominated 
three times for the same position should, if passed over 
then, receive the same title and authority as the man who 
was appointed, and at the next vacancy should auto- 
matically acquire the salary and position. Thus bureau- 
cracy triumphed over sound common sense, the ruling 
bodies believing their only choice to lie between accepting 
these principles or a royal autocracy. If, after repeated 
representations from the Council, the king still refused to 
sign its decisions, then a stamp of his name was to be used, 
as had also been done during the last years of King Fredrik. 

The triumph was complete, and it was underlined by a 
policy of growing interference in the king's private affairs. 
The young princes 3 tutors were summarily dismissed and 
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replaced by orthodox Hats, who were to impress upon their 
pupils the principles that all authority had its roots in the 
people, which could retain as much thereof as it desired, 
and that the chief glory of a king lay in giving his complete 
confidence to the Council of the realm. This was obviously 
going too far. The insulting behaviour of the Estates made 
6 the queen's brains reeF. She felt that she must, at all costs, 
free herself from this insufferable oppression. As there was 
nothing more to be gained by constitutional means, she 
saw her only hope in overthrowing the government by a 
violent revolution. 

Colonel Johan Ludvig Hard, son of one of the councillors 
who had been overthrown in 1 739, knew all about planning 
revolutions. In June 1756 he and Captain Johan Puke 
worked out a plan of insurrection. The first thing was to 
organize a rising among the populace of Stockholm, with 
a few trusty officers at its head. Then the artillery court 
was to be captured, the foremost members of the Council 
and the Estates were to be arrested, the Riksdag was to be 
dismissed, and a new one called to confer greater powers on 
the king. The weak point about this plan, which was 
immediately sanctioned by Lovisa Ulrika, was that so many 
of the common people had to be brought into it. Clumsily 
started, it soon came to the notice of the authorities. The 
Extraordinary Commission immediately arrested and ex- 
amined the accused, and Stockholm was set in a state of 
defence. During the light summer nights of June 1756 the 
king and queen at their castle windows watched with beat- 
ing hearts the preparation of armaments and lighting of 
watch-fires in the market squares of the town. Adolf 
Fredrik was even apprehensive that now the Estates would 
want to 'set him between four walls'. Puke was tortured 
to make him divulge the names of the conspirators, but to 
no purpose. When it was reported that printed pamphlets 
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calling the people to revolt had been distributed in the 
country districts, the authorities felt that a warning example 
must be set: Puke, together with his confederates, the offi- 
cers Horn, Stahlsverd, and the chief peer of the land. Count 
Erik Brahe, was condemned to death, and on June 23 the 
sentences were carried out. 'When my friend betrays his 
mother-land, 5 said Brahe's friend, von Fersen, C I am ready 
to wield the axe myself/ 

But the Estates went also to the very root of the matter. 
It was not enough that the haughty Lovisa Ulrika should, 
with the king, have to listen to long castigatory sermons 
from the clergy, she must record in writing that she had 
received these 'mature representations' with 'especial joy*, 
and assert her displeasure at the 'harmful seditions which 
the grace of God had revealed'. The king, in bed with a 
fever, was informed that he had broken his oath and that 
the Estates would accordingly be justified in severing the 
bonds that united sovereignty and subjects. 'For this 
time', however, they would let the matter pass with a more 
'gentle solution' ; but if he should persist in his former intent, 
the Estates would be compelled to part company with a king 
'whom they would have desired to have united to them as 
their head and protection'. 

The Hats had asserted themselves with ruthless force. 
The royal prerogative was reduced to the lowest point it 
had reached since the days of the Kalmar Union. Hence- 
forth it was hardly more than a mere formality, an appar- 
atus for sanctioning the decisions of Council and Estates, 
The incipient constitutional policy one of the best charac- 
teristics of the Court party was crushed; but it could not 
be effaced altogether, for it rested on surer foundations 
than Lovisa Ulrika's restless dreams of revenge and resti- 
tution. 

The Riksdag of 1756 marked the climax not only of the 
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political supremacy of the Hats, but also of their economic 

system, 

As the Hats placed industry first of all the national activi- 
ties, legislation for its furtherance naturally occupied the 
major share of their interest. A Bureau of Manufacturers 
was instituted to engage skilled workmen from abroad, to 
buy up foreign raw materials, to assist employers with ad- 
vice and information, and above all to administer the 
'Manufacturers' Fund*. This Bureau was also to advance 
money to pay bonuses, and vote loans to new factories. 
Employers were granted fresh privileges, including exemp- 
tion from certain taxes and from duties on imported raw 
materials and machines. Special courts (hallrdtter) were 
set up to adjudicate actions for debt and other disputes 
between factory owners, employers, and workers. A very 
high scale of protection was introduced, and not only 
articles of luxury, but a number of other goods which were 
capable of being produced at home, were forbidden entry 
into the country, or subjected to a very high tariff. Almost 
every Riksdag brought fresh prohibitions, increased tariffs, 
further privileges for manufacturers, and new regulations 
as to the manner and nature of production. 

The consequence of all this directing, regulating, and 
forbidding was very great commercial activity. The weav- 
ing industry headed the list, followed by the tobacco, 
leather, and sugar industries. Taking into consideration 
the short time in which all this had grown up and the small- 
ness of the population, the result can only be described as 
brilliant. But it was a hothouse plant, grown under artificial 
conditions. The highly developed output of silk in parti- 
cular was abnormally large in proportion to the national 
requirements, and although intended for foreign markets, 
it required there the active support of the State before it 
could compete with foreign goods. 
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The important iron industry also received considerable 

attention from the Estates. A special 'Iron Bureau' still 

extant was set up in 1 747 for the purpose of keeping up 

the price of iron and introducing improved methods. 

The economic system of the Hats seemed, indeed, to 
present a brilliant surface. Foreign trade was extended by 
a series of commercial treaties with France, Morocco, and 
other countries, while the activities of the Swedish East 
India Company alone were estimated to bring the trea- 
sury a yearly profit of three 'barrels' of gold (one barrel = 
100,000 riksdaler). As to the balance of trade, which was 
considered the only trustworthy standard of revenue, the 
long-desired goal a national surplus in the exchange of 
goods with other countries seemed at last to have been 
attained. 

The crown of the edifice was a proud one, but its founda- 
tion was weak. Since the year 1 739 the Bank had been liber- 
ally advancing loans to private enterprise. This cheap source 
of capital had been exploited more and more, and the Hats 
had not hesitated, at need, to apply for loans oil behalf of the 
Crown. The constant lending was, however, only made pos- 
sible by an ever-increasing issue of paper money. When now 
the authorities made the mistake of diminishing the Bank's 
supply of precious metals and copper, the value of the 
paper money began to fall considerably. The government 
sought in vain to check by despotic orders the deprecia- 
tion of the notes and to prevent their return to the Bank. 
In the end the only thing left was to absolve the Bank from 
its obligation to redeem them. But this damaged the founda- 
tions of its real credit. Value became more dependent than 
ever on the fluctuating conditions of the markets, exact 
calculations became impossible, and interest from loans and 
investments shrank day by day. 
The authorities, recognizing that the cause for the rising 
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rate of exchange lay exclusively in the adverse balance of 
trade, concluded in 1747 a contract with a Bureau of 
Exchange, which undertook, in return for material advan- 
tages, to sell foreign notes at a price considerably below that 
of the riksdaler of the Bank of Hamburg. It was hoped that 
Swedish money would, as a consequence, rise in value. 
The operation appeared at first to be successful; but from 
the year 1755 the exchange began to rise again not least 
as the result of a further excessive issue of paper money. 
Those in authority then knew no better than to renew the 
contract, and that on particularly heavy terms. 

It must not be overlooked, however, that at this time 
industry, namely, mining and textiles, trade and foreign 
intercourse, only employed about 9 per cent, of the Swedish 
population. Manufacturers' difficulties and the unstable 
currency were therefore less severely felt than might have 
been expected. Agriculture continued to be the chief source 
of livelihood; and in this sphere several important reforms 
were effected. By the Enclosure Act of 1 757, the credit for 
which belongs to Jakob Faggot, and which offers a striking 
parallel to the Enclosures legislation which was undertaken 
simultaneously in Great Britain, every part-owner in the 
villages was allowed to exchange his numerous small, 
scattered holdings for one large, single piece of property. 
It was thus made possible to introduce more rational 
methods of agriculture, and to dissolve the old village 
communities. These were events of outstanding importance 
in the cultural history of Sweden. The greater facility in 
forming new properties resulted, in due course, in a great 
increase in the population and a wholesale immigration 
from the country into the towns, not least to Stockholm. 

If opinions are divided on the merits of the economic 
policy of the Hats, the encouragement given by them to 
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science, art, and literature is, on the contrary, worthy of the 
highest praise. 

They did, indeed, everything in their power to farther 
activities in these spheres. In 1 739 the Academy of Science 
was founded, on the British model, and in 1753, under 
Lovisa Ulrika's patronage, the Academy of Belles-Lettres. 
The influence of British science, of men such as Newton and 
Locke, remained unrivalled, the predominating interest 
being the investigation of the secrets of nature and of the 
forms and laws governing social life. It seemed, indeed, as 
if Sweden, after the loss of her overseas provinces, and freed 
from foreign elements, were setting herself more deter- 
minedly than ever to assert her nationality in language, 
literature, and history. In philology, Johan Ihre (Eyre) 
became well known for his studies of the Gothic language 
and for his great Swedish glossary; in the field of national 
history, Olov von Dalin and Sven Lagerbring employed 
new critical methods and introduced a genuine study of 
sources. Nor was political economy neglected. Wliile 
Anders Berch gave a systematic presentation of the prin- 
ciples of the mercantile system, more liberal views began to 
be championed towards the middle of the century by the 
prolific Anders Nordencrantz, by the councillor Karl 
Fredrik Scheffer, and above all by Anders Chydenius, the 
Adam Smith of Sweden, whose concise dissertations were 
models of clarity, penetration, and stylistic art In the field 
of statistics Sweden led all the other countries, and the Tabu- 
lation Commission, inaugurated in 1756, was the first of its 
kind in Europe. The great name here was Per Vilhelm 
Wargentin. 

But the queen of all the sciences was natural science. 
Here the personality that overshadowed all others was Karl 
Linnaeus, ennobled under the name of von Linne. His 
school of natural sciences and medicine at Uppsala was 
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thronged with students from far and near, not least from 
England, where Linne during his visits to London and 
Oxford in 1 736-7 had acquired numerous friends, including 
Sir Hans Sloane, Philip Miller, Thomas Shaw, J. Dillenius, 
John Martin, and Peter Collinson. Linne's interpretations 
of the laws of nature were epoch-making. His unerring 
diagnosis and his genius for systemization resulted in the 
first simple classification of the vegetable kingdom as a 
whole, and revolutionized the entire science of botany. His 
far-seeing eye discerned even the fundamental principles 
of the more natural systems w r hich were to supersede his 
own, and divined the first rudiments of plant morphology 
and of geography. *I saw the unending, all-knowing, and 
almighty God from behind as he advanced and I was 
confounded P Linne begins his great Systema Naturae. C I 
searched after his footsteps over the field of nature and 
discerned in each one of them an infinite wisdom and power. 
If one call him Fate, one mistakes not, for everything hangs 
by his finger. If one call him Nature, again one mistakes 
not, for from him is everything come. If one call him 
Providence, again one is right, for everything follows his 
beck and his will.' Testimonies to the high repute in which 
Linne was held in England from the very first are not 
only that, like Swedenborg, he was appointed a member 
of the British Royal Society, but also the fact that in 1783 
his library and valuable collections were purchased for 
England by James Edward Smith, thus giving the impetus 
to the formation of the 'Linnaean Society in London 5 , 
1788. 

Mineralogy and chemistry were represented by Johan 
Wallerius, whose Mineralogy was one of the first systematic 
text-books in the subject; by Torbern Bergman, who 
worked out the principles of chemical analysis, and whose 
writings were published in the proceedings of the Scientific 
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Society of London; and by Karl Scheele, at once the 
Priestley and the Lavoisier of Sweden. In the realms of 
physics and astronomy appeared Samuel Klingenstierna, 
'Sweden's first modern mathematician', and Anders Celsius, 
inventor of the centigrade thermometer. 

Never before had Sweden had such a company of brilliant 
men of science to boast of nor, perhaps, such widespread 
interest in discoveries and advances in the realms of Nature. 
But already soon after 1770 this practical activity began to 
ebb, to make room for literature, which rose up now in 
unprecedented splendour. 

In literature the influences of England and France were 
struggling for supremacy. The Swedish writers of the Era 
of Liberty, like their English prototypes, made it their aim 
to give useful information in an amusing form and to set 
lofty examples. Like them, they required a clear and easily 
comprehensible style and healthy, sound opinions, free 
equally from mysticism and pedantry. About the middle 
of the century French influence began, as everywhere in 
Europe, to predominate. The French classical style, with its 
insistence on correctness, on harmony and dignity, became 
the generally accepted standard, and soon brought with it 
the pastoral poetry and tone of the refined society of the 
rococo period, the rationalism and scepticism represented 
principally by Voltaire, and finally the sincerity of feeling 
and the worship of nature which distinguished the works 
of Rousseau. But French materialism never won any great 
popularity, whereas impulses began to be felt about this 
time from the lofty idealism of Shaftesbury. 

In The Swedish Argus founded in 1732 on the model of 
Addison's and Steele's moral weeklies, the Tatler and the 
Spectator, and of the writings of Defoe and Swift Dalin, of 
whom mention has been made above, assumed control of 
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the literary development. He ridiculed the abuses of the 
time with sparkling humour, and staunchly defended the 
modern attitude towards economics, education, and 
religion. The 'Swedish Playhouse 9 , opened in 1737, gave 
the national drama its first foothold, and comedy asserted 
itself with Karl Gyllenborg's play, The Swedish Coxcomb, in 
which the old aristocratic families were held up to ridicule. 
Round Hedvig Charlotta Nordenflycht, Sweden's first 
woman writer of importance, there gathered a circle of 
young poets and men of letters who admired and imitated 
the French classics. The two outstanding names among 
them were Gustav Filip Creutz, a charming rococo poet, and 
author of the dreamy youthful poem Atis and Camilla, and 
his friend, the austere Gustav Fredrik Gyllenborg, a devo- 
tee of the ethics of stoicism and a disciple of Thomson. In the 
year 1765 Shakespeare's name was mentioned for the first 
time in Swedish literature; in the following year Macpher- 
son's rendering of Ossian's songs appeared. 

By the side of this somewhat 'precious' writing, more 
popular tones began to make themselves heard. Karl 
Mikael Bellman obeyed the inspiration of his own joyous 
muse without regard to standards of taste. In Fredmaris 
Epistles a sort of Swedish Beggar's Opera he depicted the 
life of the lower classes with a pronounced realism and at 
the same time with all the grace of the rococo. The setting 
of his ballads was the idyllic countryside round Stockholm. 
Inseparably associated with melodies taken from the popu- 
lar French airs of the time, they are the peculiar product 
of a most original poetic gift, and reveal an ability to shed 
over the phenomena of life the golden light of humour. 

French influence also permeated the fine arts. In 1735 
the art school of the Frenchman Taraval, instituted in con- 
nexion with the work on Stockholm Castle, was developed 
into an academy, which in i 768 became a 'Royal Academy 
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of Painting and Sculpture*. Here young artists were able 
for the first time to obtain regular training'and encourage- 
ment. The foremost representatives of the new school were: 
in painting, Gustaf Lundberg and Alexander Roslin; in 
architecture, Karl Harleman and K. J. Gronstedt. The 
outstanding sculptors were the Frenchmen Bouchardon and 
Larchevesque, the latter the master of the great Sergei. 

It was a time of rapid development, of impulses of real 
strength, although these were not to reach their climax until 
the succeeding epoch. 

A religious movement that attracted considerable atten- 
tion about this time, perhaps most among the upper classes 
of society, was Swedenborgianism. In the course of his in- 
vestigations into the functions of the human brain, Sweden- 
borg (see p. 207) had been gradually led on to meditations 
about God and the soul. In 1743, while on a visit to Eng- 
land, he received, so he believed, a divine revelation, and 
from that moment until his death he consecrated himself 
to his new mission. His mystical doctrines, based on an 
interpretation of the Bible as revealed by angels and the 
spirits of the departed, were strongly coloured by the Neo- 
platonism, with its efforts to combine philosophy and 
religious mysticism, which he had absorbed in England in 
his youth. He regarded the whole of existence as one organ- 
ism, a well-ordered life flowing out from God, in which 
everywhere the lower, in a mystic way, reflects the higher. 
Swedenborg's doctrines never attained any very great popu- 
larity at home, where they were considered too speculative, 
but this same quality assured them of a peculiarly sympa- 
thetic reception in the Anglo-Saxon world it may be suffici- 
ent here only to recall the name of his later disciple, William 
Blake. It was in London, where the press enjoyed greater 
freedom, that Swedenborg published his didactic poem 
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DC cultu ft amon Dei, in which he described in true Mil- 
tonic style the genesis of the earth from the sun and the 
origin of the human race. He returned to London in 1749 
to publish his principal theological work, Arcana Coelestia; 
he remained there, with only short interruptions, until 1 756, 
\vatching what effect his new writings would have on the 
English clergy; and there he died in 1 772 while on the point 
of publishing his last great work. The True Christian Religion. 
A 'Swedenborg Society* was founded in London in 1810, 
succeeding the 'London Universal Society* and the Theo- 
sophical Society' founded shortly after the seer's death, and 
this, like the corresponding society in America, had as its 
principal object the spreading of Swedenborg's teachings 
and the translation and publication of his works. 

Sweden thus did not at this early stage merely play the 
part of a passive recipient in her cultural intercourse with 
the Anglo-Saxon world. Swedenborg and Linne might be 
called her thank-offerings for the strong and life-giving intel- 
lectual impulses she received from the West. 

During the first decade of the second half of the century 
another storm which was brewing in the political world out- 
side approached the shores of Sweden. The great colonial 
struggle between England and France was coming to a 
head. As at the same time the latter Power assumed the 
leadership of a mighty league which was being formed 
against the ambitious Fredrik of Prussia, she again, as in 
1741, became eager to draw her Swedish ally into the war. 
The bait she held out this time was that Sweden should 
recover Stettin and possibly even play once more a glorious 
part in the Empire of Germany. The Hat Cabinet was 
unable to resist such dazzling offers. The chance of taking 
revenge on Fredrik of Prussia for the help he was assumed to 
have given to his sister in Sweden seemed also too good to 
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be missed. 1 In September 1757 a treaty was signed in 
Stockholm by which Sweden undertook, in exch'ange for 
substantial subsidies, to send 20,000 men to the war. 

Once more, however, the imposing plans were feebly 
executed. The Swedish troops were ill-trained and badly 
equipped, for most of the national revenue had been 
lavished on industrial schemes. The officers, fresh from a 
comfortable life in their own homes, were completely un- 
used to the hardships of the field, and the principle of 
promotion according to seniority had also had its demoral- 
izing effects. 

Nor was it even felt that any particular effort need be 
made, as Fredrik's position, beset as he was from all sides 
except that of the English-Hanoverian ally, was considered 
to be hopeless from the start. All that would be required 
seemed to be for the Swedish army to stroll over from the 
remaining possessions in Pomerania and gather in the fruits 
of victory. Soon, however, came news of the decisive victory 
of the Prussians at Rossbach, and the Swedes had to retire 
hastily to their own territory. Nor was a second campaign 
any more successful. Sweden had evidently miscalculated 
both the strength of her own allies and Fredrik IPs power 
of resistance; so that when supplies from France began to 
fail, the thoughts of the Swedish government turned towards 
peace. Fearing, however, that a separate peace with Prussia 
might draw on them the vengeance of their powerful ally, 
they clung to that which seemed to be their only available 
course, and continued the war, fulfilling their obligations 
as perfunctorily as possible. The yearly advance in Pomer- 
ania was invariably followed by a retreat, whenever the 
Prussians approached. So the next few years dragged by, 
with steadily mounting war-debts and with seething dis- 

1 Investigations had, in fact, been undertaken by Great Britain to ascer- 
tain whether Lovisa Ulrika might favour the British-Russian cause. 
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content in the country. Not until Elizabeth's successor 
the already familiar Karl Peter Ulrik (Peter III) broke 
with his allies and formed a peaceful if short-lived alliance 
with Prussia, did Sweden venture to follow his example. 
Peace was signed in Hamburg in 1 762 without either loss or 
gain of territory, Lovisa Ulrika acting as mediator. 

The war had been undertaken, it was said, 'with the 
folly of Saul and the boastfulness of the Moabites 3 . It had 
left no deep traces behind, but it alarmingly aggravated the 
weak points in the financial legislation of the Hats. The 
huge issues of paper money which it had necessitated, 
coupled with the too easy rate of bank interest, caused a swift 
rise in the price of all commodities. Scepticism grew as to 
the real value of state support and the highly developed 
state guardianship of industry. The champions of industrial 
liberty, with Nordencrantz at their head, began to attack 
the whole prevailing economic system unreservedly. This 
reaction, added to the general indignation at the favourit- 
ism and despotism of the Hats, played into the hands of the 
opposition and won for it a large number of adherents. 
Influenced from England, where the Whigs, backed by the 
big landowners, were fighting for a strictly parliamentary 
rule, the Caps once more grew into a large and powerful 
party, ready at any moment to take up the battle against 
their old enemies and to turn the national policy into new 
channels. Even the Court party itself acquired fresh vigour 
and strove for minor advantages by connexions, now with 
one party, now with another. 

At the Riksdag of 1760 all these discontented elements, 
known as the 'Land party*, united undertheleadership of the 
skilful intriguer, Karl Fredrik Pechlin. He summarized in a 
well-written memorandum all the legal transgressions and 
arbitrary acts of the Council, and succeeded finally in having 
a special deputation appointed to examine the charges. 
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Everything seemed leading up to the fall of the Hat 
regime. Yet even then the lantmarskalk^ Axel von Fersen, 
collaborating with the French ambassador, succeeded in 
winning back Pechlin and his discontented Hats with a 
large bribe. It was in strictest secrecy agreed that the most 
hated members of the Council, among whom was Hdpken, 
should be sacrificed in order that the others might remain. 
Everything went according to plan. The danger of an 
inquiry into the war blew over; the Hats had succeeded to 
some extent in rallying their own ranks and in preserving 
their preponderance in the Council. The c Land party* 
quietly broke up, and the government even managed for a 
time to meet the criticism of its economic policy. 

But the Hat policy in general had suffered too thorough 
a defeat for the party to have any hopes of permanent 
reinstatement. By dissolving the Bureau of Exchange it 
passed judgement on* its own fiscal system, and this was 
confirmed when the Secret Committee was compelled to 
close the Bank against all further loans, to arrange for the 
paying off of all outstanding loans on heavy terms, to reduce 
the stock of paper money, and to make preparations for a 
forthcoming realization. The foundations of commerce 
were already shaking, when in the wake of the war there 
followed a general financial crisis in Europe. The govern- 
ment and the Bank were overwhelmed with vain appeals for 
help; bankruptcies were numerous, many factories had to 
close down, and many of the best workmen emigrated. All 
attempts to borrow money abroad, even from England, 
failed; the paper money dropped to a third of its nominal 
value; the national deficit grew with alarming rapidity. At 
length the Council was forced by the general distress to give 
way, and at the New Year, 1 765, it summoned the Estates. 
At this time it appeared that a new factor had entered 
into the external relations of Sweden. Russia's new ruler, 
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Katherine II, seemed on the point of reverting to Peter the 
Great's aggressive attitude towards her weaker neighbours. 
Fearing lest Sweden should interfere in her designs on 
Poland, the Tsarina had made up her mind to preserve the 
anarchical conditions there and to overthrow the French 
faction. She placed large sums of money at the disposal 
of the Caps, and drew up agreements with Prussia and 
Denmark to work together for the 'preservation 5 of the 
Swedish constitution. This coalition, so threatening for 
Swedish independence, was joined also by England; but in 
1764 diplomatic relations between Sweden and England, 
which had been severed for so long (cf. p. 226) were re- 
sumed. 'The crisis is now come', the new British Minister 
at Stockholm, Sir John Goodricke, asserted, e in which it 
will be decided whether England or France shall take the 
lead in Sweden/ A new British-Swedish treaty, signed in 
February 1 766, was, however, rather an anodyne. 

At the Riksdag, the financial distress the main theme 
of Goodricke's dispatches was uncomprisingly revealed. 
Public opinion was directed chiefly against the Council, the 
Bank directors, and the Bureau of Exchange. An official 
inquiry was instituted unparalleled since the days of Karl 
XI. After a fierce struggle the Caps won a majority of the 
Council to their side; the managers of the Bureau of Ex- 
change were severely sentenced for alleged misappropria- 
tion of State funds, the Bank directors were declared 
responsible for the losses sustained by the Bank, and were 
dismissed. All fresh expenditure was ruthlessly cut down, 
several boards which had been set up by the Estates were 
dismissed, and various salaries, bonuses, and pensions dis- 
continued. The outlay on national defence was reduced 
to almost nothing. Finally, to end the financial chaos, it 
was decided to redeem paper money gradually and so 
reduce the amount in circulation. 
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In commercial and in cultural spheres the principles of 
free trade won many decisive victories. All harbour dues 
were abolished for native vessels; even the peasants were 
allowed to sell their products freely. Other measures, such 
as the abolition of the Product Edict, of internal tariffs and 
of trade guilds, were considered. 

These movements brought in their train a strong demand 
for freedom of the press. By the Press Ordinance of 1766, 
which acquired the character of a fundamental law, Sweden 
became the first country after England to establish freedom 
of the press by legislation. This was a great advance on the 
despotic censorship of the Hats, and did much to under- 
mine the power of the Estates, for now the flood-gates were 
thrown open for a ceaseless torrent of bitter attacks on 
authority in every shape and form. 

Nothing was really more necessary for the Swedish 
nation than the reforms and economic zeal of the Caps. 
But the very readjustment of the principles of government 
soon brought about a crisis of the most violent description. 
The over-severe inquisition, the relentless persecution of all 
who held different views, and, above all, the too intimate 
relations between the Gaps and the Russian minister (who 
appeared now undisguisedly as their official adviser) all 
this greatly reduced the prestige of the party. Moreover, 
the new paper-money policy soon began, in spite of all 
precautions, to leak out, with the result that every one who 
possessed paper money immediately put it by and refused 
to invest it in any undertaking. Loanable capital became 
scarce, and this scarcity had in its turn a disastrous effect on 
industry, already weakened as it was by the closing of the 
Bank and the numerous dismissals. 

To the Hats, who still held the majority in the government, 
the moment seemed ripe for another attempt to seize power, 
and they were the more eager to do so, as the recent treaty 
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with Great Britain had stopped further subsidy supplies 
from Paris. The Hats were supported in this project by a 
new factor in politics the young Grown Prince Gustav, 
the leading spirit of the revived Court party. The desperate 
struggle against Russian overlordship which had just broken 
out in Poland seemed like a premonition of the fate that 
might overtake Sweden herself. There should be no more 
precarious reliance upon party, the court of Versailles 
declared, but support for the royal desire of overthrowing 
the Gap government and reforming the constitution along 
more monarchical lines. 

In December 1768 the wheels were set in motion. Adolf 
Fredrik, encouraged by the enterprising crown prince, de- 
manded an extraordinary meeting of the Estates, threaten- 
ing otherwise to abdicate, and when the horrified Council 
protested, he put his threat into practice. Prince Gustav 
went round with a military escort to the different colleges 
to announce formally his father's abdication. The Hat 
party supported him en masse, and there was a general 
revolt of government officials. The Council, to its chagrin, 
had to surrender. The Riksdag was summoned in the 
spring of 1769. 

From the first moment the coalition snatched all power 
from their opponents' hands. Ten of the councillors were, 
with the consent of all four Estates, dismissed from office and 
replaced by reliable Hats. An elaborate plan was then put 
forward of exchanging the paper money for silver at one 
third its nominal value. This was based on the expectation 
vain illusion! of a prohibition of gin, which would have 
reduced the import of corn and helped the balance of trade, 
and also of new French subsidies. The next business would 
be to alter the Constitution. All that the Gaps, headed by 
the Russian, British, and Danish envoys, could hope for was 
schism between the Court party and the Hats. To reach this 
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end Pechlin, retained by a present of 2,000, propounded 
three different plans of action. Of these the British Cabinet 
chose the cheapest one, namely, to form, at the cost of 
30,000, an opposition that would preserve the Constitu- 
tion entire 'and prevent other violent measures'. In 
November 1 769 Goodricke was consequently able to report 
that the Constitution was saved, as three orders had voted 
against a change. 

The Hats could now only hope for a return to the original 
purity of the constitution and the abolition of later altera- 
tions and additions. A special *act of personal safety and 
safety for property 9 was drawn up, making it illegal to 
deprive any one of life, honour, or service without a preced- 
ing trial, and prohibiting torture as well as the holding of 
special courts. This would certainly have been a great step 
towards remedying the worst abuses in the constitution. 
But there was no guarantee, outside their own goodwill, 
that the all-powerful Estates would agree to any such 
self-imposed limitation of their power. And even this 
compromise was crushed by Pechlin's agitation. The 
Estates therewith pronounced sentence on their own 
supremacy. A voluntary reform of the constitution on 
the part of the Estates themselves was obviously not to 
be looked for. 

This inglorious conclusion of the Riksdag it cost the 
British government well over 42,000 could not but 
produce strong feeling between the Hats and the Court 
party, a circumstance which boded ill for the future of the 
government. Its position was further undermined by its 
own mistakes, both in economic questions and over the 
freedom of the press. 

The horizon of foreign politics was also darkening. The 
rumours of constitutional reform had driven Russia, Den- 
mark, and Prussia to pledge themselves mutually to take 
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up arms in the event of the Swedish constitution being 

altered in any particular in the king's favour. 

Such was the position when, in February 1 771, the good 
old Adolf Fredrik suddenly passed away after a heavy supper 
of buns, sauerkraut, oysters, lobster, and champagne. Crown 
Prince Gustav became king, and with him a new and in- 
calculable element entered into the political life of Sweden. 

Gustav received the news of his father's death and his 
own accession in the gay city of Paris, whither he had 
repaired on a mission to try to win the support of the French 
court for a contemplated coup aiming at the extension of 
the royal power. 

Following the advice of Louis XV and the French ambas- 
sador, Count de Vergennes, Gustav on his return home set 
himself primarily to bring about a reconciliation between 
the parties. He persuaded the foremost party leaders to 
agree to a 'composition*, by the terms of which the defeated 
party was henceforth to occupy one-third of the seats on the 
committees, while the two vacant places on the Council, 
and about four other positions, were to be filled by their 
opponents. Party names were to be banned, and the Royal 
Charter to remain unaltered. The king himself in his speech 
to the Estates at the opening of the new Riksdag (June 1771) 
gave eloquent expression to his hopes for the success of 
this plan. 

It came, however, too late. Party strife had already been 
put in the shade by strife between the different social orders. 
The Commons saw nothing in the 'composition 9 but a plot 
to save the Hat Council and the privileges of the nobles 
from attack. The debates on the new Royal Charter deve- 
loped into a general assault on the 'knighthood and the 
nobility*. The Commons insisted that the king should 
pledge himself to grant promotion of officials on considera- 
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tions of merit and ability c only 5 , instead of 'principally" as 
it used to run. Equal privileges were demanded for all the 
three common Estates, and the nobility became the object 
of a furious attack by the whole democratic press. These 
attacks were repudiated with intense bitterness by the 
Nobles, as the right to office was, of course, one of their 
most cherished privileges. All offers of mediation were 
rejected. The whole activity of the Riksdag was threatened 
with paralysis by the strife between the Estates. 

The party leaders watched these events, which seemed 
to endanger the whole constitution, with considerable 
anxiety. The king's attempts to assume the role of peace- 
maker only further increased their alarm. Finally they and 
the Russian minister all united in exhorting the Caps to 
moderation, and it was agreed that the point about promo- 
tion should be worded as the Commons desired, but that 
express reservation should be made for the "justly acquired 
privileges* of each Estate. 

Thus the greatest obstacle to the accomplishment of their 
task was removed. If the Estates had now set themselves 
harmoniously to remedy the worst abuses in the realm, 
something of the prestige of their rule might yet have been 
saved. This, however, did not happen. The Cap com- 
moners, intoxicated with their victory, turned furiously on 
the Council, demanding complete restitution for their defeat 
of 1 769. In vain did both the king and the Russian minister 
intervene, in vain did the foremost members of both the 
Hat and the Court party, in the course of a brilliant debate 
the 'parliamentary swan-song of the Era of Liberty' 
step into the breach to defend the Council. By the unani- 
mous decision of all four Estates, seven councillors were 
deposed and their vacant places filled, in flagrant violation 
of the 'composition', with nothing but Caps. 

These seized power more ruthlessly and immoderately 
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than ever before. Provincial governors, magistrates, and 
judges, \\ho had been unlawfully involved in the Riksdag 
elections, were sent for trial. In the face of the reservations 
that had just been made, it was declared that commoners 
should enjoy promotion to the higher offices of state accord- 
ing to ability and merit, just as freely as the nobility. The 
Peasants were now permitted for the first time to sit on 
the Secret Committee whenever questions concerning the 
State and its defence came under discussion. 

Reforms were thus ripening which would, if followed up, 
have levelled class distinctions to a large extent. But so long 
as the Caps were engrossed in these questions they were 
unable to deal with the most urgent needs of the State 
with a great famine which had broken out in consequence 
of the bad harvest of the preceding year, with the national 
deficit, and with the problem of the coinage. Their whole 
energy was absorbed by their private, egotistical interests. 
They favoured their own political allies unscrupulously at 
the expense of others; the royal power was more restricted 
than ever before, and rulings and decisions made by pre- 
vious Riksdags were torn up or declared invalid. 

Thus the administration tottered backwards and for- 
wards in the hands of the Estates. The lawlessness of party 
rule stood revealed in all its nakedness when it could 
positively be asserted from official quarters that even civil 
law must give way before 'reasonable' law while what 
was 'reasonable 3 depended on the views of the party in 
power at the moment. A further proof of the incompati- 
bility of the rule of the Estates with the well-being of the 
country was afforded by the government's plans, in the 
summer of 1772, of forming a closer alliance between 
Sweden and the too-powerful Russia, in which alliance 
England would also have been included. Now, Goodricke 
triumphantly concluded, the foundation was laid Tor any 
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system in foreign affairs, which the two Courts of Great 
Britain and Russia may desire to adopt'. The Caps were 
thus preparing to forge fetters for the kingdom which it 
might well have proved impossible ever to cast off again; 
-and this at a time when Russia, Prussia, and Austria, in 
arranging the partition of Poland, were giving a terrible 
indication of the fate that lay in store for the disintegrated 
and lost state of Sweden. 

But it never came to that. One fine August morning the 
councillors were up in Stockholm Castle preparing a pro- 
tocol to some instructions for the suppression of a mutiny that 
had broken out in the province of Skane, when suddenly 
they heard a clamour and shouts from the courtyard 
below. One of them went to the window to look out. 'My 
lords/ he said after a while, 'His Royal Majesty is preparing 
our protocol down in the guard-room. He is saving us the 
trouble, we may as well stop/ 



THE GUSTAVIAN ERA 

1772-1809 

GUSTAV III 

1772-1792 

THE youth who now sat on the throne of Sweden was 
certainly of very different calibre from his weak father. 
Gustav III brilliant, imaginative, a worthy nephew to 
his uncle, Fredrik II of Prussia entertained sweeping 
plans for the recovery of Sweden, plans in the execution 
of which he was often assisted by the powers of dissimu- 
lation which he had developed even as a child from his 
forced association with party intrigues. 
After repeated reminders from the French government, 
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which had given up all thought of conciliation, Gustav had 
in the utmost secrecy prepared his coup d*etat. He arranged 
with the intrepid Finnish colonel, Jakob Sprengtporten, for 
the insurrection to start at Sveaborg in Finland. Then, 
when that part had been accomplished, Sprengtporten was 
to sail over with his troops to Sweden, and the king was to 
arrest the Council and the party leaders, and to compel the 
Estates to adopt a new constitution. When a third figure 
joined the conspiracy the experienced, enterprising Johan 
Kristofer Toll the plan was extended to include the revolt 
of yet another provincial garrison, that of Kristianstad 
in Skane. The government, challenged thus from two 
quarters at once, would have difficulty in maintaining the 
necessary discipline in Stockholm. 

At first everything went smoothly. The standard of re- 
volt was raised both in Kristianstad and at Sveaborg, to 
which place Sprengtporten had been banished by the 
Estates themselves, uneasy as they were at his close intimacy 
with the king, of whose plans they had been repeatedly 
warned by the British government. But contrary winds 
delayed his arrival in Sweden, and in the meantime the 
suspicions of the authorities had been aroused. As the only 
chance of saving his crown and preventing civil war, Gustav 
was forced to act alone before the expiration of the time 
appointed; and he did so with amazing force and energy. 

Operations began on August 19, 1772, at the time of the 
changing of the guard at the Royal Castle. The king made 
a stirring speech to the officers with a view to assuring him- 
self of their allegiance, the Castle gates were closed, and the 
members of the Council, holding their session up in the 
Castle, were arrested. Then, in the blazing summer sun- 
shine, amid the acclamations of his people, the king himself 
rode out into the city. He had tied a white ribbon round his 
arm as a token of identity, and soon the same badge was to 
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be seen on every citizen of Stockholm. Gustav made himself 
master unopposed of the artillery and the fleet. The Secret 
Committee itself, as soon as it heard of these 'strange events', 
found it prudent to disperse quietly from the House of the 
Nobles, where it was in session. There was, it has been re- 
marked, something symbolic of the age in the astoundingly 
easy success of this bloodless military coup: e Dissension steals 
away with veiled face, while Unity and Loyalty step forward 
to crown the high-minded First Citizen of a free people.* 1 

Two days later the Estates were summoned, with due 
military precautions, to a full sitting in the Assembly Hall. 
Gustav himself, dressed in his royal robes, delivered a re- 
sounding speech from the throne in which he rated them 
soundly for the miserable condition into which their 
wrangles had brought the realm. At the same time he 
assured them that it was his intention to ensure the real 
liberty of the people and to further its happiness 'by security 
under the law and from the law*. The draft of a new con- 
stitution was then read, and adopted with enthusiasm. 

Thus the pompous rule of the Estates came to an end 
without a hand being raised in its defence. A new era was 
dawning. All over the country the news of the revolution 
was hailed with thanksgiving. People were tired of the 
oppressive party government, and the outrages which had 
just been committed in unhappy Poland had opened their 
eyes to the abyss from the edge of which they had been 
snatched. They went wild with joy, and everywhere were 
heard Bellman's verses * 

Gustav all hail. 

The best of all the Northern kings. 

JVo more prevail 

Uneven bargainings. 

1 An interesting account of *jn coup is given by R. B. Sheridan, then 
attached to the British Legation in Stockholm. 
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The Era of Liberty had certainly borne abundant fruit 
for the people of Sweden. There had been a magnificent 
development in the spheres of spiritual and material cul- 
ture; the barriers of class-distinction had to some extent 
been abolished, and a well-to-do middle class had begun 
to emerge. Much had been accomplished in legislation, a 
great advance made in the forms of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and a better insight gained into the conditions of 
political life all of them improvements regarding which 
such foreign authorities as Mably and Voltaire were loud 
in their praise. 

It was just in the political spheres that the Estates had 
been weakest. The vesting of all authority in an uncon- 
trolled, irresponsible Riksdag had brought its inevitable 
consequences arbitrariness, despotism, and corruption. 
This last had risen to a higher pitch than ever before in the 
history of Sweden, and become a veritable spiritual cancer 
in the nation. Sir Robert Walpole's saying that 'all men 
have their price* might well be applied here. Individual 
protests were made, but no real improvement could be 
looked for until, as in contemporary England, the people 
generally had been, for a century or more, accustomed to 
free speech and a free press, and had so gained sufficient 
control over public life to be able to insist upon an 
alteration. 

Perhaps the main cause of the final fiasco of the parlia- 
mentarism of the Era of Liberty was to be found in its in- 
ability to form a strong government. Never was there, as 
Lord Carteret said in 1737 of the rule of Sir Robert Wai- 
pole, a government which with so much power combined so 
little authority. All attempts at real co-operation between 
Council and Estates as in England between Cabinet and 
Parliament failed. The officials on the committees and 
in the Estates could never get out of the habit of regarding 
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the councillors primarily as their superiors on the ladder of 
office, as the king's tools, taking it for granted that they 
would seek to exercise undue coercion on their subordi- 
nates or to encroach on the liberty of the Estates, instead 
of accepting them as comrades to be followed in freedom 
and with confidence. Things reached such a pass that the 
unauthorized leaders who arose in place of the councillors 
refused to enter the Council for fear of losing their influence, 
or even their liberty. 

In spite of these blemishes, Swedish parliamentary rule 
might in the long run have shown itself, like the British, 
equal to handling the domestic situation. But external cir- 
cumstances in 1 772 were such that Sweden simply could not 
afford a longer transition-period of internal anarchy. The 
Russian Minister in Stockholm already bore himself like 
a satrap in a vassal State; the dominant party was even 
then preparing to give Russia authorization to stand guard 
over Swedish 'liberty'. Seen in the light of these circum- 
stances, Gustav Ill's coup d'etat appears as the salvation 
from certain destruction. 

While Great Britain, on confirmation of the startling 
news from Stockholm, wisely abstained from interference, 
the 'proud lady' of Russia was furious at having her prey 
thus snatched from her grasp. But she had to put a good 
face on it for the present, as the Russian military forces were 
occupied in Turkey and Poland. The danger from Den- 
mark and Prussia was, however, more imminent. These 
two Powers were discussing the advisability of a joint 
attack on Sweden, and Fredrik II thought fit to give his 
nephew a sharp warning that he could best preserve 
himself from destruction by voluntarily relinquishing his 
usurped power. 

Gustav was, however, equal to the dangerous situation. 
He reinforced his garrisons on the Russian and Danish 

4004 S 
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frontiers, and sent to Copenhagen a strongly worded ex- 
planation of his motives for this move. The Danish govern- 
ment subsided, explaining that it had only been acting in 
self-defence, and had never had any intention of disturbing 
the peace. In the spring of 1773 danger again threatened, 
for now Katherine had her hands free. By the middle of 
March war was expected to break out at any moment. In 
this extremity Gustav's friend France still stood by him. She 
made it known in St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Copenhagen 
that an attack on Sweden would involve war also with 
France, and induced even England to declare that she would 
not add to the number of Sweden's enemies. Respect was 
also instilled in all who were inclined to be too forward by the 
singleness of purpose with which the Swedish people now 
gathered round its king. Sweden showed that she both 
could and would be saved. There still remained at the 
heart of the nation, in spite of all party squabbles, a strong 
sense of the duty of the individual towards society. 

The danger passed, thanks chiefly to a change in external 
circumstances. The Russo-Turkish war flared up again with 
renewed vigour, and violent disorders broke out in Russia 
itself. Katherine's plans for crushing the new Swedish 
constitution had therefore to be postponed indefinitely. 
The preservation of peace would now depend chiefly on 
the caution and moderation of the Swedish government 
itself, on the insight and strength which it could bring to 
bear on the task of reanimating the national and political 
life of the realm. 

The constitution of August 2 1 , 1 772, was the first Swedish 
document of its kind to be built up definitely on a basis of 
partition of power. The fundamental model was the older 
Swedish constitution from the most splendid years of the 
Teriod of Greatness', although the lesson had now been 
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learnt that guarantees were needed against the domination, 
not only of the king, but of the Estates. The constitution 
was thus the outcome of the political experience of the 
Swedish people itself, and was sponsored by the doctrines 
of Montesquieu. 

The Council was henceforth to be responsible only to 
the king, who was bound to consult it on such questions as 
the administration of justice, peace, and war, truces and 
alliances; and also during his own absence abroad. Legis- 
lation the king shared jointly with the Estates, and to these 
fell also the control of taxation. The king could not begin 
an aggressive war without the consent of the Estates. 

These arrangements corresponded well enough with the 
fundamental idea of a Constitutional State. But there 
were serious weaknesses, such as the absence of constitu- 
tional responsibility for the king's advisers, and the im- 
perfect control granted to the Estates in financial matters. It 
was also unfortunate that the summoning of the Estates was 
to depend henceforth on the royal pleasure. Partition of 
power was indeed the formula, but it appeared, as Sprengt- 
porten put it, that *the Lord had entrenched himself 
well'. 

Gustav called to office all the ablest men from the differ- 
ent governments of the preceding period. As kanslipresident 
he appointed the sensible, cautious Ulrik Scheffer. Con- 
ciliation and forgetfulness of the wild party strife of the past 
were to be the watchwords of the new government. The 
'hateful and abominable' party names were forbidden; 
inquisitions and such political 'actions 5 , inaugurated during 
the preceding period, were to be dropped. 

The new government set energetically to work to remedy 
the worst injustices. All extraordinary courts were abo- 
lished, the use of torture was forbidden, and all torture 
rooms destroyed, 1772. The degenerate bureaucracy was 
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brought severely to account, and new rales and instruc- 
tions were issued for civil servants. On the king's own 
initiative a fresh press statute was passed in 1 774, which was 
in all essentials a revised version of the former one. Free- 
dom of political discussion was considerably limited, but the 
general public, which had feared that this would be alto- 
gether withdrawn, received the statute with the same 
enthusiasm as greeted all the other reforms. 

A task quite as important as the reformation of the ad- 
ministration was that of strengthening the economic re- 
sources of the kingdom and bringing order to its finances. 
With this end in view the king called Liljencrantz, the 
great champion of free trade, to be his Minister of Finance. 
The latter, who played in this field the same part as Wil- 
liam Pitt the Younger in England, suggested in 1774 that 
the Crown should liquidate its debt to the Bank (of 9 
million riksdaler) by means of a large foreign loan of silver 
and other solid assets. The Bank was then to use its stock 
of silver to redeem the current paper money at half its face 
value. The redemption began in 1777. The new coinage 
of the realm was to be silver; copper was to be used hence- 
forth only for small coins. There was no stampede to the 
Bank, the minting of the silver proceeded quietly without 
disturbance. After a few years the success of the scheme 
could be regarded as certain. The reform brought order 
into Swedish finances, and it became possible to make a 
long overdue rise in the salaries of government officials. 
It was in agriculture that the free-traders the 'physiocrats' 
saw the chief source of national wealth. The Enclosure- 
legislation was therefore continued with might and main, 
and the corn trade made entirely free. Commerce pros- 
pered: Sweden was able to retain her old world-monopoly 
in iron, a fact of which she now took advantage by limiting 
production strictly, thus driving prices sharply upwards. 
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As late as in 1780, Sweden's output exceeded that of Great 
Britain. 

But the picture had a dark side. The king was a great 
spendthrift. To increase the Crown revenue, Liljencrantz 
made a proposal that the right to manufacture and retail 
intoxicating drinks, which the peasants had always en- 
joyed undisputed, should be declared a royal monopoly 
to be farmed out in return for high payments. A committee, 
which was appointed to consider this proposal, recom- 
mended that this industry should be restricted to a small 
number of Crown distilleries, and that the right to run 
them be granted by contract to private lessees. When these 
failed to present themselves in sufficient numbers, Gustav 
decided that the Crown should set up the distilleries on its 
own account and run the business itself. A decree was is- 
sued ordering the peasants to surrender all their distilling 
apparatus into public keeping, and in the interests of 
economy old country houses were transformed into store- 
houses for corn ( 1 775) . The following year a large quan- 
tity of gin was made available for consumption, and the 
Crown had spirit vaults constructed and inns built all over 
the country. 

Gustav's decision that the Crown should take over the 
distilleries was a fatal mistake. It soon became apparent 
that the calculations had been misleading; the cost of pro- 
duction proved to be three times as great as had been ex- 
pected, and the returns were less. This was all the more 
unfortunate as fresh expenses kept on occurring, not least 
under the heading of National Defence. 

Here there had certainly been plenty to do. The ener- 
getic Karl Sparre had initiated an intensive and successful 
plan of reform. The vacancies in the army had been filled 
up, military training had been resumed, new drill regula- 
tions drawn up, more modern arms procured, and stores 
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of grain and ammunition laid in. The work of fortifica- 
tion was continued according to the plans of the preceding 
period. As to the Archipelago Fleet, its two squadrons 
were united under an energetic commander, Henrik af 
Trolle, and a number of vessels were rebuilt on improved 
models by Fredrik Henrik af Chapman, the latter Admiral 
being of British extraction. A much-needed reorganization 
was also carried out in the Royal Navy. The Admiralty 
was moved from Karlskrona to Stockholm, and store- 
houses and workshops were built. But the obstinate con- 
servatism of the higher command was such that it took 
several years for these innovations to get beyond the initial 
stage of plans and preparations. 

One weakness, however, still persisted in the military 
organization, and that was the lack of discipline among the 
officers, while the king, who owed the success of his coup to 
the military, was not in a position to put the matter right. 

It was essential for the continuation of this reform policy 
that peace should be preserved. Gustav made strenuous 
efforts to bring about a reconciliation and even a friendship 
with Russia. In June 1777, accompanied by a brilliant 
suite, he visited Katherine in St. Petersburg, and a personal 
friendship was established between the two sovereigns, 
which later found expression in an intimate correspon- 
dence. But Gustav's efforts to induce the Tsarina to recog- 
nize the new constitution were doomed to failure. Every 
one believed, however, that Katherine had approved the 
new order of things in Sweden, and Gustav's enemies felt 
unsafe and frustrated. 

The position was accordingly quite secure when, in 
September 1778, the king summoned the Estates of the 
Realm. He opened the session with a high-flown speech in 
which he described all the happy alterations which had 
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taken place, and a full commentary was supplied by a de- 
tailed written account of the internal administration since 
the year 1772, which still further increased the general 
contentment and gratitude. 

The most important function of the Riksdag was to con- 
firm the monetary redemption. At the instigation of von 
Fersen, the Estates demanded that the Commission which 
had been appointed to deal with this matter should submit 
to a full sitting all questions concerning Bank loans, extra- 
ordinary means for sustaining the redemption, and the 
cancellation of Bank debts. In other words they were try- 
ing (in defiance of the provisions of the constitution con- 
cerning the powers of the Secret Committee) to protect 
their own legal claim to control the Bank. Liljencrantz 
and Scheffer, who suspected behind this demand an inten- 
tion to stop the process of redemption, succeeded in getting 
it torn up. The conflict the first between the government 
supporters and the opposition ended in a compromise 
which amounted practically to a withdrawal of their de- 
mand by the Estates. The Bank Commission then expressed 
its gratitude to the kingfor the stabilization of the currency, 
and renewed of its own accord a large credit in gold against 
unforeseen circumstances. 

Other questions with which the Riksdag had to deal 
were various matters of reform brought up by the king 
himself, including the abolition of the death penalty for 
certain serious offences. The Estates for their part revived 
the question of extended religious toleration, and this was 
immediately approved by the king. All these measures 
afforded powerful testimony to the growth of humanity in 
the land, and the willingness of the Estates to co-operate 
with the Crown could not but appear to the world at large 
as a confirmation of the revolution and an expression of the 
people's satisfaction with the new regime. But the weak 
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points in the constitution had also been revealed. The 
Estates had not been given any real information concern- 
ing the financial situation; the arbitrary contraction of debt 
had not been touched upon; and on the question of the gin 
distillation, profound silence had been observed by both 
king and Estates. 

Never before had the life of the court played so large a 
part for the common people of Sweden as in the days of 
Gustav III. The king had returned from his French travels 
an ardent admirer of that Versailles in which the monarch 
resided like a demigod, surrounded by a brilliant court and 
by an etiquette that made his whole day one unbroken, 
glittering ceremonial. It was the gorgeous ritual from the 
time of Louis XIV that now began to be introduced into 
frigid Sweden, and Gustav with his irresistible charm, his 
flashing wit, was well fitted to give it new life. He found 
pleasure in gathering round him all that the nation had to 
offer of birth, beauty, and talent, but King Charming him- 
self was, by virtue of the fire of his genius, always the central 
point. Sumptuous festivals succeeded each other. Above 
all, acting was in vogue. The whole court with the king at 
its head would appear on the stage, often in comedies that 
Gustav himself had written or supervised. He saw in court- 
life and more especially in the theatre an instrument for 
educating the Swedish people and for teaching them the 
refinements of life. Even the degraded public of the Vaux- 
hall Balls began to move now with elaborate gestures and 
flourishes and to caricature TfT&ichjinesse. 

It was as though Gustav sought in this riot of costly 
pleasure compensation for the glory he dreamt of and for 
the happiness he had missed in family life. His marriage 
with the stiff, shy Sofia Magdalena of Denmark in 1 766 was 
not happy, and when the queen at length presented him 
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with a longed-for heir to the throne, his joy in the event was 
poisoned by base rumours about the child's birth which 
were circulated by the sour old Lovisa Ulrika and by his 
own brothers and sisters. He fell into a state of nervous 
exhaustion. Too much of the work of reform which he had 
undertaken so fervently never got farther than the initial 
stages. 

Another cause of tHIs slackening of interest was that the 
king's attention was becoming more and more absorbed in 
the great changes in European politics. The protracted 
struggle between England and her refractory colonies had 
in 1 778 been extended by French intervention into a world 
war, and the neutral Powers were becoming increasingly 
indignant at England's nonchalant treatment of their trade 
and commerce. As protests proved unavailing, the Swedish 
and Danish Cabinets armed convoys and suggested to 
Russia an alliance for the protection of neutral shipping. 
But Russian trade beyond the Baltic had not yet reached 
any magnitude, and Katherine refused the offer, suggesting 
instead co-operation for the protection of shipping without 
any alliance. The Swedish government, anxious in any 
event for closer connexion with Russia, accepted this sugges- 
tion, and an agreement was drawn up on these lines which 
led to slightly more considerate treatment from England. 

Not until 1780 did the Russian Cabinet consent to a for- 
mal alliance for the protection of neutral commerce. A 
Danish-Russian Convention was then signed, followed 
shortly afterwards by a Swedish-Russian. In these simi- 
larly worded documents the contracting governments laid 
down as principles for neutral trade that neutral ships had 
the right to coastal trade with belligerent lands, and might 
carry any cargo except contraband of war. These funda- 
mental principles were to apply to all waters and to serve 
as guiding-lines for privateers and for courts of Admiralty. 
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The assertion of these humane principles by a strong 
armed alliance of neutral Powers marked the beginning 
of a new era in the history of international law, and in 
time they were to penetrate firmly into the public con- 
sciousness. 

The chief credit for the formation of this alliance be- 
longed undoubtedly to Sweden, who also drew material 
advantages from it. She acquired a better footing with her 
powerful neighbour, Russia,, and the constant naval expe- 
ditions improved the seamanship and skill of her officers 
and men. The initial expenses were more than repaid by 
the increase in her trade and commerce. 

Sweden also played a more direct part in the great 
struggle for American independence. No less than sixty- 
four Swedish officers fought on American soil. Among 
these may be mentioned Kurt von Stedingk and Axel von 
Fersen the Younger. The latter conducted many of the 
negotiations between Rochambeau and General Washing- 
ton, and displayed on these occasions very great tact. The 
sympathies of the Swedish nation were, no doubt, with the 
American colonies, and this was partly due to a genuine 
belief that Washington and his people were fighting for a 
great human right. Sweden was consequently quick to 
conclude a treaty of amity with the United States in 1783. 
He hoped, said the Swedish plenipotentiary, the poet 
Creutz, to his American colleague, Benjamin Franklin, 
c that it would be remembered that Sweden was the first 
Power in Europe which had voluntarily offered its friend- 
ship to the United States without being solicited'. 

The internal development during the 'years of neutra- 
lity* continued along the same lines as the earlier work of 
reformation. The most important measure was the recon- 
struction of the Royal Navy, carried out under Trolle and 
Chapman. The plan was to build within seven years 1 5 new 
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battleships and 16 new frigates, and for the future to main- 
tain the fleet at a normal level of 21 battleships and 21 
frigates. This great work was promptly put in hand, and 
it looked indeed as if Sweden was on the way to becoming 
an important naval power. 

In all other spheres, however, reforming zeal grew feebler 
and feebler until it finally died out altogether. Unrest 
and social discontent were beginning to make themselves 
felt. 

This was due partly to the persistent bad harvests, which 
had begun in 1780, and had led to a rise in the death-rate 
and a decrease in the number of marriages and births; 
partly also to the king's ever-increasing love of luxury and 
extravagance. The sudden increase in the adult popula- 
tion following the high birth-rate of the preceding decades 
gave rise to a further dislocation of society. The tangible 
cause was the unhappy outcome of the Grown distil- 
leries. The peasants were unable to see the justice in the 
Crown itself distilling and selling, while it severely pun- 
ished their own household distilling. Discontent increased, 
fanned by the secret opponents of the government, and 
illicit distilling became more and more common. The 
government tried to overcome this resistance by drastic 
measures house-to-house visitations, and orders for the 
destruction of all private stills and their apparatus. Feeling 
became more bitter, and actual disturbances broke out in 
some country districts. Nor did the agitation die down 
until the system had been modified. But then the profits 
from the undertaking were seriously impaired. 

The moral consequences of the Crown distilleries were 
even more catastrophic. In order to make the affair pay, 
the servants of the Crown had, of course, systematically to 
encourage drinking. From this time forth, drunkenness 
became a serious menace to the physical and spiritual 
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health of the Swedish people. It increased at a fearful rate, 
and in its wake came all its attendant evils: poverty, im- 
morality, and disease. 

Discontent spread sullenly, and sharp criticisms began to 
appear in the newspapers. Gustav's enthusiasm for the free- 
dom of the press accordingly ceased somewhat suddenly. 
In 1 780 a clause was added to the Press Ordinance to the 
effect that the publisher alone was responsible in all actions 
arising from infringements of licence except in the case of 
high treason, when the author shared the responsibility. 
Thus healthy and necessary criticism society's only safety- 
valve was silenced. Instead the scurrilous pamphleteer 
and scandal-writer began their underground work. 

To a sensitive nature like Gustav's it was a hard blow to 
know himself on the way to losing the love of his people. 
His restless artistic mind had long ago tired of the mono- 
tonous work of reformation. He began instead to dream 
of triumphs in foreign politics triumphs that would cover 
him with glory and restore him to the heart of his people. 
These tendencies were further encouraged by new powers 
at the court Gustav Mauritz Armfelt, Elis Schroderheim, 
and others. Ulrik Scheffer, after watching this develop- 
ment with concern, finally in 1 783 laid down his office, and 
the period of reform, of peace, and of constitutional pro- 
cedure, came to an end. The State of Sweden was once 
more facing a violent crisis. 

Turning now to the field of scientific achievement, it 
cannot be denied that, as compared with the Era of Liberty, 
the reign of Gustav III showed a slackening off in this 
respect, although literature, under the ever-increasing in- 
fluence from France, flourished all the more. It found one 
of its finest exponents in the king himself, who was besides 
the greatest orator of his age. Lovisa Ulrika's Academy of 
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Belles-Lettres was revived and transformed in 1786 into 
the Academy of Belles-Lettres, History, and Antiquities. 
And in the same year Gustav founded the 'Swedish Aca- 
demy 3 on the model of the French, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the 'purity, strength, and beauty of the Swedish 
language 3 . This Academy stamped the French-classical 
style with its official hall-mark as the correct mode of 
expression for 'genius and taste'. At the present day the 
Academy is chiefly noted for its annual award of the Nobel 
Prize for literature. 

One gifted representative of this movement was the 
gentle Johan Gabriel Oxenstierna, whose idylEc descrip- 
tions of nature also betray some English influence of 
Young's Night Thoughts for example. The place of chief 
importance was occupied by Johan Henrik Kellgren, the 
ablest representative of the Teriod of Enlightenment', an 
uncompromising rationalist, and the sworn enemy of all 
obscure mysticism. He was master alike of lyrical verse and 
of prose, and, like Dalin before him in The Swedish Argu$ y 
Kellgren in The Stockholm Conner took up arms in defence of 
the principles of broad-mindedness, toleration, and human- 
ity. He also collaborated with the king, and out of their 
partnership came the finest of Gustav's librettos, Gustav 
Vasa. In later years Kellgren's view of life deepened; his 
poem The New Creation sings of the idealizing power of 
love in tones which seemed to herald the era of romanti- 
cism. After Kellgren, the most important members of the 
academic school were Karl Gustav Leopold and Anna 
Maria Lenngren, both masters of wit and satire. 

Parallel with the French classical movement there ran, 
however, another of contrary tendency, which was under 
the influence of Rousseau's emotionalism, of the British 
middle-class novelists, Richardson and Sterne, of the 
'Ossian' poetry, and also of the German Sturm-und-Drang 
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literature. This opposition, which stood for emotion and 
naturalness, found eloquent exponents in Frans Mikael 
Franzen, an enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare, in Bengt 
Lidner, 'the poet of tears', who sang of George Washington, 
and in Thomas Thorild, a revolutionary spirit who fought 
for radical ideas in the spheres also of political and social 
life. This most original-minded champion of enlighten- 
ment in the midst of an artificial, Gallic culture, made un- 
availing efforts in England to 'associate himself with all 
excellent heads and hearts in order to break the fetters of 
thraldom everywhere on earth 5 . 

The theatre found in Gustav III a particularly zealous 
patron. In 1773 the king inaugurated a Swedish Opera, 
and in 1782 an Opera House was opened which could well 
bear comparison with those of Paris and London. The 
theatre was encouraged in a thousand different ways, for 
Gustav was himself the greatest dramatic genius of the 
Sweden of his time. He borrowed the motifs of his plays 
from French dramas, but transposed them by applying 
them to subjects from Swedish history, thus giving the 
plays a stamp of homogeneity and patriotism. Music the 
king also loved, 'but only at the Opera 3 . Here a royal 
orchestra was created, and foreign conductors, virtuosi, 
and singers were engaged. This followed the institution of 
a Musical Academy which had been founded in 1 771 . 

The fine arts also entered on their first period of great- 
ness. In painting the outstanding names were Krafft the 
Elder, Karl Gustav Pilo, Peter Adolf Hall, Niklas Lafren- 
sen (Lavreince) Louis Mazreliez, Wertmuller (who painted 
a portrait of Washington) , the versatile Elias Martin, mem- 
ber of the British Royal Academy, and Karl-Fredrik von 
Breda. The last two both spent much of their time in 
England and were strongly influenced by British art- 
Breda by Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose pupil he was. Sculp- 
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ture boasted first and foremost the brilliant Johan Tobias 
Sergei, the pioneer of the neo-classical style. He, too, 
visited England and undertook commissions there. Archi- 
tecture produced Karl Fredrik Adelcrantz Sweden's 
Chambers (the latter, who was born in Stockholm, was the 
grandson of one of Karl XIPs Scottish purveyors). Adel- 
crantz represents the so-called 'Gustavian' style, which 
may be described as a Swedish variant of the Louis XVI 
style with a stronger touch of the antique about it. His 
principal work was the above-mentioned Opera House in 
Stockholm. 

In the spheres of religious life, rationalism was all- 
triumphant. It seemed positively as though the old aus- 
tere Lutheran spirit were fading out before the rising tide 
of 'enlightenment'. This tendency was encouraged in no 
mean degree by the king's own religious policy. He never 
hesitated to let purely political considerations weigh with 
him in making ecclesiastical appointments, and favoured 
in regard to these as everywhere else those of noble 
birth. Ecclesiastical offices were sold without compunction 
to the highest bidder. The king even considered raising 
his jovial favourite Schroderheim to the position of Arch- 
bishop. 

This 'neological' period had, however, one merit: it 
paved the way for greater tolerance. In 1781 Christian 
nonconformists were granted freedom of worship, and 
Jews were allowed to settle down in the larger cities and to 
practise their own religion. 

After Scheffer's retirement, Gustav was to all intents and 
purposes what George III of England had tried in vain 
to be his own "Minister for Foreign Affairs. The new 
Prime Minister, Creutz, was lacking both in real political 
ability and in the necessary power to act independently 
of his royal master. A warlike and aggressive spirit now 
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dominated the government of the country, in place of 

Scheffer's cautious policy of neutrality. 

This was not altogether surprising. Sweden was shut in 
between two Powers which were in close alliance with each 
other, each of which felt it to be its own interest to oppose 
her efforts at regaining internal peace and external inde- 
pendence. Katherine II did indeed simulate friendship, 
but she had never actually recognized the new order of 
things in Sweden; Denmark was forced to adhere to her 
oppressive Russian alliance for fear of Swedish plans against 
Norway. To break this threatening combination was a big 
task for Swedish statesmen. 

Ever since the beginning of his reign, Gustav had cher- 
ished plans for rounding off his possessions by the conquest 
of Norway. In 1783, when war again appeared to be im- 
minent between Russia and Turkey, he felt that the 
moment was come to put these plans into execution. He 
met Katherine in Finland, and suggested to her a friendly 
alliance on the basis that each should undertake not to 
assist the other's enemies, whichever party was the aggres- 
sor. In other words, Sweden would abstain from helping 
Turkey, if Russia would give up her alliance with Denmark. 
The Tsarina was too clever for the king. She answered 
simply by proposing a family alliance between the three 
branches of the House of Oldenburg the Danish, Russian, 
and Swedish as the best means of preserving peace in 
Scandinavia. 

Gustav's proposal had evidently been premature. The 
plans of aggression must wait. To reassure the neighbour- 
ing countries he decided in the autumn of 1783 to under- 
take a long-meditated journey to Italy & venture for 
which the moment was very ill-chosen, as the internal un- 
rest and another impending famine made his continued 
presence in the kingdom a positive duty. Before he left 
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Stockholm., Gustav appointed a Secret Committee, with 
Toll as chairman, to proceed with the task of equipping the 
Army and the Navy. In Naples, however, Gustav was 
greeted with the crushing intelligence that Russia and 
Turkey had come to terms. His plans against Norway were 
now impossible and what was still more serious his 
friendship with Katherine, who had very soon found out 
about them, came to an abrupt end. In the very Church 
of St. Peter at Rome, the king had a tempestuous interview 
with the Russian diplomat, Arkadij Morkov, whom 
Katherine had sent to persuade him to abandon his plans. 
Gustav indicated significantly that St. Petersburg was not 
far from the Swedish frontier, and Morkov retorted that in 
the event of war with Russia, Sweden would always have 
a hostile Denmark at her back. 

The masks were now dropped, and the king was back in 
precisely the same position with regard to foreign policy as 
in the years following the revolution of 1772. The only 
Power on which he could still rely for support was, as before, 
France. He accordingly decided to direct his homeward 
journey through Paris, where he not only c swam in amuse- 
ments', but also negotiated for a strong alliance with 
France, and 20 million livres in subsidy for the strengthen- 
ing of Sweden's defences. But all he could get was 6 million, 
together with the small island of St. Barthelemy in the West 
Indies. Teace, that kind of glory which is after your 
Majesty's heart, 3 Louis XVI warned him, 'is much to be 
preferred to the deceptive splendour which invests princes 
who yearn for conquest/ 

This advice did not suit Gustav. Yet, before hurling 
himself into the thrilling pursuit of war, he found it ad- 
visable to try to mollify the discontent in the country, which 
had been greatly increased by the expensive armaments, 
by the royal pleasure-trip, and by the breach with Russia. 

4004 T 
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In April 1 786 a summons to a Riksdag burst like a thunder- 
clap on the unprepared nation. 

If the king had thought to take the Estates unawares, he 
was deceiving himself. From the very beginning of the ses- 
sion, the government was met by an extraordinarily well- 
organized opposition. Its programme was: to develop the 
constitution along representative lines, to protect the peace, 
and bring back the efficient polity of internal reform. Old 
party veterans from the Era of Liberty stepped into the 
arena again, and at their side stood a host of younger noble- 
men who had been infected with the new ideals of liberty. 

The first issue raised by the opposition was a certain 
vague point in the constitution. What was to happen if the 
different Estates came to different decisions? They de- 
manded that the decision of three of the Estates should 
constitute a sufficient majority except in questions of grants, 
where e\ r ery Estate answered for itself, and of privileges, 
which required the unanimity of all four Estates. When 
two Estates voted one way and two another, the motion was 
to be dropped. 

To the general satisfaction, the king promptly declared 
this interpretation to be in complete accordance with his 
own wishes in the matter. But he had his own private 
reasons for making this not inconsiderable concession. He 
now produced what was to him the chief business of the 
Riksdag, the so-called 'passevolans question', the object of 
which was, briefly, to abolish the duty which had hitherto 
attached to the peasants and landowners to equip soldiers 
and horses at the regimental meetings. Instead of this, they 
were in future to pay a certain sum down to the Crown. 
The abolition, if extended to all regiments, would make it 
possible to introduce a more uniform equipment and main- 
tenance for the army and would also facilitate mobilization. 

But the opposition was fully alive to the dangers of a more 
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mobile army, which would be far more at the beck and call 
of any royal or warlike caprice. The motion was com- 
pletely defeated by all four Estates. And this expression of 
no confidence was followed by others. The royal grant was 
reduced and its duration fixed, not, as previously, until the 
next Riksdag, but for four years only. The restrictions on 
the freedom of the press were strongly censured, and the gin- 
distilling policy openly denounced as unlawful. 

The king had certainly every reason to feel disappointed 
when, after only a seven weeks' session, he dismissed the 
Estates with a biting castigatory speech. What had in- 
furiated him above all had been the insulting and slighting 
tone towards him personally which had come into fashion 
among the disaffected nobility and the military staff. From 
this moment onwards his main energies were directed 
towards weakening the noble-born bureaucracy which 
appeared to be trying to challenge his power yet again. It 
grew into a battle for life or death, for immediately after 
the end of the Riksdag Katherine renewed her connexions 
with the opposition. 'We have decided', she wrote to the 
Russian minister in Stockholm, e that as soon as we find the 
time favourable we will without delay attack the King of 
Sweden, and this so suddenly that his allies will not have 
time to come to his aid before everything is set in motion 
and the present government overthrown.* In Finland, 
Goran Magnus Sprengtporten, a brother of the revolu- 
tionary of 1772, was secretly working, with Washington's 
example in mind, towards an independent principality 
under Russian protection. 

Gustav's political insight told him quickly enough that 
the opposition of the Commoners was a different matter from 
that of the nobles. He therefore bestirred himself to humour 
them by granting certain of their wishes. He succeeded in 
winning over the clergy by appointing an ecclesiastical 
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committee to suggest necessary reforms within the Church; 
and the peasants, by granting a further ten years 9 licence to 
all who had had the right to distil gin for their own require- 
ments before the prohibition of 1775. 

All the while the diplomatic drama was unfolding. 
Gustav's efforts seemed to be crowned with success when 
in September 1787 the Porte declared war on Russia. The 
king's plan was no longer to attack Denmark, which step 
would only have strengthened the bonds between Kathe- 
rine and the opposition at home. No, Russia herself, in 
view of her connexions with the obstreperous nobility and 
the treasonable risings in Finland, was clearly his most 
dangerous enemy. Only a successful war against that 
Power could put an end to all the other troubles. The ten- 
sion which had just begun to show itself between Russia 
and England and the temporary alliance between Prussia 
seemed also to augur well for his proposed attack. 

Again he tried to break the Russo-Danish alliance, this 
time by an unexpected visit to Copenhagen. He proposed 
to the Danish government a friendly treaty by which each 
Power should undertake not to support the other's ene- 
mies, whichever party were the aggressor. But Denmark, 
not daring to break her Russian alliance in exchange for 
one with so untrustworthy a neighbour as King Gustav, 
only offered, like Russia before her, a family alliance be- 
tween all three branches of the House of Oldenburg. 

No difficulties, however, could any longer deter Gustav 
from his enterprise. He opened up diplomatic relations 
with Prussia and with England, who had been watching 
the uneven struggle between Russia and Turkey with 
growing uneasiness, and he negotiated for a subsidy treaty 
with the Porte. To incite his councillors to a more lively 
interest in the war, he even arranged for dispatches to them 
from St. Petersburg to be touched up so as to give the im- 
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pression that the Tsarina was mobilizing, and in a cleverly 
compiled pamphlet, printed in London in the following year, 
denounced her policy as a menace to the European balance 
of power. He toiled ceaselessly at the preliminaries of war; 
twice a day he visited the wharves to hearten the officers 
and men in various ways. And in May 1788 the great 
moment came when Gustav, dressed like his great prede- 
cessor Gustav II Adolf, boarded his flagship saluted by the 
largest fleet that had put out from a Swedish harbour since 
the 'Period of Greatness 5 . 

It only remained to find a pretext for opening hostilities; 
for according to the constitution the king could not declare 
war without the consent of the Estates. And Katherine, 
occupied as she was with the Turks, was not to be provoked 
into making any aggressive gestures. 

A few soldiers were accordingly dressed up in Russian 
uniforms, supplied by the Opera House in Stockholm, and 
sent to burn and pillage a little just on the Finnish side of 
the Russian frontier. Russia was then accused of having 
attacked Finland, and war was declared. The plan of 
campaign was that the Swedish navy should defeat the 
Russians at sea, while the Swedish army advanced on St. 
Petersburg by land. Troops were then to be landed near . 
the Russian capital, which would thus be menaced from 
two directions at once. 

Katherine had never believed Gustav capable of any 
such daring step, and had consequently stripped St. Peters- 
burg bare of defences. Panic broke out at the news of the 
Swedish advance. If the Tsarina could have seen the army 
with her own eyes, she would probably have taken the 
matter more lightly. Its equipment was more than faulty. 
Everything had been done in haste, for, as in 1741, the 
only hope lay in a surprise attack. 
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On July 17, 1788, the hostile fleets encountered one 
another off the island of Hogland in the Gulf of Finland. 
The Swedish fleet acquitted itself creditably. But the 
result was indecisive, and this was no better than a defeat 
for Sweden, as now the plan of landing near St. Petersburg 
had to be abandoned. The land detachment was left un- 
supported in its advance on the Russian capital. 

And these were no Carolinians that Gustav led. When 
the order came for an advance on Fredrikshamn a number 
of officers promptly sent in their resignations, while the 
discontent at the unlawfully started war took more and 
more drastic expression. But the resignations were not 
accepted, and lie officers had to look round for other 
methods of engineering peace. They decided on an appeal 
to the Tsarina herself, who was to demand that any treaty 
of peace should be guaranteed by the Estates. The Riksdag 
which would then have to be summoned would, in concert 
with Russia, impose more rigid restrictions on the royal 
authority. The discontent was, naturally enough, strongest 
in the Finnish army corps. Here, moreover, various un- 
scrupulous agitators were at work, supporting Sprengt- 
porten's attempt to wrest Finland from Sweden and place 
her under Russian protection. They took good care, how- 
ever, not to reveal the full extent of their plans to those 
among the agitators who were Swedish. 

Notwithstanding the demand of the officers for a retreat, 
Gustav easily assured himself of the loyalty of the soldiers, 
and the march on Fredrikshamn began. But the king with 
his inadequate knowledge of military matters was not the 
right man to lead a concerted military action. The enter- 
prise failed. Retreat was sounded, and the year's cam- 
paign had been lost. The Russians now had plenty of time 
in which to strengthen their position/ And the Russian 
fleet, its damages repaired, sailed round and shut in 
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the Swedish fleet In Sveaborg, so that even at sea the 
Russians were superior. 

All these events played into the hands of the opposition. 
A letter was addressed to the Tsarina by the principal 
Swedish and Finnish officers, inviting her to open peace 
negotiations with the 'representatives of the nation in their 
due order' . They put it to her with touching naivete that the 
surest guarantees for future peace would be for Sweden to 
recover her boundaries as before 1721; for then the evil- 
minded would have no pretext for disturbing the peace 
between Sweden and Russia. This treasonable note was 
carried to St. Petersburg by Jagerhorn. 

The king quickly scented the intrigues and tried to per- 
suade the officers to renew their oaths of allegiance. They 
answered by entering on August 12, 1788, into a formal 
conspiracy. In the 'agreement reached at Anjala* (a small 
town just within the frontier) they assumed common re- 
sponsibility for the appeal to the Tsarina, and expressed the 
hope that the king, if she should hold out prospects of an 
honourable peace, would take up negotiations with her. 

Gustav's position seemed desperate. Surrounded as he 
was by enemies on every side, he passed his days shut up in 
his tent meditating on his misfortunes, at one time even 
playing with the thought of abdication. 

But for a man of his resilient nature, the very magnitude 
of his misfortunes was to be his salvation. The Tsarina's 
answer to the Anjala men proved to be an exhortation to 
the population of Finland to form themselves into a e re- 
presentative corps 5 with which she could treat about that 
independence which all 'good patriots* desired. This 
answer disillusioned the conspirators. Some of them now 
wanted to ask pardon of the king, but the majority decided 
instead to send him another letter urging him to summon 
the Estates, on the grounds that the Tsarina had shown 
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herself willing for peace. At this moment the news came 
that Denmark had declared war and that Danish troops 
had broken into Sweden. *I am saved !' Gustav exclaimed. 
He had now a legitimate excuse for leaving the army in 
Finland. The letter from the conspirators was returned 
unopened, and the king hastened, full of fresh confidence, 
back to Sweden, to unite his people against their enemies 
at home and abroad. He had calculated rightly. The mass 
of the people was incensed with the officers who had be- 
trayed their motherland in her hour of need. Gustav went, 
like Gustav Vasa before him, dressed in peasant clothes 
but with the blue ribbon of the Seraphim order over his 
shoulder to address the peasants outside the churches of 
Dalecarlia and appeal to them to follow in the footsteps of 
their forefathers and support their king against the national 
enemies. The popular movement spread from Dalecarlia 
over the whole country, and the enthusiastic rush to arms was 
such as had not been since the days of Magnus Stenbock. 

From Dalecarlia Gustav hastened to the relief of Gote- 
borg, which was threatened by a Dano-Norwegian army, 
and where his unexpected appearance fired the population 
with new hope and courage. This, however, was never put 
to the test, for now the allied powers, England and Prussia, 
intervened. It was to their common interest that Russia's 
front against Turkey should be weakened by a campaign 
against Sweden. England was, besides, haunted by the fear 
that the Baltic might be turned into a Russian laie as the 
Black Sea had been. When the enthusiastic British minister 
in Copenhagen, Hugh Elliot, 1 hurried over to Sweden 
(September 1788) in support of the king, Gustav greeted 
him with a melancholy comparison between himself and 
James II of England. But Elliot reassured him: Sire, lend 

1 Efliot was a brother of Sir Gilbert Elliot (Earl of Minto), who afterwards 
became Governor-General of India. 
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me your crown, and I will return it to you with added 
brilliance/ By threats and promises he also succeeded, 
backed as he was by the Prussian Cabinet, in persuading 
Denmark to retire and leave Sweden with free hands. An 
armistice was concluded, and eventually the Danish com- 
mander-in-chief evacuated Swedish territories. 

This great change in Gustav's position decided at once 
the course of events in Finland. The great conspiracy col- 
lapsed. A renewal of Katherine's exhortation to the Finns 
to form a Riksdag under Russian protection, and with 
Russian help to drive the Swedes from Finland, thoroughly 
opened the eyes of all honourable-minded revolutionaries. 
All relations with the traitors under Sprengtporten were 
broken off. The Finnish peasants had no sympathy what- 
ever with their plans, for they saw well enough that if 
Finland and Sweden united could not stand up against 
Russia, Finland alone would be infinitely less able to do so. 
By the New Year, 1 789, the king felt himself safe enough to 
arrest the ring-leaders of the Anjala conspiracy and bring 
them to Stockholm to answer there for their conduct. All 
were condemned to death, but were, in the following year, 
reprieved with the exception of the one most deeply com- 
promised, the Swede Hastesko. 

Thus the great conspiracy was overthrown, and the little 
band of traitors who had been intriguing in its shadow to 
tear Finland from Sweden was utterly routed. 

The king had no longer any reason to fear facing the 
Estates, which were now summoned to Stockholm. It had 
been before this Riksdag that the Anjala men had intended 
bringing him to account; it was here instead that he set him- 
self, supported by the Commons, to suppress the rebellious 
noblemen and increase his own power, so as to be able for 
the future to hold them better in check. 
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In his speech from the throne, Gustav suggested the 
appointment of a Secret Committee to deliberate with him 
as to the best ways and means of 'preserving the safety, 
security, and independence of the realm 5 . The nobility, 
seeing in this an attempt to deprive them of all executive 
power, protested; the authority of the Committee should 
be limited by an 'instruction 3 to prohibit its interference in 
spheres which, according to the constitution, stood under 
the jurisdiction of the Estates. But the king replied through 
his tool, the weak lantmarskalk Lewenhaupt a son of the 
Field Marshal who had been executed in 1743 that any 
such 'instruction 3 would be incompatible with the law of 
the land, and forbade all discussion of the matter. This 
reply caused great dissatisfaction, but the nobility won no 
support among the Commoners, and had to give way. 

The real work of the Riksdag was, however, very seri- 
ously impeded by the fact that the embittered nobility 
continued to oppose the king's plans at every turn. It began 
to look as though no result would be achieved before Russia 
had completed her preparations for the continuance of the 
war. The king's indignation at the conduct of the nobles 
was heartily shared by the Commoners, among whom the 
old controversial topic from the last Riksdags of the Era of 
Liberty equality of privileges had begun to crop up 
again. Here was a brilliant opportunity for the Crown to 
win over the lower Estates and, with their support, to wipe 
out the opposition. 

The king prepared for his dangerous new coup 1 by 
augmenting the military forces in the capital, and then 
launched it with an accusation that, during the heated 
debates in the House of the Nobles, the lantmarskalk had 

1 How carefully Gustav made his preparations is evidenced by his exten- 
sive studies of the political literature of the day (French as well as English) 
relative to the art of making a coup d'etat. 
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been insulted. On February 17,1 789, all four Estates were 
ordered to appear in the Assembly Hall, and Gustav, 
'flashing with rage', rebuked the Nobles in a fulminating 
speech in which he hurled at them the responsibility for 
the delay in the work of the Riksdag and the dangerous 
position into which the kingdom had consequently fallen. 
He declared that he was not going to permit those who had 
laid rough hands on his father's crown to snatch at his own, 
and finally ordered the nobles to retire and apologize to 
Lewenhaupt. 

Never before had the First Estate of the Realm been so 
addressed by the throne. In vain did old Fersen ask leave 
to speak. Down came the king's silver sceptre on the table 
near the throne, with the retort that he had summoned the 
Estates to listen to what he had to say, not to argue. When 
yet others of the nobles desired to speak, he cried *JVo/*, and 
ordered them out of the hall. For a moment his crown 
seemed hanging by a thread. The wrath of the nobles 
nearly got the upper hand; but in the end they all followed 
the example of their leaders and trooped out. c The Hall 
became empty of noblemen' was the comment of one of 
the king's followers among the Commoners. c lt was a 
strange sight. A king with nothing but Commoners round 
him is a rarity, but not an unpleasant one. 5 

After this dramatic scene, Gustav turned with gracious 
words to the Commoners and invited them to form with him 
a 'union to assure the future well-being of Ourselves and 
the Kingdom'. He then read to the deputies of each Estate 
the draft of a supplement to the constitution, called 'The 
Act of Union and Security*, by which important rights 
were conferred on the Commoners and the power of the 
Crown extended to something very near despotism. 

Before this draft was communicated to the assembly, 
Gustav took a step which has never been forgiven him. To 
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avoid any hitch in the process of concentrating all power in 
his own hands, he ordered the arrest of the foremost mem- 
bers of the opposition nineteen in all and among them 
von Fersen. Having thus clipped the wings of the nobles, 
he asked the Estates how far they would accept the draft 
constitution. The answer was mixed mostly negative 
but Gustav calmly announced that the Commoners had 
agreed to the proposition, and exhorted the nobility to do 
the same. Finally, however, he was induced to allow them 
to deliberate on the matter in due form. 

The debate in the House of the Nobles was postponed 
week after week. When finally, on March 16, the question 
was brought up, the Act of Union and Security was re- 
jected without a vote being taken. Gustav, who had 
induced a representative of the Clergy as well as the 
spokesman of the Commoners to sign it, then declared, 
in defiance of the constitution, that the Act had acquired 
legal force by the assent of the three Estates, and on April 3 
it received his own sanction. 

The Act of Union and Security greatly extended the 
king's influence in every branch of the administration. The 
number of councillors of the realm was to depend on the 
'gracious decision of His Royal Majesty 9 ; in other words 
the Council was abolished. The king was thus relieved of 
all other factors in the higher circles of government than 
his own will. All limits to his legislative power were re- 
moved; the mighty bureaucracy became what it had never 
been since the days of the earlier Vasa kings completely 
dependent on the king. It was the greatest imaginable 
contrast to the all-powerful bureaucracy of the Era of 
Liberty, which had made even the king bow to its own 
will. The climax had now been reached in that obstinate 
struggle between kingship and bureaucracy that had been 
dragging on since the days of Karl XII. 
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In the relation between the royal power and that of the 
Estates, the chief innovation was that now the king had 
full constitutional right to begin an aggressive war. The 
Estates had also lost their initiative in questions of legisla- 
tion, and henceforth would only be called upon to discuss 
such business as the king chose to submit to them. 

Socially the Act of Union and Security proved of enor- 
mous importance. It wiped out the differences of privi- 
lege between the different classes of society. The highest 
offices and court appointments were still reserved for the 
nobility; but for die rest, it was specifically stated that 
'skill, merit, experience, and proved civil virtue 5 were to 
form the only basis for promotion to all offices of the realm. 
c Without money, without support, with an inactive fleet 
and a half-mutinous army, the king', so Count Adolf Lud- 
vig Hamilton, one of his bitterest enemies, admitted, *had 
the whole North against him Russia, Denmark, and 
Sweden. In a few months the Danish attack was frus- 
trated, Russia still on the defensive, and Sweden in chains 
at Gustav's feet.' 

But the price paid for this triumph was heavy. The 
whole economic situation had to be laid before the Secret 
Committee. It proved so disquieting that the proud Gus- 
tav had to make up his mind to bring in the Estates as well. 
The Committee's plan was that the national debt, about 
21 million riksdaler, should be guaranteed by the Estates 
and be dealt with by them through a National Debt 
Bureau, which was to be composed of their own officials, 
and to receive a special annual grant for the purpose of 
paying off the debt To raise the money for continuing the 
war, the Bureau was to take out new loans and issue credit 
notes. The king, for his part, was to undertake not to in- 
volve the realm in further debts without the consent of the 
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Estates. The Estates were, in return, to promise him the 
same grant as before in addition to the special grant men- 
tioned above. This was a considerable concession on the 
king's part an admission of the Crown's incompetence to 
direct the financial policy of the kingdom unaided. 

The proposal was accepted by all four Estates. But one 
source of trouble was the duration of the grant. The oppo- 
sition found here an excellent opportunity for avenging the 
Act of Union and Security. The nobility insisted on its 
legal right to limit the period; otherwise there would be no 
guarantee that the king would call the Riksdag at regular 
intervals. The Commons accepted the king's proposal that 
the grant should continue 'until the next Riksdag', but the 
nobility decided on two years. The king felt that the situa- 
tion demanded a fresh coup. 

The nobles were to record their vote on April 27. The 
business had only just begun when, quite unexpectedly, to 
the accompaniment of cheers from crowds in the market- 
square outside, the king himself entered the House of the 
Nobles. In his capacity of Chief Peer of the Realm he 
seized the lantmarskalk's club and made an eloquent appeal 
to the nobles, but declared also that he would in no wise 
answer for the consequences of a negative decision, which 
would inevitably 'prove the destruction of the realm'. His 
proposal that the grant should continue until the next 
Riksdag received, however, only a mixed reply. But the 
king tranquilly declared his proposals adopted, and in face 
of all protest immediately had the excerpt on this matter 
from the protocol recorded. Soon afterwards the Riksdag 
was dismissed to the sound of drums and trumpets. 

Thus Gustav stood at last triumphant. But the struggle 
had burst all legal forms, and success had only been pur- 
chased at the cost of great social and political concessions. 
The class of society that the king had at first treated with 
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such partiality had turned away from him in hatred. There 
was no longer any possibility of reconciliation between 
King and Nobility. The indignation of the opposition had 
risen to an ominous pitch. All legal ways of asserting them- 
selves having been exhausted, some of the more fanatic 
among them began to nourish thoughts of other and more 
violent methods. 

Meanwhile how was the war in Finland progressing? 
The most important factor here was the Archipelago Fleet, 
for after an indecisive engagement off Oland, the Navy 
had been forced back on Karlskrona. The Russians 
could accordingly prevent reinforcements reaching the 
Archipelago Fleet, which lay off Svensksund in the Gulf of 
Finland. The Swedes anticipated that the Russian fleet 
would be divided into two squadrons, of which the larger 
would press into Svensksund, and the other sweep round 
and attack their own fleet from the rear. Their plan was 
accordingly to close the mouth of Svensksund to the 
Russians, turn the whole fleet against the smaller squadron, 
and then, victorious, escape to the west. 

But the king, who still cherished hopes of advancing on 
Fredrikshamn with the army, refused to allow the main 
channel of Svensksund to be blocked up, as this might have 
prevented the fleet following after the army. This refusal 
had the most disastrous results. 

The battle began on August 24. After six hours of hard 
fighting the Swedes appeared to have the upper hand. 
But then the Russians discovered a channel which, in con- 
sequence of the king's orders, had not been blocked up, 
and began straightway to lead their main force through it. 
Instead of hurling himself on the advancing enemy vessels 
with all his force, the Swedish Admiral, K. A. Ehrensvard, 
remained impassive, as he was expecting orders for retreat 
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from the king and did not want to move his ships in the 
opposite direction. The Russians succeeded by a great 
effort in negotiating a passage through the inlet, and 
Ehren*\ard left the fleet in order to inform the king in 
person that he had been beaten. The fleet had to retire 
commanderlesSj and fell into utter confusion. 

This year's campaigns had led to no positive result. 
During the winter of 1789-90 Gustav made fruitless at- 
tempts to initiate peace negotiations, but Katherine's con- 
ditions proved inacceptable, and the war had therefore to 
be resumed. 

The great thing now was to prevent the Russian squa- 
drons in Reval and Kronstedt from uniting. A Swedish 
victory at Fredrikshamn was not, however, sufficient to 
avert this. Then Gustav decided to risk everything on one 
throw of the dice. He ordered through the British Commo- 
dore, Sir William Sydney Smith a name destined to reach 
fame during the Napoleonic wars both the Royal Navy 
and the Archipelago Fleet into the Gulf of Viborg, antici- 
pating that the threat involved by a strong Swedish naval 
detachment so near to St. Petersburg would incline the 
Tsarina more favourably towards peace. He now had 
under him the laigest Swedish naval detachment that had 
ever been gathered together. 

As soon as the Russians, who were both superior in 
number and well equipped, realized the situation, they 
promptly came up and closed the mouth of the Gulf. With 
an obstinate westerly wind to favour them, they were able 
to keep the whole Swedish naval force, with the king him- 
self and 30,000 men on board, imprisoned there week after 
week. The situation was desperate. The Russian com- 
mander, the Prince of Nassau-Siegen, made so sure of his 
prey that he even prepared a cabin on his ship for the cap- 
tive King Gustav to occupy on his journey to St. Petersburg. 
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But at length the wind veered round to the east, and then 
Gustav determined, with the courage of despair, to try to 
escape. Early in the morning of July 3, 1790, the fleet 
hoisted sail. A burst of fire greeted the first Swedish ship 
to pass, but it answered with well-aimed volleys. The 
manoeuvre, called the 'gauntlet of Viborg', was executed 
with skill and bravery; the fleet managed to escape, but 
with the loss of many units. 

Gustav now took up his old position at Svensksund, firmly 
determined to bring on a decisive action. The Prince of 
Nassau for his part expected to annihilate the weaker 
enemy, and arranged the attack for July 9 the Tsarina's 
coronation day. But the Russians were unable to bring 
their whole strength to bear in such narrow waters. Their 
attack was met by murderous fire, and after a violent on- 
slaught of two hours' duration they were forced to seek 
retreat. The wind had, however, grown so strong as to 
render this impossible, and as darkness fell the whole 
Russian fleet was thrown into confusion. Most of the ships 
ran aground, others were sunk or captured by the Swedes. 
The Russians lost altogether one-third of their ships and 
half their men. 

In St. Petersburg the Court was just preparing to cele- 
brate the naval victory of the Gulf of Viborg, when news 
came of the crushing Russian defeat at Svensksund. It was 
Sweden's last world-historic victory. Gustav was once 
more his people's idol. Swedish naval power had proved 
too hard a nut for the Tsarina to crack. Since England and 
Prussia showed themselves at the same time more and more 
uncompromising with regard to her plans against Turkey 
and Poland, Katherine gave way, In August 1790 peace 
was concluded between Sweden and Russia without either 
loss or gain on either side. 

The war, however, had not been without some advan- 

4004 U 
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tage: these recent successes had restored the self-confidence 
of the nation. The insidious Russian influence in Sweden 
had been brought to an end, for the peace-treaty did not 
confirm the clause of 1 72 1 giving Russia authority to watch 
over the Swedish constitution. The constitution of 1772 
had at last been recognized, even by Russia. 

The same year that saw Gustav IIPs second modification 
of the Swedish constitution saw also the beginning of the 
French Revolution. Gustav, champion of the refined old 
courtly culture, was naturally enough its deadly enemy. 
But he did not confine himself to empty demonstrations, 
he planned an active crusade against this national move- 
ment from which all crowned heads were in danger. His 
plan was to enter Paris at the head of a European coalition 
and, amid the acclamations of the French people, to restore 
the deposed Louis XVI to his throne. His enthusiasm was 
eagerly fanned by Katherine, who, after her recent ex- 
perience of Sweden's military strength, was anxious to see 
her engaged in some other quarter. An eight years* treaty 
of friendship and defence, 1791, by which Sweden was 
promised large yearly subsidies, served to associate her 
more closely with Russia. 

Gustav's negotiations with other European princes for 
the destruction of this 'monster of revolution and its sub- 
versive principles' met with little response. His pretensions 
to the chief command of the allied armies were considered 
histrionic, and when Leopold II of Austria met the king 
of Prussia to discuss the project at Pillnitz (1791), Gustav 
was not even invited to the conference. 

Never before had Gustav III been so possessed by fan- 
tastic ideas as now at the close of his career. One plan was 
to win the crown of Poland, and he prepared himself for 
this by letting his whole entourage adopt the Polish costume. 
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But there was always one aim that shone clear and distinct 
through all these dazzling political mirages, and that was 
the conquest of Norway, He came forward now with a 
proposal that the Powers which had divided Poland be- 
tween them should give him Norway as a reward for not 
having intervened on behalf of Poland. 

Activities on any such scale as this seemed, however, out 
of the question, as the war had ruined Swedish finances. 
Again and again fresh issues of notes had been made far 
beyond the legal allowance. The result was the usual one 
the notes sank in value, and in 1 791 their repayment had 
to be postponed indefinitely. The fruits of the redemption 
of 1 774 were utterly destroyed. 

It became impossible for the government to continue 
without fresh resources. The only course was for the king 
once more to appeal to the Estates. These were summoned 
in the New Year, 1792, to meet in the little town of Gavle. 

The calling of this Riksdag gave rise to much uneasiness, 
as the opposition was well aware of Gustav's plans of cru- 
sade against France. But the session proceeded quietly 
enough, even though the business in hand was troublesome. 
The outcome was that the new national debt, reduced to 
30 million riksdaler, was also taken over by the National 
Debt Bureau. The Estates further voted, almost without 
protest, the same heavy extra taxation as three years earlier, 
though among the nobility the ashes of dead passion still 
glowed ominously. 

During these last few years Gustav had encountered the 
hard realities of life in a way that he had probably never 
dreamt of. Those weeks in Finland in August 1788, when 
he had to go on board his yacht Amphion every evening and 
have the gangway drawn up after him because he could not 
be sure of his own men, had swamped his happy and easy- 
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going nature with bitter disillusion. He withdrew more 
and more into solitude and unceasing work. If he had been 
spared longer, he would perhaps have developed into an 
ever-toiling recluse of the same type as his great uncle, 
Frederick II of Prussia, 

Meanwhile the opposition was brooding on revenge. 
The ideas let loose by the French Revolution had brought 
the hatred against the king to such a ferment that people 
began even to talk of taking the 'tyrant's* life. The man 
who was to put these terrible ideas into execution was a 
fierce fanatic, Captain Johan Jakob Anckarstrdm. He con- 
fided his murderous plans to two young aristocrats, the 
sentimental visionary, Klas Fredrik Horn, and the hot- 
blooded Adolf Ribbing. In January 1792 the conspirators 
decided that Anckarstrom should try to shoot the king at 
the theatre. They w r ere egged on by the old intriguer 
Pechlin and his circle of followers, who were eagerly dis- 
cussing the constitution that was to be introduced in 
Sweden after the assassination. 

On March 16 there was to be a masquerade ball at the 
Opera House in Stockholm, the last for the season. Gustav 
arrived late at night. In the middle of supper he received 
an anonymous note warning him urgently that he was in 
great danger; but he had received many such warnings 
before, and paid no heed to it. Towards midnight he went 
down on to the stage, leaning on the arm of his favourite, 
von Essen, the Master of the Horse, and with the sole dis- 
guise of a white mask and a black silk Venetian cloak. The 
orchestra struck up, and a crowd of black masks began to 
close in on him. One of them Horn tapped him on the 
shoulder with the greeting: 'Good evening, fair mask! 9 
That was the pre-arranged signal. A shot rang out; the 
king cried: C I am wounded ! Arrest him !* and sank down on 
a chair. The black masks swiftly dispersed with shouts of 
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Tire! Fire!* But on von Essen's orders the doors were 
closed so that only a few of them escaped. 

No attempt was made at a revolution, for the king's 
friends immediately took all necessary precautions. Gus- 
tav's wounds were not at first thought to be mortal, but a 
closer examination showed that the bullets had lodged deep 
in the \ital regions. It was impossible to extract them, and 
soon gangrene set in. The majority of Gustav's opponents 
were appalled by his assassination, and in face of his ap- 
proaching death a reconciliation took place between him 
and the foremost members of the nobility, which shed a 
gleam of happiness over his last, difficult hours. When the 
dying man was told that Anckarstrom had been seized and 
the names of all the conspirators revealed, he refused to 
hear them. He preserved his magnanimity to the end, and 
was concerned to his last breath for the welfare of Sweden. 

It had indeed been a period rich in dramatic scenes 

That period 

That lay in light and darkness in between 
The sun that rose on Augusfs nineteenth day 
And Anckarstrom' 's dread pistol 9 s lightning-play. 

Gustav's life had been a thrilling drama, and he himself 
had played the leading part in it magnificently. It is not 
easy to give any adequate account of his complex person- 
ality as king and man. The most deceitful and faithless 
among men/ his enemies called him, maintaining that he 
had not *a single honest hair on his body'. 'Always great 
under adversity,' declared on the other hand the devoted, 
though critical, poet Gudmund Joran Adlerbeth, c Gustav 
exhibited in actual fact a courage, a strength of mind, that 
were well worthy of his position.' 

During his lifetime Gustav had been most popular among 
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the 'uneasy race of poets*. His own artistic nature was akin 
to theirs. The 'Gustavian' enthusiasm reached its climax 
some years later when Sergei's masterly statue of Gustav- 
Apollo was unveiled in Stockholm. 'Our sun was drowned 
in blood,' the sculptor exclaimed on that occasion, "but he 
has risen again to shine in another world, for verily Gustav 
III was a ray from the eternal light!' 

The days of Gustav had in them a glamour 

Exotic, weak,fantastic it may be, 

Bui there was sunshine there, and though you clamour, 

If they were not behind us, where stood we? 

Never again was such an air of dazzling festivity to be 
evoked in the frigid North. Seen in the soft light of memory, 
the vanished days of King Charming shone with a melan- 
choly beauty. 

Gustav IIPs reign had certainly borne fruit for good and 
for evil. Yet one thing at least of undoubted value had been 
accomplished: at a crucial moment he had established the 
position of Sweden as a free state among the nations of 
Europe. 'He dared to think greatly of the motherland.' 1 



GUSTAV IV ADOLF 
1792-1809 

'Gustav was dead and the age of brilliance past. 5 A more 
sombre period set in. 

At the time of his father's death, Gustav IV Adolf, the 
only son of Gustav III, was thirteen years old. His uncle, 
Duke Karl, therefore, in accordance with the king's testa- 

1 Three contemporary British works mentioning Gustav III are still of 
some interest: Lord Brougham, Historical Sketches of Statesmen m the time of 
George III (1839-43); William Coxe, Travels tnto Poland, Kussia, Sweden and 
Denmark (1785); and, by an anonymous author, Characters and Anecdotes of the 
Court of Sweden (1790). 
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ment, assumed the position of Regent. The real regent, 
however, for the next few years was Karl's favourite, 
Gustav Adolf Reuterholm a vain and sensitive man, cold 
by nature and small-minded. He had been a personal 
enemy to the dead king, and the Gustavians accordingly 
now became the objects of his persecution. In spite of the 
agitation of the latter the conspirators were leniently dealt 
with. None but the regicide Anckarstrom himself was exe- 
cuted. *I cut off the whole skein, 5 Duke Karl exclaimed, 
Tor it is too long to disentangle/ 

It was only too apparent that at the court of the Duke- 
Regent a new age had dawned. Entertainments continued 
undisturbed by the royal mourning. The Swedish Aca- 
demy was closed because Reuterholm had not been elected 
to that illustrious company. Innumerable instances might 
be cited of his petty revenge on his old adversaries. But he 
was careful and economical, and economy was the crying 
need of a nation that had had more than enough of extrava- 
gance. Combined now with good harvests and favour- 
able commercial conditions, it gradually brought about an 
industrial revival and greatly increased prosperity. 

The pedant Reuterholm was in theory an enthusiastic 
upholder of the ideas of liberty current during the Period 
of Enlightenment; and to demonstrate this fact he passed, 
on his accession to power in July 1792, a new ordinance 
granting freedom to the press and asserting in high-flown 
terms that such freedom was 'one of the most precious rights 
of a free people, an inestimable gift vouchsafed by the 
Creator himself to the human race'. Too bold an exploita- 
tion of this indulgence brought it, however, to a speedy con- 
clusion, and soon the Government of Regency suspected 
nothing but rebelliousness and Jacobinism everywhere. 

More to be feared than exalted fanatics of ThorikTs type, 
dreaming of liberty, were the defeated Gustavians. The 
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most dangerous of these, the brilliant, restless Armfelt, was, 
indeed, in semi-exile in Naples, attached to Lady Hamil- 
ton's circle. But he was kept informed by his mistress, 
Magdalena Rudenschold, of all the movements of the late 
king's friends. In this correspondence the conduct of the 
Duke and Reuterholm, and their suspected plots against 
the young Gustav Adolf's crown, were savagely denounced, 
and various schemes for recovering power were put for- 
ward, including the dangerous one of applying for help to 
Katherine of Russia. 

Reuterholm's suspicions were soon aroused, and Arm- 
felt and his friends were accused of treason. The trial 
seemed at first likely to end in a fiasco, but things took a 
fresh turn when Reuterholm was placed by his spy, the 
engraver Francesco Piranesi, in possession of Armfelt's 
papers, which had been deposited with a British minister 
in Florence. In July 1 794 Armfelt, his friend Ehrenstrom, 
and Magdalena Rudenschold were sentenced to loss of 
life, honour, and property. The death sentence was, how- 
ever, later repealed by royal grace in respect of all but Arm- 
felt, and as he had already fled to Russia, where Katherine 
refiised his extradition, no harm befell him. 

This ignoble affair, and the exaggeratedly severe sen- 
tences, roused great indignation among the general public, 
so much the more as the Duke was suspected of seeking a 
base revenge on Magdalena Rudenschold because she had 
refused that aged woman-hunter her favours. 

Turning to foreign policy, the government at first broke 
completely with Gustav IIPs plans of crusade against 
France, and instead approached the French republic with 
a view to obtaining subsidies and protection against Russia. 
But at the last moment it took alarm at the naval wr which 
was just breaking out between France and England, and 
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the defensive treaty came to nothing. It then turned in- 
stead to Denmark, and in March 1 794 a commercial treaty 
was concluded with that country for the protection of ship- 
ping, which, as in 1 780, was menaced by England's ruthless 
exploitation of her command of the seas. 

To soothe Russia's bitterness at all this, Reuterholm then 
brought up the question of marriage between the young 
king and the Tsarina's granddaughter, Alexandra. But the 
Tsarina had been so infuriated by the Danish-Swedish 
treaty and by the Armfelt trial, in the course of which she 
had been openly accused of trying to overthrow the Swedish 
government, that negotiations had to be dropped. The 
Swedish government revealed its real intentions shortly 
afterwards when in September 1795 it concluded a treaty 
with France, by which it acquired large subsidies. 

Yet it lacked strength to maintain this difficult position. 
Katherine's indignation, which now took the form of open 
threats of war, seemed all the more dangerous as she now 
had her hands free in Poland. When, therefore, the French 
alliance began to waver (Paris desiring a firmer attitude on 
Sweden's part towards England), the Swedish government 
submitted. Negotiations for marriage between Gustav 
Adolf and Alexandra were resumed. In the summer of 
1796 the king, the duke, and Reuterholm set forth with a 
numerous suite for St. Petersburg to woo the bride in per- 
son. But everything was wrecked by the Russian demand 
that the king must give a written pledge that he would 
allow his future queen to follow her own orthodox faith in 
Sweden unmolested. Gustav Adolf refused, and he failed 
to appear at the Ball at which the betrothal was to be 
formally announced an omission which was probably 
a contributory cause to a paralytic stroke which shortly B 
afterwards brought Katherine's reign to a close. 

That was accordingly the end of the hoped-for Swedish- 
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Russian alliance. The whole foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment of Regency had culminated in a complete fiasco. But 
the obstinate young king was greeted on his return to Stock- 
holm by a jubilant people; had he not sacrificed his love for 
his faith, and dared to defy the mighty Tsarina before 
whom all others crawled in the dust? 

Reuterholm's role was now played out. Gustav Adolf 
came of age in November of the same year, and there- 
upon presented the 'Grand Vizier' with a list of his sins and 
explained that he could no longer be of service to the State. 
All Sweden exulted, for there had seldom been any one 
more hated than Reuterholm. Better days were dawning 
for the Gustavians. In 1 799 Armfelt was pardoned, and a 
few years later he was able to return to Stockholm. 

Gustav III had never entertained any great expecta- 
tions of his son. 'He will come to a bad end, he is so narrow 
and obstinate, 3 he said once; and he was right. If it had 
been granted to Gustav Adolf to work under more normal 
conditions, his reign might possibly have been beneficial to 
the country. But the extraordinarily difficult position into 
which Sweden was thrown by the storms of the Revolution, 
and later of the Napoleonic wars, was something far 
beyond him. His lack of statesmanship led ultimately to 
the 'crowning disaster 5 the cleavage of the old Swedish- 
Finnish monarchy. 

The first years of his personal rule were characterized, 
none the less, by a promising internal development. Eco- 
nomy was exercised in the administration with far more 
rigour and consistency than under the Government of 
Regency. Misfortunes, however, soon set in, which ap- 
preciably damaged industrial life: poor crops, and, above 
all, the naval war between France and England, which, 
raging since 1793, involved considerable piracy. Foreign 
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trade diminished, and this brought about a sharp fall in 
the exchange and a serious economic depression. The 
situation became so grave that at last the autocrat was 
obliged to summon the Riksdag, which met at Norrkoping 
in 1800. 

The old opposition of the nobles was no longer any source 
of trouble; that had received its death-blow with the assas- 
sination of the late king and the terrors of the French Revo- 
lution. No, the danger that now threatened was from a 
younger generation, whose blood had been stirred by the 
revolution with its faith in 'Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity' by the democratic ideals of a new age. 

The struggle began when a Secret Committee had to be 
appointed to deliberate with the king about the financial 
situation. The opposition protested violently against the 
secrecy in which the national finances were conducted. 
They demanded that the investigators should be authorized 
to lay a complete account of the position before the Estates. 
But the lantmarskalk rejected this proposition, and the 
motion was dropped. 

The upshot of the Committee's deliberations was a pro- 
posal that the National Bank should take over the Govern- 
ment's responsibility for the paper money, and become once 
more the only body authorized to make such issues. Two 
suggestions were made for providing the necessary amount 
of silver for its redemption one that there should be a 
heavy tax on property, the other that the Bank for the next 
fifteen years should receive 300,000 riksdaler out of the 
royal grant. The Commoners accepted the proposal with 
alacrity, but it met with violent opposition from the nobil- 
ity, who, as in 1 789, concentrated all their energies on fixing 
a definite duration for the grant, in order to ensure regular 
meetings of the Riksdag. Nor was the proposal accepted 
until the lantmarskalk expressly declared that the duration 
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of the grant would not be determined thereby. When, 
however, the protocol was issued, it was found that no 
mention had been made of this important reservation. 
The resentment of the opposition knew no bounds, and 
five of its most important members among them the 
gifted young lawyer, Hans Hierta renounced their titles 
amid heated scenes- 1 

The redemption of the paper money reduced the national 
debt by about half. The repayment of the remainder 
could thereupon proceed regularly, and it was even pos- 
sible to look forward to a day when the whole enormous 
foreign debt would be completely wiped out. The task of 
redemption w r as further facilitated by the improvement in 
industrial life, which followed the general peace of the year 
1 80 1* Commerce flourished again, and in 1802 the iron 
export trade was able to record the highest figures it had 
ever attained. 

Next to the paper-money redemption, the most impor- 
tant reform in Gustav IV Adolf's internal administration 
was undoubtedly the energetic continuance of the land 
legislation, whereby the introduction of more intensive and 
rational methods of agriculture was made possible. Even 
where the Enclosure Act of 1 757 had already been applied, 
the village community still remained as before, with every 
holding composed of many small scattered plots of land. 
Now the old community was dissolved and every holding 
converted into one single, united piece of property. This 
reform, which extended in 1807 over the entire kingdom, 
was, in time, to transform the whole appearance of the in- 
habited countryside of Sweden. Better methods of agricul- 
ture were introduced, and here the lead was taken by the 
vigorous and consistent Rutger Maclean, who followed 
English models. The happy results of the improved agri- 

1 Hierta henceforth spelt his name Jarta, 
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cultural conditions were not slow in appearing: there was 
a great reduction in the import of grain, and local agricul- 
tural societies were also instituted all over the country. A 
foretaste of the impending industrial revolution was given 
when the first mechanical spinning-wheel came into use in 
the textile industry; when the coal-mining industry was 
established in 1797, and when, in 1804, the first steam- 
engine was introduced by a young Englishman, Samuel 
Owen. This pioneer of industrial development in Sweden 
also built the first Swedish steam-boat, and under his able 
leadership Sweden soon advanced so far in inland-water 
transportation that only England surpassed her in this 
respect. 

Gustav IV Adolf's foreign policy, like that of the Govern- 
ment of Regency, was characterized by an effort to hold 
the balance between the two great rival Powers of the time, 
Russia and England. The king was soon on good terms 
with Katherine's successor, the eccentric Paul I. At first 
the Tsar attempted to organize a coalition against France. 
But as this proved a complete failure, Russia's friendly re- 
lations with England came to an end, and when Napoleon 
Buonaparte seized power in France, Paul suggested in 1800 
a revival of the great Armed Neutrality of 1 780. The Scan- 
dinavian Powers were more than ready for this, as their 
shipping was threatened with utter destruction by the ruth- 
less advantage taken by the British government of its com- 
mand of the seas. Sweden agreed to help Denmark to close 
the Baltic waters to hostile fleets, and Paul undertook in 
his turn to make good her expenses in this respect. 

But, as in 1788, Great Britain was not willing to let the 
Baltic become a mare clausum. In the early spring of 1801 a 
strong British squadron, commanded by Parker and Nel- 
son, sailed into the Sound. Only the Danish fleet was there 
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to receive them, as the Swedish had been prevented by 
contrary winds from coming up in time. The Danes fought 
valiantly, but were powerless against greater odds. When 
Copenhagen was threatened with bombardment, the 
Danish government had to call for an armistice and with- 
draw from the Armed Neutrality. 

A few days later. Nelson cast anchor outside Karlskrona 
and gave the Swedish government tw T enty-four hours in 
which to decide whether or not they would withdraw from 
the alliance. Sweden replied that she intended to fulfil her 
obligations. This answer would doubtless have cost her her 
fleet, had not an unforeseen event now occurred. Tsar 
Paul was assassinated, and his successor, Alexander I, im- 
mediately signified his willingness to negotiate with Eng- 
land, The British squadron raised anchor. Sweden's sea- 
pow r er was saved. But the great Armed Neutrality had 
been dissolved, and instead a Russo-British Convention 
was concluded, by which England made indeed various 
important concessions with regard to neutral shipping in 
time of war, but the allied powers also had to relinquish 
several of their fundamental principles. Sweden had 
no choice but to subscribe to it, and her relations with 
Russia and Denmark remained very strained for some time 
to come. 

This would not have mattered so much if only the peace, 
which was concluded in 1802 at Amiens, had been per- 
mitted to continue. But soon the horizon darkened. The 
renewed outbreak of war between England and France, in 
the following spring, marked the onset of storms that were 
to ravage northern Europe and Sweden more violently 
than ever. 

That Gustav Adolf was able to obtain tolerable terms 
from England so soon after the pitiful conclusion of the 
Armed Neutrality in 1803 was * naturally, due to general 
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commercial considerations. England was not only the 
greatest consumer of Sweden's principal exports, wood and 
iron; she also provided Sweden with her salt, sugar, and 
cotton; besides, England with her navy could easily have 
cut off the sea-girt Sweden from all trade with other 
countries. But the favourable treatment annoyed the 
mighty French ruler. In vain did Gustav Adolf offer him 
a treaty on the same terms as England. The tension only 
increased. During a year's visit to the parents of his wife, 
Fredrika of Baden, in 1803, Gustav Adolf's antipathy to 
revoluji onary France and to the Corsican parvenu was 
considerably strengthened under the influence of French 
emigrants and of the German mystic, Jung-Stilling. When 
the Duke of Enghien was shot and Napoleon shortly after- 
wards declared himself Emperor of France, all diplomatic 
relations between France and Sweden ceased. Gustav 
Adolf refused obstinately to recognize Napoleon's new dig- 
nity, and even tried to persuade other monarchs to follow his 
example. He had come to see in 'Buonaparte' the Monster 
of the Apocalypse which it was his sacred duty to combat. 

In 1805 England, Russia, and Austria once more united 
to form a Coalition against France. In this they were 
anxious for Sweden to participate, as her Pomeranian ter- 
ritories were needed as a basis for attack on the French 
troops occupying Hanover. They agreed to Gustav 
Adolf's exorbitant subsidy demands, and in the autumn 
began the transportation of Swedish troops to Germany, to 
co-operate with the British and Russian forces in an inva- 
sion of Hanover. But the right moment had been lost. The 
day after the Swedes began their march, Napoleon smashed 
the Third Coalition at Austerlitz. 

Now Prussia broke away, bribed by the promise of Han- 
over, which the allies consequently found it expedient to 
evacuate. But Gustav Adolf remained stubbornly at 
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Lauenburg, proclaiming that he would regard a Prussian 
attack on his troops as a declaration of war. His real ob- 
ject was, by forcing Prussia to take a decisive step, to obtain 
more powerful support from England, the soul of the Coali- 
tion, and to the general astonishment, he succeeded at last 
in getting his way. The reason was that Prussia found her 
alliance with Napoleon so onerous that she preferred to put 
an end to it. 

Prussia was to pay dearly for this. Her armies were anni- 
hilated at Auerstadt and Jena in October 1 806, and shortly 
afterwards Napoleon entered Berlin in triumph. He was 
now master of all Germany. The Swedes were forced, al- 
most without resistance, out of all Pomerania except Stral- 
sund, January 1 807. A few more months, and Napoleon had 
subdued Russia and made peace with Alexander at Tilsit. 

All that now remained of the Third Coalition was the 
British sea-power and the Swedish monarchy. Gustav 
Adolf abandoned Stralsund without an effort to a superior 
French force,, and withdrew his troops to the island of 
Riigen. Ill from over-exertion, he was then persuaded to 
return home, and in his absence Toll negotiated with the 
French commander-in-chief and succeeded in getting the 
Swedish troops sent home unmolested. 

Gustav Adolf's campaign had thus resulted in the loss 
of Sweden's last possessions in Germany. This, however, 
could hardly have been avoided, even if he had main- 
tained a strict neutrality, for after conquering Prussia, 
Napoleon would not have been slow to incite Sweden to 
break with England. Gustav Adolf's share in the matter, 
apart from its incompetent execution, should therefore not 
be judged too harshly. 

The British, impregnable in their island-home, were not 
likely to submit to laws dictated by the victors on the Con- 
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tinent. Napoleon would obviously never be able to beat 
the British sea-power in open fight. He conceived the idea 
of striking the 'nation of shopkeepers 3 in its tenderest spot, 
its trade and commerce, by persuading all the countries of 
Europe to close their harbours against English ships. For 
the successful operation of this 'Continental System 3 , he 
needed an ally on the mainland. He found one in the am- 
bitious young Tsar, Alexander I, whom he had won over 

Tilsit by extravagant promises of an alliance for a divi- 
sion of the world between them. The immediate bait was 
Turkey and Constantinople the traditional goal of Rus- 
sian ambitions. If, however, Turkey was to be dismem- 
bered, Napoleon intended to have his own share in the booty, 
and he could spare no troops for this purpose until the 
Spaniards had been crushed. Alexander had meanwhile 
to be pacified, and the sop best suited for this purpose 
appeared to be Sweden. If Gustav Adolf persisted obsti- 
nately in his refusal to close Swedish harbours to British 
goods and vessels, then he must be punished by a Russian 
occupation of Finland. England, Napoleon calculated, 
would then have her hands too full supporting Sweden to 
be able to stand by Spain, which would drop like ripe fruit 
into his hands. 

The first indication of this momentous agreement was a 
demand from Napoleon to Denmark in August 1807 to 
support the Continental System, under threat of sending 
French troops to invade Holstein. The Danish govern- 
ment, realizing that a breach with England would be even 
more disastrous than with France, abruptly refused. Then 
England herself intervened in a decisive manner. Three 
British squadrons were dispatched to Copenhagen with an 
ultimatum requiring Denmark to enter into alliance with 
England, and to 'deposit' her fleet in British harbours as a 
security of good faith for the duration of the war. 

4004 V 
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Only one reply was possible to this humiliating demand. 
But the siege of Copenhagen forced Denmark to capitulate 
and surrender the whole of her magnificent fleet. jShe then 
threw herself unreservedly into the arms of Napoleon, who 
promised with alacrity that Denmark should recover all 
her lost provinces from England's faithful ally, Sweden, 
provided she embraced the Continental System and agreed 
to take part in an attack upon Sweden. 

These events changed the external position of Sweden at 
one blow from relative security to a state of almost help- 
lessness. 

In November 1807 Alexander declared the Russo- 
British treaty of 1801 null and void, and reasserted the 
principles of the Armed Neutrality. This amounted to a 
formal declaration of war on England. He approached 
Sweden at the same time with a suggestion of co-operative 
action for the protection of the Baltic on the basis of the 
agreements of 1780 and 1800. It was no easy choice with 
which Sweden was confronted. The closing of the Conti- 
nent had greatly increased the volume of imports from 
England to Sweden, whose markets, particularly Goteborg, 
had been greatly increasing in importance; they were now 
flooded with vast quantities of goods far in excess of what 
Sweden was able to re-export. At the same time Napoleon 
had cut offher trade relations with the Mediterranean, and 
her iron export had been greatly diminished by English 
competition. The choice for Sweden thus lay between see- 
ing her own harbours closed, or having foreign harbours 
closed against her. 

With the dominating position England occupied both at 
sea and as the chief recipient of Swedish exports, Sweden 
could hardly hesitate. Gustav Adolf declined the offer of 
the Tsar. He did not altogether believe in the friendship 
between the Tsar and Napoleon. Moreover, the bombard- 
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ment of Copenhagen seemed to him a concrete reminder 
of what war with England might mean; andfor Sweden with 
her long coast-line, an effective application of the Con- 
tinental System would have been particularly costly. Not- 
withstanding the warlike preparations on the Russian 
frontier, the king even refrained, on the advice of the 
Swedish ambassador in St. Petersburg, Count von Sted- 
ingk, from any serious preparations in Finland, in order 
not to give any pretext for invasion. Only the news of the 
actual outbreak of hostilities between Russia and England 
opened his eyes to the reality of the danger. 

If Gustav Adolf had immediately appealed to Napoleon 
and broken with England, he might possibly have been 
able to ward off the invasion. But he was not particularly 
subtle, and was moreover strengthened in his determina- 
tion to offer resistance by the British Cabinet, which pro- 
mised him naval support and generous subsidies. 

In February 1808 the Russian attack on Sweden began. 
Von Stedingk was presented, without previous warning, 
with an ultimatum requiring Sweden immediately to make 
common cause with Russia and Denmark against England. 
On the same day the Russians crossed the frontier. Such 
was Alexander's return to a neighbour and a brother-in- 
law who had recently been his close and loyal ally in a war 
into which he had been led by Russia herself. 'God is my 
witness 5 , the Tsar had declared to the Swedish ambassador 
only five days before the outbreak of hostilities, c that I do 
not covet a single village of your King's domains/ On the 
heels of the Russian declaration of wax came the Danish. 

The army which invaded Finland consisted of no more 
than 24,000 men tinder the command of the experienced 
General von Buxhovden, but a large proportion of both 
officers and men had already learnt something, on the 
battle-fields of Europe, of the tactics by which Napoleon 
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wrought his miracles. The Russian plan of campaign was 
based on a thorough knowledge of the stratigraphical con- 
ditions of Finland. Proclamations were issued, drawn up 
by the old renegade Sprengtporten, who accompanied the 
army, exhorting the inhabitants of Finland to remain pas- 
sive, as the Russians came only as friends and benefactors, 
with the sole object of making Finland happier. Finnish 
soldiers who laid down their arms would be allowed to 
return to their homes and receive rich rewards. But the 
answer was battle for life or death, while the civilian popu- 
lation fled terror-stricken before the dreaded foe. 

On the Swedish side confusion reigned supreme. In the 
absence of the commander-in-chief, General Mauritz 
Klingspor, his place was taken by the old General K. N. 
af Klercker, who issued order after order for the mobiliza- 
tion and concentration of troops on the south-east frontier, 
and for the preparation and equipment of fortresses. The 
enthusiasm shown by the peasantry with one voice all over 
the country', his son wrote, 'beggars description. They say: 
"We will never desert our king, nor would that avail us, and 
we may well be able to hold our own until next summer, 
when he himself will be here with his soldiers." ' 

Meantime Klingspor, the destroyer of enthusiasm, was 
travelling slowly round the Gulf of Bothnia. It was not 
military insight that he lacked, so much as that determina- 
tion and firmness of character which are the first essentials 
for a commander-in-chief. Like almost the whole Swedish 
general staff, he had abandoned hope from the very begin- 
ning in face of the superior power of Russia. If it was 
unpardonable in Gustav Adolf to entrust him with so 
responsible a task as the defence of Finland, it was still 
more unpardonable in him to accept it. 

Klingspor's instructions stated that the most dangerous 
contingency of all would be a Russian attack in winter, as 
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then communications with Sweden were severed and re- 
inforcements could not be sent to Finland. The best course 
would therefore be to try to save 'as much of the army as 
could be saved', after first throwing as many troops as pos- 
sible into the forts of southern Finland. The remainder of 
the army was to be withdrawn northwards, until the arrival 
of spring made stronger measures for the recovery of the 
lost territory possible. Nevertheless, the king had added, 
the enemy should be retarded and hindered to the utmost, 
and retreat only be resorted to when absolutely necessary. 

At the time of Klingspor's arrival, everything seemed 
favourable for a successful offensive against the scattered 
Russian troops. Their advance might have been delayed, 
and with it the siege of Sveaborg. This, Finland's strongest 
bulwark, would then in good time have received reinforce- 
ments by way of the open sea. 

But Klingspor, who held the most exaggerated opinions 
as to the strength of the Russian forces, decided to abandon 
the position on the southern frontier immediately, and 
withdraw his army northwards. Retreat wild, unreflect- 
ing retreat was his motto, and it went at such a pace that 
e the poor soldiers' feet were covered in blood*. This re- 
treat, involving as it did a far greater strain than the most 
protracted battle, had a terribly depressing effect on the 
troops who had been at first so hopeful. The soldiers 
dragged themselves on amid the lamentations of the popu- 
lace, a prey to gloomy thoughts of their homes and their 
loved ones whom they were leaving to the mercy of the 
enemy. The Russians spread unimpeded over the land, 
occupied the capital Abo, and even crossed to the islands 
of Aband. 

When the Finn, Karl Johan Adlercreutz, was appointed 
Klingspor's adjutant-general, there came a little more 
energy into the Swedish higher command. Adlercreutz 
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succeeded by a victory at Sikajoki in breaking the spell 
under which Swedish arms had been labouring, and at 
Revolaks the Russians were completely routed. This put 
an end to the retreat for the moment. But unfortunately 
the Swedes, although superior in numbers, omitted to pur- 
sue and cut down the Russian troops, leaving them in- 
stead to retire unmolested and collect reinforcements. 

The Battle of Revolaks brought the winter campaign to 
an end, for in the spring the floods made roads impassable. 
The Finnish army up in the north was heartened by a 
gleam of hope after its recent successes. 

Then all the breezes spoke to us 
As from the South they came, 
They told of actions treacherous 
And our dishonoured name. 

Sveaborg the 'Gibraltar of the North' the importance 
of which had been further increased by the presence there 
of the whole Archipelago Fleet, was under the command of 
Karl Otto Cronstedt, one of the heroes of Svensksund. It 
was strange to put a naval officer in charge of Sweden's 
most vital fortress, all the more so as he too, like Klingspor, 
had no faith in his task. He was thus impotent to deal with 
the treasonable element among his subordinates, who, in 
their desire to see Finland independent under Russian 
protection, were ready even to betray the fortress. The 
initiative was taken by the traitor Jagerhorn, a brother of 
one of the Anjala conspirators, who exerted all his influence 
to persuade Cronstedt of the impossibility of defending the 
fortress permanently. 

The Russians quickly realized that they would never 
take Sveaborg by storm. They thought out a more feasible 
plan: Cronstedt was to be 'frightened or bribed'. They en- 
tered into negotiations, and so found means of spreading 
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in the garrison disheartening and misleading rumours 
about the Finnish army and the situation in Sweden. At 
length, on April 6, 1808, the weak commander was induced 
to agree to a truce by which the fortress with ammunition 
and stores, together with the whole Archipelago Fleet, was 
to be surrendered on May 3 in the event of strong reinforce- 
ments not having arrived before then. 

Cronstedt sent word of this shameful treaty to Stockholm 
the day after its conclusion, but the Russians, contrary to 
their promise, detained the couriers so that they only 
arrived in Stockholm on the very day that Sveaborg had 
agreed to capitulate. 'Everyone wept/ a witness wrote, 
'officers, men and women. Curses and abuses were hurled 
at the Admiral amid the loud hooting of both soldiers, their 
wives and children. Arrests took place incessantly through- 
out the evening, both of guardsmen and of others who had 
gathered in the courtyard, shouting that they would mur- 
der the commander. The besieging force numbered only 
6,500 men against the Swedish force of 7,000; and at Narva, 
one Swede had put ten Russians to rout/ 

On May 8 the Swedish flag was lowered at Sveaborg and, 
to the sound of Russian hymns, the Russian double-eagle 
fluttered up in its stead. There it remained until 1917. 
Just as in 1789 the Anjala conspiracy had pulverized Gus- 
tav Ill's promising plan of attack, so now this new treachery 
of 1808 destroyed Gustav IV Adolf's plans of defence, for 
Sveaborg had been the firm base where reinforcements 
were to have been landed to attack the Russians in the rear. 

In Sweden the king was doing his utmost to prepare 
against his many enemies. His plan was to leave Finland, 
for the present, to her fate and turn donation's chief ener- 
gies against Denmark, if possible conquering Norway. 
Troops were mobilized in Skane and on the Norwegian 
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frontier. To Increase the national defences altogether 
66,000 men the king determined to adopt the plan 
which circumstances made universally necessary during 
the Napoleonic wars general conscription. All able- 
bodied Swedish men between certain ages were called 
upon for military service, and of this lantvdrn 30,000 were 
detailed off for equipment and training in the shortest 
possible time. Recruits answered the summons eagerly, 
and in the summer of 1808 the realm of Sweden was 
able to put a total of 100,000 men into the field against its 
enemies. Economic resources were weak, but the king 
hoped for further subsidies from England, and negotiations 
to this end were opened with George III. 

Everything still depended, however, on the skill and 
energy with which all forces could be brought to bear on 
the defence of the motherland. 

The landing which the Franco-Danish alliance had been 
planning, under the command of General Bernadotte, 
failed to come off, as a British squadron severed connexions 
between Denmark and Sweden, the former of which had 
now no fleet. Neither was there any great danger impending 
from Norway, for the Norwegian troops were few in number 
and poorly equipped. But the Swedish army that was to 
invade Norway suffered from just the same handicaps; 
camp-fever ravaged terribly, and the invaders only suc- 
ceeded in penetrating a few miles beyond the Norwegian 
frontier. In May 1808 Gustav Adolf had to abandon the 
whole project, and turned his attention instead to wresting 
Zealand from the Danes, an enterprise in which he was 
counting on help from England. A British fleet, with 1 0,000 
men on board, did indeed anchor outside Goteborg. But 
unfortunately no previous agreement had been reached as 
to its relation to the Swedish military manoeuvres: Gustav 
Adolf wished it to be used in connexion with a landing of 
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troops in Zealand, which its commander, General Sir John 
Moore, flatly refused in view of his instructions. Suggested 
landings in Finland and Norway were similarly rejected as 
not being sufficiently well prepared. Moore took a very 
pessimistic view of the military situation, and in this he was 
backed up by the Swedish opposition. In the end his only 
desire came to be to shake himself free from the whole under- 
taking, so that he could use his troops in other quarters, 
and with the object of causing a rupture he began to insist 
that his troops should be allowed to disembark. Gustav 
Adolf refused, as disembarkation would only have further 
delayed the attack on Zealand. The result was a deadlock, 
and in the end the whole force sailed home to England for 
transference to Portugal. Gustav AdolPs conduct caused 
great resentment in London, and his request for further 
subsidies was now definitely refused. 

Only after Moore's departure did Gustav Adolf finally 
abandon his imposing, but impracticable, plans against 
Zealand and Norway, to turn his thoughts once more to- 
wards Finland. But there valuable time had already been 
lost. 

In September 1808 a large landing expedition was dis- 
patched from Aland. It proved a miserable failure, for by 
now the Russians were well prepared to receive it. The 
Swedes had to return to their ships after considerable losses. 
The unhappy king, beside himself with fury, dismissed one 
of the commanders and degraded the Regiments of the 
Guards which had taken part in the expedition a chal- 
lenge that was to have serious consequences. 

Throughout the remainder of the autumn the Finnish 
army was forced relentlessly farther and farther towards the 
north. At Oravais it suffered a crushing defeat, and there- 
with Finland's fate was sealed. All that could now be 
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hoped for was to rescue the remnants of the army, and in 
November a truce was signed by which Sweden undertook 
to evacuate Finland. On December 13, 1808, the last 
brigade marched over the frontier between Finland and 
Sweden. Finland was now in the hands of the Tsar as a 
consequence, not of the superiority of Russian arms, but of 
the slackness and cowardice of those who had been set in 
charge of her defence. At the little town of Borga the Tsar 
received the homage of the Finnish people and, in return, 
guaranteed the extensive autonomy and the retention of 
her old system of government to the Grand Duchy of 
Finland. 

Alexander's next plan was to force Gustav Adolf to recog- 
nize his conquest by attacking Sweden proper, in co-opera- 
tion with the Danes. While the latter landed in Skane, the 
Russians north of the Gulf of Bothnia were to attack the 
remnants of the Finnish army in Vasterbotten, taking it 
from behind over the ice of Kvarken, and with their main 
force in Finland simultaneously penetrate over Aland to 
the heart of Sweden. 

In this desperate situation, after fresh appeals to England 
for increased subsidies had also been repulsed, Gustav 
Adolf decided, against the advice of all his councillors, 
and without asking permission of the Estates, to levy an 
extra war-tax five times as great as the ordinary royal 
grant. He seemed maddened by his repeated misfortunes 
and by the silent opposition of his own officials, and was 
eager now to do battle with all his enemies, not least the 
English, for 'they are arrogant and obstinate 5 . The Council 
contrived, however, to avert a breach with these Sweden's 
only allies, but they realized more and more clearly that the 
only hope of saving the country in her desperate plight 
would be to get rid of her over-excitable king. The oppo- 
sition imagined, in naive ignorance of the real situation, 
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that the great Emperor Napoleon would then immediately 
intervene to offer Sweden a helping hand. 

The king's crowning offences were his shocking neglect 
of the lantvarn the flower of Sweden's youth and the 
exorbitant war-levy, which weighed on rich and poor alike. 
The officers' corps was also seething with indignation at the 
degradation of the Regiments of the Guards. The discon- 
tented elements now approached, through Hans Jarta, the 
higher civil servants in Stockholm. The greatest bulwark 
of the conspiracy was, however, the army-detachment 
stationed on the Norwegian frontier, where Lieutenant- 
Colonel Georg Adlersparre, the commander of the right 
wing, identified himself with the movement. A plan was 
drawn up early in 1809 for taking the king prisoner and 
proclaiming his uncle, Duke Karl, Protector. Trustworthy 
troops were then to be brought from Aland and Varmland 
to support the revolution. The difficulty with this plan was, 
however, that whereas to the officers the chief aim of the 
revolution was to rescue Sweden from the overlordship of 
Russia, to the civilians it was to give Sweden a new consti- 
tution. Jarta feared that if the officers obtained the leader- 
ship, the royal despotism would merely be superseded by 
an 'aide-de-camp administration 5 , and the constitutional 
results of the revolution would be precisely nil. 

At this critical juncture, Adlersparre took the revolution 
into his own hands. On March 7, 1 809, amid scenes of wild 
enthusiasm, he raised the standard of revolt in Varmland 
and then marched with his army corps on Stockholm. 

Gustav Adolf, as soon as he heard of the insurrection, 
decided to flee to Skane, where the aged Toll was stationed 
with a trustworthy division. But before he had time to get so 
far or even to assure himself of the resources of the National 
Bank the conspirators, already in Stockholm, had started 
to act. On the morning of March 13 Adlercreutz and 
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a few trusted officers presented themselves unannounced 
before the king at the Royal Castle and succeeded, after a 
\iolent struggle, in capturing him. Adlercreutz then seized 
the baton of General Aide-de-camp and took all necessary 
steps for the preservation of order in the capital. The fol- 
lowing night Gustav Adolf was conducted under a strong 
guard to one of the royal country seats. Duke Karl was 
persuaded to become Protector of the Realm, and promised 
to summon the Estates. Not a finger was raised on behalf 
of the fallen king* 

The deposition of Gustav Adolf spelt the end of royal 
despotism. The Estates became once more, as in 1719, the 
supreme power in the land, with authority to determine 
the scope of the new constitution. Foreign policy was 
turned into fresh channels, and a long-suppressed flood of 
thought and emotion broke out, in literature, in the press, 
and on the political platforms. The coup d'etat of 1809 
introduced a new epoch in the history of Sweden. 



THE REVERSION OF POLICY 

1809-1815 

THERE remained one powerful factor to be reckoned with. 
This was Georg Adlersparre at the head of his army corps. 
He was now marching, contrary to Duke Karl's orders, on 
Stockholm, as he suspected that the Gustavian elements in 
the Council which had been set up after the deposition of 
Gustav Adolf were scheming for the nomination of the 
ex-king's son, Prince Gustav, as successor to the childless 
Duke Karl, and for the restoration, when opportunity 
offered, of the Gustavian constitution. This would have 
been disastrous for the revolutionaries; and to prevent any 
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such measures, all who were suspected of complicity were, 
on Adlersparre's command, ejected from the government, 
where he himself and two of his followers now took their 
places. 

The first and most important task confronting the new 
government was the achievement of peace. That ought to 
be child's play, the new leaders thought, now that the king 
had been got rid of, whose obstinacy was considered to have 
been the prime cause of the war. But their soaring expec- 
tations soon fell to earth. England, as soon as she heard of 
the coup d'etat, cancelled her subsidy-treaty, and the Rus- 
sian hordes were now preparing to sweep from Aland over 
Sweden proper. The army in the north of Sweden had to 
capitulate, ceding the greater part of the most northerly 
province, Vasterbotten. 'Make peace with Tsar Alexander ! 
He is great and magnanimous, 9 Napoleon made answer 
when ambassadors were sent to him from Stockholm. But 
Alexander intimated that he proposed to continue the war 
until a responsible Swedish government had formally 
granted him Finland as far as the River Kalix, and the 
Aland islands. 

Sweden must obviously trust to her own resources. The 
only outside help came from England: a British squadron 
anchored outside the Gulf of Finland, and thus prevented 
the Russian naval forces from attacking Sweden. 

First, however, the question of the succession had to be 
settled. Those who were responsible for the desposition of 
Gustav Adolf had never thought of any other possibility 
than that Prince Gustav would in time succeed his father. 
Adlersparre and his party, on the other hand, wished that 
the Duke should be declared king by virtue of his hereditary 
right, and that the Estates should thereupon elect a suc- 
cessor to him, no matter whether c a Danish or a French 
product 9 . This successor, they hoped, would either recover 
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for Sweden what she had just lost, or else provide compensa- 
tion in a form 'which Nature herself seemed to indicate'. 
The reference was to Norway, where secret negotiations 
had been opened with the commander-in-chief of the Nor- 
wegian forces, the Danish Prince Kristian August, with a 
view to persuading him to agree to his own nomination as 
a candidate for the throne. Yet over against the pro- 
gramme, 'King first, Constitution afterwards', stood the 
programme, 'Constitution first, King afterwards 9 ; and it 
was this that ultimately won the day. With a resounding, 
unanimous *YesP the Estates agreed on May i, 1809, to 
renounce loyalty and allegiance to Gustav Adolf and all 
his family. The succession stood open to all comers; but 
first of all the new constitution had to be worked out and 
accepted. 

The great thing now was to shape it in such a way as to 
preclude any repetition of the misfortunes which the Gus- 
tavian despotism had brought on the kingdom. Power was 
to be divided between King and Riksdag more happily 
than it had been in 1 772 and 1789. A 'Constitution Com- 
mittee' the first in the history of Sweden was appointed, 
with Hans Jarta as its able secretary. It was an excellent 
choice. From being a dreaming visionary in love with 
liberty, this man had developed into an experienced, 
strong-minded statesman, with a fine sense for historical 
realities and for the organic growth of a State the 
Edmund Burke of Sweden. 

The new constitution was completed in the short space 
of a fortnight the external situation making the utmost 
haste imperative and was sanctioned and confirmed on 
June 6, 1809, It can be characterized nevertheless as a 
mature product of the political experience of the preceding 
epochs. 'The Committee 3 , Jarta stated, 'does not propose 
any great or spectacular changes in the ancient principles 
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of our constitution. It holds that such principles ought not 
to be lightly tampered with, least of all in the first hours of 
recovered liberty, amid the then inevitable divergencies of 
opinion. It holds further, as is also proved by the example 
of the freest State in Europe, England, that there can be no 
greater surety for a nation's public justice and for the per- 
sonal freedom of her citizens, than these same principles, 
hallowed by the centuries and strengthened by the national 
spirit which vitalized them.' 

Thus the constitution, the oldest written constitution 
still in force, set out to retain what was good from the past 
but to remedy the defects. 'Warned by a double experience' 
the abuse of power during the Era of Liberty and during 
the Gustavian despotism 'the men of 1809' sought to 
define the scope of each authority clearly and to balance 
them well against each other. 

The Crown was to remain powerful and to retain 'un- 
divided the right to rule'; its authority was even increased 
to the extent that the king might now initiate war without 
the consent of the Estates. It was naturally impossible 
for practical purposes to distinguish between wars of 
offence and defence, and such outrages as the Anjala con- 
spiracy were at all costs to be prevented. The king also 
acquired greater influence in the administration, except 
over the judicial department, where judges remained 
irremovable save by legal trial and sentence. 

A new item was that the power of the Grown was 'coun- 
terbalanced' by the stipulation that the king must always 
consult the Council, and this body was made answerable not 
only for the advice it actually gave, but also for its silence 
in cases where it ought to have spoken. An important in- 
novation was that the Council now had power to veto 
unconstitutional measures. 

As to the Estates, they became once more a definite 
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factor in political life through an enactment that they 
should meet at fixed intervals, viz. every five years. 
Their power of initiative was increased, and was even ex- 
tended to include some economic measures of legislation. 
But the corner-stone of the influence of the Estates was their 
financial power, for it was established that taxation should 
be regulated by the Riksdag. The question of a reorganiza- 
tion of four-estate representation, w r hich no longer really 
corresponded to the actual development of society, had, 
however, to be laid aside. 

As soon as the constitution had been accepted by all four 
Estates on June 6, 1809 the Duke ascended the throne as, 
KarlXIIL 

Attention could now be turned to the tasks of peace- 
making and of settling the succession. Here there were 
many difficulties to be encountered. Prince Kristian 
Augustwas elected Crown Prince of Sweden, but refused to 
accept the position until after the conclusion of peace. Thus 
Adlersparre's policy, with its fine promises of compensa- 
tion, fell flat at the most crucial moment. When in August 
1809 peace negotiations with Russia were opened in Fred- 
riksbamn, the Tsar demanded that Sweden should detach 
herself from England, subscribe to the Continental System, 
and cede to him Finland as far as the River Kalix, together 
with the Aland islands. 

Sweden was naturally enough anxious to save as much 
as possible of her territories, and equally anxious to elude 
the French and Russian demand that she should close her 
ports to England, acquiescence with which would have spelt 
economic suicide. A last effort was consequently made to 
effect by some military victory alleviation of the peace 
terms. During the summer, a force was secretly equipped 
to attack the Russians in northern Sweden from the rear, 
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taking advantage of the presence of the British fleet in the 
Baltic. But the plan failed miserably, owing to disagree- 
ments among the commanders, and after that, both the 
Riksdag and the people lost heart. The post-revolutionary 
military leadership had proved scarcely more successful 
than that of the much-abused Gustav Adolf. 

Peace at any price was now the cry. On September 17, 
1809, there was signed in Fredrikshamn the saddest peace 
that Sweden had ever concluded. She lost more than a 
third of her territories: all Finland, the Aland islands with 
their purely Swedish population, and Lapland with Vas- 
terbotten as far as the rivers Muonio and Tornea, were torn 
from the motherland, from the land that had given them 
their social organization, their religion, and their culture. 
Finland became a Grand Duchy with a certain amount 
of autonomy under the sceptre of the Tsar. Sweden was 
forced to adopt the Continental System, and, when peace 
was concluded with France in the following year, to under- 
take to exclude from her harbours everything in the nature 
of British vessels and goods. With Denmark, everything 
was restored to the status quo. 

Gustav Adolf's own fate was decided at the same time. 
He and his family were driven into exile; and in 1837 
'Colonel Gustavsson', as he was then called, ended his un- 
happy days in Switzerland, in poverty and obscurity. 1 

Peace had thus been gained but at what a price ! Even 
the hopes of a free and profitable commerce both with 
England and her adversaries were belied; it was now rather 
a question whether it would be possible to maintain any 
trade at all with England whether even a fresh war might 
not break out from that quarter. 

1 His sad fate roused much sympathy in England, where Wordsworth 
sang in praise of the unhappy king. 
4004 Y 
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In this desperate situation, the only hope lay in the new 
Crown Prince, Kristian August, known after his arrival 
in Sweden as Karl August. With his simple, democratic 
nature he soon won the hearts of the people, and he set 
himself in silence to work for a union of all three kingdoms 
of the North. When the time was ripe, he himself intended 
to retire in favour of the Danish royal family. If this plan 
failed, he meant to adopt as his successor the rejected Prince 
Gustav. 

But his far-reaching plans all came to nothing, for in the 
spring of 1810 he died quite suddenly of a paralytic stroke. 
Rumours immediately spread to the effect that he had been 
poisoned, and the government party, fearing a revival of 
Prince Gustav's candidature, was not slow in directing 
suspicion against the 'Gustavians 5 . In particular they in- 
dicated the Marshal of the Realm, Axel von Fersen the 
Younger, and his sister, as perpetrators of the alleged crime. 

When the funeral procession passed through the streets 
of Stockholm on June 20, 1 8 1 o, the populace was in a frenzy 
of excitement, and during the rioting von Fersen Marie 
Antoinette's devoted cavalier was dragged from his coach, 
tortured and murdered. Perhaps the most frightful thing 
about this outrage was that it was committed under the 
very eyes of the parading troops, who did not so much as 
move a muscle to intervene. The seal now seemed to be 
set on Swedish degradation. 'Sweden is a sick man, dying 
of a decline/ the Russian foreign minister commented; 
*best let him die in peace. 3 Owing to the disturbances, the 
coming elective Riksdag had to be transferred from Stock- 
holm to the more peaceful town of Orebro. 

Who was now to be elected successor? Tsar Alexander 
refused to express any opinion, but from Paris it was indi- 
cated that the most suitable choice would be one by which 
Sweden and Denmark would be united. Only Karl 
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August's brother, FredrikKiistian, c the little schoolmaster*, 
who was the candidate in view, was far from being the 
strong man of whom Sweden stood in need. Thoughts 
turned more and more towards a prince who would be 
closely associated with the all-powerful Napoleon, towards 
one of his famous marshals. 

There was a young lieutenant in a provincial regiment, 
Karl Otto Morner, who had no doubts on the question. 
To him it was plain that none but a French General could 
raise Sweden out of her humiliation and lead her revengeful 
steps back to the East. On his own authority he went to 
Paris to see the celebrated Marshal Bernadotte, Prince of 
Ponte Corvo, already familiar to the Swedes from his 
humane behaviour in the Pomeranian war of 1806, and 
succeeded finally in extracting from him a promise to stand 
as a candidate for the succession. Bernadotte let it also be 
understood that Napoleon would have no objection to his 
election. 

Morner on his return to Stockholm dropped this piece 
of information 'like a bombshell* on the assembled Council, 
where his self-appointed embassy caused dismay and con- 
sternation. 'Young man, you ought to sit where neither 
moon nor stars are shiningl' his relative, the councillor von 
Essen, exclaimed on hearing the news. Morner was re- 
warded with detention in his barracks; but in spite of op- 
position, the new candidate soon won adherents in the 
Riksdag. 

The government, however, remained faithful to Fredrik 
Kristian, the official French candidate for the throne; but 
at the last moment they made a sudden volte face, and when 
Bernadotte indicated, through the French agent, J. A. 
Foumier 5 that if he were elected he would be able to accord 
Sweden various economic advantages, the message was 
assumed in Sweden to have been inspired by Napoleon 
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himself. At this 'hint 5 from the ruler of the world, every- 
one gave way, and on August 21, 1810, the Prince of Ponte 
Corvo was elected, almost unanimously and amid the wild- 
est rejoicings, heir to the throne of Sweden. 

Trobably no crown has ever been dealt with more hap r 
hazardly than at this election.' The reasons that underlay 
Bernadotte's triumph over the other candidates were: the 
internal anarchy, from which the nation could hardly hope 
any longer to recover by its own exertions, and the feeling 
that Sweden, in order to recover her status, must avenge 
herself in the East. 

There were many who looked forward to the arrival of 
the new Crown Prince with feelings of apprehension not 
least the old Karl XIII, who shuddered at the thought of 
having to receive a foreign parvenu as heir to the throne of 
the Vasas. But from the moment Bernadotte first set foot 
in Sweden, on October 20, 1810, his transcendent per- 
sonality dispersed all such uneasiness. Indeed he surpassed 
all expectations: Karl Johan, as he was named in Sweden, 
was to bring a new vitalizing and invigorating force into 
Swedish political life. 

*The Swedes guessed wrong and chose right,' are the 
words in which an English scholar, Sir Dunbar Plunket 
Barton, has characterized the election of 1810. It is true. 
The Swedes 'raised the former sergeant from Pau on to the 
Silver Throne' in the belief that he, as French marshal and 
near relative to Napoleon, would be in the latter's favour 
and be able, with his tacit assent, to recover Finland. They 
did not know that Bernadotte's relations with his kins- 
man were actually so strained that his election in Sweden 
rescued him from a very difficult situation. And once in 
Sweden, Karl Johan set his face firmly against all schemes 
for a reconquest of Finland, 'that testament of wars and 
misfortunes'. His aim was rather, with the help of Sweden's 
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hereditary enemy, Russia, to bring about the union with 
Norway which neither Gustav Adolf nor c the men of 1809' 
had been able to achieve, 

. On his way to Sweden in the autumn of 1 8 1 o, Karl Johan 
had passed through the British Fleet, concentrated in the 
Sound, and had been duly impressed by its power. He 
quickly perceived that Sweden's most burning problem was 
her relationship with Great Britain. Was the latter Power 
really going to tolerate the cessation of all trade connexions? 
Yet while Sweden went in dread of a British blockade with 
all that that would involve, Great Britain for her part feared 
that Napoleon might use Sweden to strengthen his naval 
power. The mutual interests of the two countries proved, 
however, too great to permit of a definite breach. It was 
tacitly agreed that the British fleet should be allowed to 
obtain provisions in the Swedish archipelago. So long as 
\heflags flown by British ships were neutral, Sweden would 
not concern herself too closely with the origin of either the 
ships or their cargoes. The British commander, Admiral 
de Saumarez, on his side, only demanded licences from 
Swedish vessels in continental ports; trips to England and 
along the coasts of Sweden he did not interfere with. 

Napoleon, who had just brought the continental boy- 
cott of England to its climax, was not in a mood to let odds 
be evens. He gave Sweden her choice between either de- 
claring war on England or else, as in 1808, taking the con- 
sequences of war with France, Russia, and Denmark. 
Sweden, face to face with disaster, had to submit. A de- 
claration of war was issued against England; but it went no 
further by agreement with Saumarez than the written 
word. Relations continued as before in secret. 

If Napoleon's threat was meant to indicate that Karl 
Johan in Sweden ought still to conduct himself as his 
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adjutant, the all-powerful one had for once miscalculated. 
Karl Johan's self-respect rose in revolt against this humili- 
ating role. He determined to assert his own independence 
and that of his new kingdom; and the best method, he was 
quite decided, would be the acquisition of Norway. Only 
so could Sweden escape from her old destiny of being 
crushed between two belligerent nations, and become, in- 
stead, a sea-power, safe from attack by land, and with 
England as her ally from all other complications. The 
scheme had also economic advantages. Norway, like 
Sweden, needed freedom of commerce with Great Britain, 
whose naval power could always be evoked in a crisis. 

As Napoleon, being Denmark's ally, would probably 
lend no support to this scheme, Karl Johan had to turn for 
help to the Emperor's enemies. If Alexander were also to 
break with Napoleon, Sweden would have to make friendly 
approaches to Russia, whose hostility was the only danger 
by land she needed to fear. Tentative inquiries were now 
(181 1) set on foot in St. Petersburg, and Alexander, who 
feared an attack by Napoleon, was not slow in answering in 
the most encouraging terms. 

The New Year, 1812, brought matters to a head. Napo- 
leon, exasperated by the Swedish clandestine trade, with- 
out further notice occupied Swedish Pomerania and carried 
off all her troops there as prisoners of war to France. This 
brutal measure was just what Karl Johan had been waiting 
for a cure for the blind popular idolatry of Napoleon. He 
at once opened negotiations with Russia, and in April 1812 
the Tsar undertook to obtain Norway for Sweden either by 
force of arms or by negotiations. Karl Johan, with a com- 
bined force of Russian auxiliaries and his own troops, was in 
exchange to lead an expedition along the coast of Germany 
to disorganize the French military operations during the 
approaching conflict with Napoleon, 
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To prepare such a vast scheme of campaign needed 
money. An extraordinary Riksdag solved this problem 
by simply cancelling the greater part of the foreign debt. 
The financial situation was thereby so greatly relieved that 
the National Debt Bureau could safely vote the government 
the necessary sums and even assume responsibility for 
further extra expenses. The national defence received at 
the same time a much needed augmentation in the shape 
of a 'reserve', consisting of young men between the ages of 
20 and 25, who could at need be called up and trained for 
military service. 

As for Great Britain, she showed only lukewarm sym- 
pathy with Karl Johan's enterprises. At the best, the 
British Cabinet would only promise him Norway as a re- 
ward after a completed campaign against Napoleon. At the 
peace treaties between Great Britain and Sweden, and 
through the mediation of Karl Johan between Great 
Britain and Russia, which were concluded in 1812 at 
Orebro, the Swedish Crown Prince had to give his half- 
consent to this condition. 

Meantime, however, the situation on the continent of 
Europe had been growing clearer. Russia, through British 
and Swedish mediation, had made peace with Turkey, and 
was thus in a better position to face the tremendous French 
offensive which was launched against her in the summer of 
1812, Easily the 'Grand Army 3 penetrated into Russia. 
Alexander, alarmed at the retreat of his troops, hurried in 
August to Abo and here he concluded yet another treaty 
with Karl Johan, by which the Russian auxiliary force 
which had been promised for the conquest of Norway was 
greatly increased. 

These promises, however, were soon to prove quite de- 
lusive, as, after the burning of Moscow, the Tsar did not 
dare to part with any of his troops. Sweden began to grow 
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impatient. By her passivity she had enabled the Tsar to 
concentrate all his forces against Napoleon, and in return 
she had been put off with empty promises. 

The devastating retreat of the French from Russia de- 
stroyed all fears of a second Tilsit. But as the allies gained 
the upp cr hand, so did Sweden become of less military sig- 
nificance to them* Her next treaty with Great Britain 
March 381 3 was characterized by a very definite reduc- 
tion in fcer claims on Norway: Sweden had to pledge her- 
self to Fulfil her share of the continental campaign before 
setting about any plans of conquest. After the French vic- 
tory at lutzen (May 1813) the British Cabinet even gave 
Karl Jolan to understand that a Swedish diversion against 
Holsteio-Denmark would probably involve the rejection 
of the Swedish subsidy proposal which was due to be con- 
sidered in Parliament. Nor was any reliable help to be had 
from Russia. The Tsar instead, behind the back of Sweden, 
invited Denmark to endeavour in return for some minor 
concession to retain Norway and preserve the peace with 
Sweden.. It seemed indeed as if Russia and Prussia were 
positively ready for a separate peace with France. 

Harmony was restored, however, at a meeting of the 
allies ia Trachenberg in July 1813. Here Karl Johan took 
the lead. He propounded a brilliant scheme for a cam- 
paign against Napoleon, the gist of which was that the 
allied forces were to be divided into three parts: the 
Swedish*, Russian, and Prussian troops were to form a north- 
ern anniy under the command of Karl Johan himself; the 
main fo jce- of the allies, under Schwartzenberg, was to be 
concentrated in Bohemia; and the remaining Russian 
troops on Schleswig to be under the command of Bliicher. 
All three divisions were to work towards Leipzig. 

Su"bse:<juent events showed that the scheme was closely 
followed! Having defeated Bliicher at Kulm, Napoleon 
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began now to dream of capturing Berlin, But at Denne- 
witz his troops were repulsed, and this proved to be the 
turning-point. The iron ring of the allies closed more and 
more firmly round him. In vain did he turn against now 
one, nowanother of them ina fruitless effort to break through 
the circle. At last he decided as Karl Johan had meant 
him to do to risk a decisive battle at Leipzig. Die grosse 
Volkerschlacht resulted in a crushing defeat for Napoleon. 
The remnants of his army fled in wild confusion west- 
wards. 

The road now lay clear for Karl Johan. Leaving the 
allies to continue the war that was to lead to the deposition 
and exile of Napoleon, the Swedish troops broke into Hoi- 
stein and, after an easy victory over the Danes, brought 
about the Peace of Kiel in January 1814. By this Fredrik 
VI agreed to surrender Norway, which was hereafter to 
form a united kingdom with Sweden. Denmark was in 
return to receive Swedish Pomerania and also further com- 
pensations at the approaching Peace Congress. 

The goal seemed won. The multitudinous difficulties 
had been surmounted with amazing skill, and the decisive 
gesture had been made at just the right moment. Century- 
old dreams seemed at last to have been realized. 

One thing, however, had been omitted: to consult the 
Norwegians themselves. Norwegian nationalism had been 
growing by leaps and bounds under the isolation brought 
about by the British blockade, and the Governor in Kris- 
tiania, Fredrik VTs cousin, Prince Kristian Fredrik, was 
fully determined to save Norway for herself. The Danish 
king, he maintained, had no right to barter away a country 
as though it were an ordinary piece of property. A national 
assembly, hastily summoned at Eidsvold, passed a declara- 
tion of national independence. A fundamental law was 
drafted, based principally on the French constitution of 
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1791 and the Swedish one of 1809. On May 17, 1814, this 
was adopted amid great outbursts of national enthusiasm, 
and Prince Kristian was elected king of Norway. 'Loyal 
and united until Dovre Mountain falls down', they would 
stand guard against Swedish onslaughts and defend his 
kingdom and the Fundamental Law. 

But Karl Johan had no intention of letting his prey slip 
through his fingers. The Norwegians were soon subdued 
by his experienced and numerically superior army. On 
August 14 Prince Kristian agreed to a convention (in Moss) , 
promising to abandon hostilities and surrender the Norwe- 
gian Crown. Norway, however, gained thus much by her 
resistance to the Peace of Kiel, that Sweden now promised 
to recognize the constitution of Eidsvold. Only such altera- 
tions as were necessitated by the projected union should be 
made. When a new Storting was forced to agree to the 
union with Sweden, the two States were defined as each 
constituting 4 a free, independent realm under one king'. 
The appearance of independent action had at least been 
saved. 

Karl XIII thereupon recognized the Fundamental Law 
of Norway and was elected her king on November 4, 1814. 
A special Act of Union was passed in the following year 
to confirm the constitutional relations that had come into 
being between the two Scandinavian neighbours. 

In the light of after-developments, it is no doubt to be 
deplored that the Swedish-Norwegian Union of 1814 was 
concluded in such haste. But it was essential to be able to 
present the Peace Congress that was to meet in Vienna in 
1815, to restore Europe to its pre-war political condition, 
with an accomplishedfact. Sweden also reached her goal in 
spite of legitimistic plotting. Thanks to the vigorous support 
of her Russian ally, her affairs with Denmark were finally 
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settled on the terms that Denmark was to cede Swedish 
Pomerania to Prussia; the latter, in return, giving Lauen- 
burg to Denmark and acceding to Sweden's demand for 
reimbursement for the Norwegian campaign. 

All political links between Sweden and Central Europe 
had thus been severed. She had faced completely round in 
her external connexions from east and south to west. The 
Baltic State was dead, the Peninsula State began. Peace 
was secured. A tremendous advance had unquestionably 
been made since the year 1810, and this was due, above all, 
to the masterly diplomacy of Grown Prince Karl Johan, the 
Frenchman who, from the moment he alighted on her 
shores, virtually became the real ruler of Sweden. 



PART III 

SWEDEN DURING THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY AND PRESENT TIME 

THE saying, true enough of earlier times, that c the history 
of Sweden is the history of her kings', from 1815 onwards 
no longer holds good. Since that date the characteristic 
atmosphere of the different periods is determined instead 
by such factors as the enormous economic development, the 
great popular movements, and the emergence of demo- 
cracy. Henceforth in the history of Sweden her people come 
to the front as the active and responsible political force. It 
will therefore be more convenient to treat the period from 
1815 onwards as a whole, thus avoiding the unnatural breaks 
that would be caused by a too mechanical adherence to the 
limits of particular reigns. Each of the two main divisions 
of the subject, foreign policy and home policy, will be car- 
ried right through the period, and by way of conclusion a 
short survey will be given of present-day Sweden, its aims 
and its possibilities. 



FOREIGN POLICY 

THE history of Sweden during the earlier part of the nine- 
teenth century has often been characterized as grey and 
colourless. In contrast with the lively part she played in 
European politics during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, such a description is no doubt justified. After her 
complete re-orientation with regard to the outside world 
in 1809-14, and Karl XIV Johan's inauguration of a policy 
principally of peace and neutrality, a somewhat lustreless 
air fell over Swedish foreign politics for some generations to 
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come. In the long era of peace that has lasted ever since 
1814 (now nearly 120 years) the outside world has almost 
forgotten Sweden. The Scandinavian peoples have grown 
accustomed to watching the upheavals on the Continent 
detachedly from their safe point of vantage. 

There have really only been three occasions prior to the 
World War of 1914-18 on which the Swedish foreign policy 
has shown any signs of assuming a more active form. The 
first of these was during the eighteen-fifties, when the Wes- 
tern Powers, England and France, declared war on Russia 
and tried to make Sweden follow suit; the second was the 
Danish-German conflict of 1864, when Sweden wanted to 
help her sister nation against the intruder; and the third, 
the separation of Norway and Sweden in 1905 an event 
which might easily have provoked armed intervention on 
Sweden's part. On the first two of these occasions, it was 
the prospect of opposing Russia that acted as the incentive: 
in the first, belated dreams of avenging Finland and pre- 
venting a dreaded Russian expansion to the north-west; in 
the second, the formation of a united State of Scandinavia 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark to serve as a bulwark 
against Russia, which since 1809 had been uncomfortably 
close to Sweden. 

Karl Johan ( 1 8 1 8-44) was always careful to keep on good 
terms with his mighty ally, the Tsar, but he never let that 
prejudice his friendly relations with the other Great Power 
that was also his neighbour England. 'Sweden', he said, 
'was politically speaking placed in the British sea.' In 1838 
he told Lord Palmerston: c My policy will be strict neutral- 
ity as long as I can preserve it; in no event will I ever em- 
bark on hostilities with England, and with Russia only in 
the last extremity, when war with her is unavoidable. 3 

After the virtual dissolution of the Holy Alliance in 
1822, however, when relations between the British 'Whale* 
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and theRussian 'Bear 3 grew increasingly strained, and when, 
after the Polish rebellion of 183X3 an open rupture between 
them seemed likely, each party was anxious to assure itself 
of the attitude of the Scandinavian kingdoms. England, in 
the person of Lord Palmerston, tried to alarm Sweden by 
insinuating that the fortifications which Russia, ever since 
the Peace of Fredrikshamn, had been erecting on the Aland 
islands, just beyond the Swedish archipelago, were directed 
against her; Russia for her part, wishing to guard her west 
flank against unpleasant surprises, agitated in Stockholm 
for a promise of Swedish neutrality in the event of war with 
England. The motives actuating both Powers were cer- 
tainly genuine enough; England feared that the Aland 
fortifications might interfere with her promising import of 
timber from the Swedish ports along the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and Russia seemed to hope that by insisting on a separate 
Swedish declaration of neutrality she would be able also to 
prevent the threatened formation of a united Scandinavian 
front. 

Sweden steered a middle course out of this precarious 
situation. Karl Johan issued in 1834 the declaration of 
neutrality as desired by Russia, on the lines of that of 1801, 
but so worded as to favour England rather than her rival. 
Not until the European crisis of 1840 brought Great Britain 
and Russia closer together again did the king venture on a 
more active policy, and then, as in 18152, he showed a ten- 
dency to throw in his lot with the allies against revolu- 
tionary France. 

In the 'fifties, however, Sweden gradually shifted round 
from the Russian alliance to the side of the Western Powers. 
Two circumstances contributed to this development: Eng- 
land's fears more or less unreasonable of a Russian at- 
tempt to penetrate through the north of Norway to the 
Atlantic coast, and the ever-strengthening Pan-Scandi- 
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navian movement. Oskar I 1 (1844-59), unlike his father, 
who in his old age had jealously striven for the preservation 
of the existing state of affairs, dreamt, in common with all 
'Young Sweden 9 , of a union that would include also the 
third Scandinavian State, Denmark, All three Scandina- 
vian crowns were to be set upon one head, and with help 
from the Western Powers, particularly the France of Napo- 
leon III, then the leading continental Power a stronger 
bulwark was thus to be set up against the too-powerful 
Russia. Denmark, anxious to protect her German pro- 
vinces of Schleswig and Holstein against the greater national 
movement that was spreading up from the south, was also 
only too glad to avail herself of Tan-Scandinavianism*. 
She received even a certain amount of military support 
from Sweden in 1848 against the German 'Bund* the only 
Swedish troops to cross the frontiers during the whole 
period 1814-1918. But before these could reach the firing 
line, an armistice was arranged between Denmark and 
Prussia-Austria. Denmark then asked for the mediation, 
not of England, who showed strong sympathies for Prussia, 
but of Sweden, and peace was ultimately concluded at 
Malmo on Swedish soil in 1849. Two years later it was 
agreed in London that both Schleswig and Holstein should 
be united to Denmark on similar conditions. 

During the whole of this crisis, Russia had acted in com- 
plete accord with Sweden-Norway; her mighty Tsar 
Nicholas having, of course, more reason to fear a united 
Germany than a united Scandinavia. The issues that were 
to disturb the friendly relations which had prevailed ever 
since 1812 betweenSweden andRussia were quite different* 

There had been, from time immemorial, a district far- 
thest up in the north that was common to both Russia, 

1 The son of Bemadotte had received this name from Napoleon, who 
was a great admirer of 'OssianY songs. 
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Sweden, and Norway, and where no boundaries were estab- 
lished. This district was in 1826 partitioned between the 
nations concerned, in such a way that Russia had got the 
lion's share of the mainland, and Norway the strip of coast. 
In spite of this, complaints had very soon begun to be raised, 
both in Russia and Finland, to the effect that they had been 
cut off from the Arctic Ocean. The discontent in Finland 
was further increased during the following years by the fact 
that the customary migrations of Norwegian nomad Lapps 
with their reindeer into Finland assumed larger and larger 
proportions. Complaints were lodged in Helsingfors that 
the Finnish Lapps who migrated to Norway had been sub- 
jected to all sorts of inconvenience with regard to pasturage 
and fishing rights along the coast. Finally in 1851 the Rus- 
sian government, eager to encourage Finland's claims for 
economic emancipation, was brought to the point of de- 
manding in Stockholm that, as compensation for Finland's 
losses, a special area on the Norwegian coast should be set 
aside for the Finnish Lapps, where they might fish and 
pasture their herds in peace. They threatened, if this were 
not granted, to close the Finnish frontier to Norwegian 
Lapps. 

This ultimatum caused great excitement in both Kris- 
tiania and Stockholm, where, moreover, there had been 
some uneasiness since the end of the 'thirties because the 
economic bonds which still, even after the political separa- 
tion, existed between Finland and Sweden, seemed to be 
slackening. Great Britain, which by the lowering of her 
tariffs on wood goods, had at the same time been brought 
into closer commercial contact with Scandinavia, now sus- 
pected Russia of trying to obtain afoothold on the Atlantic, 
and she was not slow in encouraging the fears of Sweden 
and Norway. Alarmed by the warnings from London, the 
United Kingdoms refused to accede to Russia's demands, 
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and the latter's threat of closing the Finnish frontiers was, 
consequently,, put into execution. Further negotiations in 
the matter were dragged out by both parties, and when 
shortly afterwards, in 1853, war broke out between Russia 
and Turkey, backed by the Western Powers, the question 
was still in the balance. 

Other circumstances also contributed to the reversion of 
Sweden's foreign policy during these years. 

At the outbreak of war, the Swedish and Danish govern- 
ments agreed to issue similarly worded declarations of 
neutrality; battleships as well as trading vessels belonging 
to combatant nations were to be allowed the use of Scan- 
dinavian harbours, there to provide themselves with all 
their requirements excepting contraband of war. Just as 
had happened twenty years earlier, these conditions were 
promptly accepted by England, and rejected by Russia. 
Such conditions, it was maintained in St. Petersburg, gave 
a definite advantage to England, as she had no ports of her 
own in the Baltic. The Russian government tried to re- 
mind Sweden of Karl Johan's binding assurances of 'ap- 
proving neutrality' of the year 1840, but their efforts were 
stranded on Oskar Fs determined opposition. 

This brusque behaviour on Russia's part naturally did 
not tend to lessen the bad feeling that already existed in 
Sweden as a result of the Lapp disputes. The Western 
Powers, who, having regard to Sweden's considerable 
naval forces, were far from averse to Swedish action 
against Russia, did not hesitate to exploit the situation. 
The British government tried to alarm Sweden with 
rumours of Russian designs on Gotland an island in 
which both Russia and England had shown a lively in- 
terest for some time past and endeavoured even to per- 
suade King Oskar to seize the Aland islands. With the 
advent to power of the militant Palmerston, England's 
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interest in Sweden assumed still more active forms. As soon 
as detailed news reached him of Russia's alleged plans on 
the Atlantic coast, he suggested that the Western Powers 
should guarantee the integrity of the united kingdoms, and 
with a military detachment support King Oskar against 
Russian invasion, in return for a pledge from him not to 
relinquish any portion of Swedish-Norwegian territory to 
Russia. 

This 'November Treaty' of 1855 was intended by King 
Oskar as the first step towards a complete declaration in 
favour of the allies. During the summer months, British 
and French fleets had together destroyed the Russian 
fortifications on Aland, and Oskar was now awaiting 
further advances from the Western Powers to inaugurate 
a campaign against Russia and if possible to recover 
Finland. 

But he miscalculated. The November Treaty, by in- 
creasing the number of Russia's enemies, became an in- 
strument in their hands to force her to make peace. In the 
New Year, 1 856, Russia quite unexpectedly agreed to their 
peace terms, and Sweden was left c out in the cold' in an 
attitude of semi-hostility to her mighty neighbour. King 
Oskar had to make the best of a difficult situation. With 
the powerful support of England he succeeded at last at 
the Peace Conference in Paris in getting the principle estab- 
lished that the Aland islands were not henceforth to be 
fortified by Russia, nor were any military establishments 
to be maintained there. 

The 'Aland Servitute' of 1856 was indeed poor compen- 
sation to Sweden for having thrown to the winds her 
friendly relations with Russia, and Swedish statesmen now 
directed all their efforts with greater zeal than ever towards 
the realization of a united Scandinavia. 'Henceforth a 
war between the Scandinavian brethren will be impossible,' 
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King Oskar declared at a great student festival in Stock- 
holm in the summer of 1856, adding: 'Our swords stand 
ready for our mutual defence.' A suggestion was made for 
the cross-adoption of the Swedish and Danish royal houses, 
on the basis that the latest surviving male issue should be 
heir to all three crowns of the North. In the spring of 1 857, 
the Swedish king invited his Danish colleague, Fredrik 
VII, to form a Scandinavian alliance which was to include 
a guarantee for Schleswig. But Fredrik rejected the over- 
ture on the grounds that Holstein had been omitted, and 
at this unfriendly repulse, negotiations broke down. 

Thus a moment that might have meant so much for the 
future of Scandinavia was allowed to pass unobserved. 
Nor were the efforts in the same direction made by Oskar's 
son and successor, Karl XV ( 1 859-72) , to lead to any better 
results but only to further disappointments. 

In 1863 the Poles rebelled a second time against their 
Russian oppressors, and then Karl believed that the 
moment was at last come to make a common attack on the 
hereditary enemy in alliance with the Western Powers. 
His hatred of Russia was shared by the greater part of the 
people of Sweden, whose excitement was fanned by Polish 
emigrant agitators. The edge was, however, taken off this 
warlike agitation by the cautious Foreign Minister, Lud- 
vig Manderstrom, who pointed out that England and 
France were not to be trusted beyond a certain point. The 
tragic outcome of the Polish war of independence proved 
abundantly that the sense of responsibility shown by Man- 
derstrom and his colleagues had spared Sweden another 
national disaster. 

The passivity of Sweden and Norway in this affair had 
been a bitter disappointment to Karl XV. A still worse 
trial was to follow. King though he was, he had shortly 
afterwards to stand by, an impotent spectator, while 
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Denmark fought out her last battle for Schleswig. Denmark, 
having, in the assumption that Prussia was engrossed by 
the Polish rising, taken steps to attach Schleswig by con- 
stitutional means more closely to the motherland, had 
again been threatened by Prussia and Austria. An appeal 
was now addressed by Stockholm to the Western Powers to 
use all their influence to ward off the impending attack. 
If German troops invaded Holstein, the Schleswig frontier 
would be menaced, and Sweden and Norway would then 
be compelled to 'take drastic measures'. Karl cheerfully 
promised his Danish friend in that event to hasten to his 
relief with 20,000 men. 

During the 'fifties the united Scandinavian kingdom had 
still, on account of its great number of sailing ships, been 
looked upon with some respect by the European powers. 
But since then, it had lost ground in omitting to follow the 
new maritime developments, namely, to exchange sailing 
vessels for steam ships. Armed force was now lacking to 
support the king's promises. One member in particular of 
the Swedish Cabinet, Gripenstedt, Minister of Finance, did 
all in his power to oppose his master's game of hazard; and 
after vehement discussions, Karl allowed himself to be per- 
suaded to postpone his plans for the present. It soon became 
apparent that no help would be forthcoming from the 
mutually divided Western Powers against a united Ger- 
many. In these circumstances Sweden could do nothing. 
Events now took their irrevocable course. In February 
1864 an Austro-Prussian army broke into Schleswig, 
while neither England nor France moved a finger to help 
the Danes. King Karl continued, however, to the last, to 
lavish extravagant promises on his Danish friend, loath as 
he was to abandon his dream of one day seeing all three 
Scandinavian crowns united on one head. If he could only 
have carried a few of his councillors with him, he would 
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probably have cast the die. But no one ventured to oppose 
the strong government of Louis de Geer, and at last the 
king had to promise his Prime Minister to abstain from all 
further machinations, whether open or secret, in the cause 
of a united Scandinavia. 

It was not long before Denmark succumbed to the 
superior strength of her adversaries, and all thought of 
sending a Swedish auxiliary force faded away. In October 
1 864Denmark had to accept a peace by which she renounced 
both Schleswig and Holstein. This situation was only re- 
versed after the defeat of Germany in the World War, when 
the two Dukedoms returned, after a unanimous plebiscite 
and amid great national rejoicings, to the mother country. 

Thus Pan-Scandinavianism as a political force received 
its death-blow in 1864. There was acute disappointment 
in Denmark that no help had come from Sweden and Nor- 
way a feeling which is reflected in the passionate lyrics of 
Henrik Ibsen. The many fair promises of support had not 
stood for much in the hour of danger. Some tangible result 
might yet, however, have come of the movement, if only 
the right man had been there to bring it about. But King 
Karl, glib politician that he was, was no Vittorio Emman- 
uele, any more than the quick-witted Manderstrom was a 
second Cavour. Both were easily out-manoeuvred by the 
ruthless Bismarck, who needed the conquest of Schleswig- 
Holstein as a stimulus to the impending unification of 
Germany. The crushing defeat of France by Germany in 
1871 completed the re-orientation of Sweden in relation to 
foreign Powers. The Swedes, disappointed, turned their 
attention from world politics to the more urgent problems 
of their own internal affairs. 

The task that awaited Oskar II (1872-1907), who suc- 
ceeded his brother Karl in 1872, was not an easy one. It 
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was, in short, to rescue Sweden from the plight into which 
she had been brought by an unpractical policy of ad- 
venture, the outcome of an utter lack of understanding of 
the new state of affairs. A return was made to Karl Johan's 
policy of isolation and neutrality a line of conduct to be 
followed for more than twenty years. But the new king 
realized clearly enough that Sweden, after France's dtbdcle 
and now that England's attention was engaged elsewhere, 
needed a new and stronger support against Russia, with 
whom friendly relations had not yet been resumed since 
the November Treaty of 1855 and Sweden's expression of 
sympathy with Poland in 1863. It was in the rising sun of 
Germany that the king and his councillors saw the new 
Jhope of their country, and they deliberately turned Swedish 
policy in that direction. Before long King Oskar had suc- 
ceeded in dispelling the bad feeling that had been roused 
in Berlin by Sweden's open airing of her French sympathies 
during the Franco-Prussian War, and furthermore in bring- 
ing about better relations with Russia, at this time the ally 
of Germany. These relations were maintained unimpaired 
for several decades. During the Russo-Turkish war of 
1877-8 Sweden observed complete neutrality, as also at 
the ominous groupings of the Great Powers in the 'eighties 
and 'nineties the Triple Alliance of 1882 and the Entente 
between Russia and France in 1891. 

But the picture would be incomplete without mention of 
other factors as well. The increasingly imperialistic trend 
in the policy of the Great Powers made it clear to all that, 
in the event of a general war, infinitely more would be at 
stake than ever before. This accounts for the movement 
which now, helped by the tremendous development of 
trade and communications, began to make itself felt, break- 
ing down the barriers between individual States, and estab- 
lishing secure forms for international co-operation, for 
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j ustice and peace between the nations. To the honour of 
Sweden be it said that she showed keen interest in this new 
international policy from the outset. She joined several 
international unions of importance, and helped to support 
the Peace Bureau formed in Berne in 1892. In 1895 the 
Swede, Alfred Nobel, even founded a special Teace Prize' 
as a. reward for work for the promotion of peace, placing 
its allotment in the hands of the Norwegian Storting. 
Swedish delegates also took part in the Peace Conference 
held, on the initiative of Tsar Nicholas II, in The Hague 
In 1899. When, in 1907, the Permanent International 
Court was established at The Hague for the peaceful settle- 
ment of quarrels between nations thus giving, although 
far from perfect in organization, a further impulse to the 
system of arbitration-treaties between nations Sweden did 
not hesitate to join in the movement, concluding treaties 
in 3904 with France, Great Britain, Belgium, Russia, and 
Switzerland, and in 1905 with Spain and Portugal. 

For all her desire to avoid entanglement in international 
clisputes, Sweden became involved in such at the end of the 
iiinteteenth century, by the very circumstance that had 
"been designed to ensure peace for evermore between her 
and her nearest neighbour, i.e. by the Union with Norway. 
*The brother people 3 threatened indeed to become a Scan- 
clirxavian Ireland. To King Oskar the Union assumed 
such importance that he wished it preserved even if it 
proved impossible to develop it into any close solidarity, 
even if the bonds of union had to be further weakened in 
deference to the Norwegians 9 strong sense of independence. 
.jAs to the people of Norway, there could be no question but 
tha.tthey disliked the Union, even after a trial of more than 
lalf a century. The argument that it gave political strength 
and security to the Scandinavian Peninsula carried little 
-\veight with them: on the contrary, they regarded it as a 
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dangerous 'interference 3 that ought on no account to be 
increased- Fruitless attempts were made in 1 844, 1 87 1 , and 
1895 to revise the terms of the Union with due regard to the 
claims of both parlies. The Norwegian Left Wing, which 
had come into power during the 'sixties, refused to hear of 
any strengthening whatever of the bonds. They turned 
their attack on the royal prerogative, the most important 
link between the two kingdoms. 'All power to the Storting 
Hall* was the cry, and at length, in 1884, the leader of the 
Left, Johan Sverdrup, succeeded in turning domestic 
troubles in Sweden to account in order to compel King 
Oskar II to recognize parliamentary government in Nor- 
way, and to appoint him personally as Norwegian Prime 
Minister. The Storting had thus acquired almost absolute 
authority. 

After this there really only remained one link of any im- 
portance between the two kingdoms: the common foreign 
policy. Here the Norwegians could with some justice main- 
tain that they did not enjoy full equality with the Swedes. 
It was undeniably the Union king who had most to say in 
this branch of the administration. Gradually, however, as 
Swedish government assumed a more ministerial charac- 
ter, the management of diplomatic affairs had passed more 
and more into the hands of the Swedish Foreign Minister, 
who was answerable to the Riksdag. The Norwegians now 
demanded that Norwegian foreign policy should be en- 
trusted to a Norwegian Foreign Minister without 'inter- 
ference* from Swedish diplomacy. 

This could not, of course, be granted within the frame- 
work of the Union. Then the leaders of the Norwegian 
Left decided to take a somewhat round-about course to 
gain their end. Norway was first to acquire her own Con- 
suls; and this programme was firmly planted in the hearts 
of the people by means of systematic propaganda. Sweden, 
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for her part, could not consent to this demand except on 
condition that the Norwegian Consuls, like the Swedish, 
should be subordinate to a common Foreign Minister. 
This the Norwegians refused, even rejecting a Swedish 
proposal for a 'common Foreign Minister, either a Swede 
or a Norwegian'. They w r ere no longer content with the 
fact that Norwegian subjects were employed in large num- 
bers both in the common Administrative Offices and in the 
Foreign Office,, nor even that Norwegians had come to be 
in the majority in the consular services. They regarded 
Swedish direction of their foreign affairs as an external 
trusteeship, and began to suspect an attack on their national 
status behind every overture from the other and greater 
State towards the solution of their problems. 

In the spring of 1905 the Norwegian leaders took the 
decisive step. On May 18 the Storting passed a law grant- 
ing Norway a consular service of her own. Nothing was 
said about its relation to the common Foreign Minister. 
The law was to come into operation in April 1906. The 
king had thus been denied his constitutional right of three 
times vetoing the legislative decisions of the Storting. 

King Oskar naturally refused to ratify this decision. 
Consular arrangements involved both members of the 
Union, and could not be altered without previous agree- 
ment with the other party. The result was that the Nor- 
wegian Cabinet handed in its resignation. This, however, 
the king refused to accept on the ground that it was 
impossible for the moment to form any other ministry in 
Norway. 

Then the Norwegians dropped their bombshell. 'At the 
same moment as the king's policy prevents the formation 
of a responsible ministry', the Norwegian government re- 
plied, 'the Norwegian kingship ceases to fulfil its function.' 
A constitutional government could not, in other words, be 
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compelled to remain in office when its advice on important 
affairs of state was disregarded by the king. c Deep and 
irreconcilable differences have thus shattered the frame- 
work of the constitutional Norwegian kingship.' 

The king protested vigorously against this line of action. 
But by the time his protest reached Kristiania, the Storting 
had already confirmed its decision. On June 7, 1905, it 
declared in an Address to the Throne that, as the kingship 
had ceased to work in Norway, the Union with Sweden was 
now dissolved. The struggle of the Norwegian people for 
the full independence of their motherland was not, it was 
added, 'inspired by any ill will against the royal house or 
the people of Sweden. They petitioned that a prince of 
the Swedish royal family simultaneously renouncing his 
right to the Swedish throne should be allowed to accept 
the election of the Norwegian people as their king, thus 
introducing "an era of peace, harmony, and loyal co- 
operation in the North"/ 

The great question now was whether the Union crisis 
could pass over peacefully or not. Many believed that a 
war would be inevitable. On the other hand, it was ob- 
vious that every one in Sweden was more than weary of the 
eternal Union-disputes, and asked no better than to be done 
with them. 

The radical parties in Sweden considered that, since the 
whole population of Norway was unanimous in wishing to 
dissolve the Union, it would be meaningless to try to con- 
tinue it, and did all in their power to calm down the irrita- 
tion and chauvinism that threatened in both countries to 
get the better of common sense. But even the most broad- 
minded elements could not ignore the fact that, since the 
Union had been entered into in 1814 by the mutual con- 
sent of Sweden and Norway, and had cost Sweden her last 
possessions in Germany, the Swedish king and Riksdag 
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were entitled to have their say before it could be dissolved. 
The feeble government of Ramstedt was replaced by a 
coalition under the able leadership of Kristian Lundeberg. 
An extraordinary Riksdag was summoned, and this ap- 
pointed a special Committee to lay down the Swedish 
requirements that must be fulfilled if the secession from the 
Union was to proceed along peaceful lines. 

The Committee demanded that the entire population of 
Norway should be allowed to decide by vote whether it 
wished to preserve the Union or not. If it decided ad- 
versely, then all circumstances which might conceivably 
cause a future breach of the peace between the two nations 
were to be removed. A neutral zone was to be established 
on either side the boundary line, within which no military 
operations were to take place; the forts which Norway had 
been putting up since 1895 were to be demolished, and 
no more erected. Any future disputes between the two 
kingdoms were to be decided by arbitration. King Oskar 
for his part declined the offer of the Norwegian Crown to a 
prince of his family. 

The Norwegians acquiesced at once in the proposed 
plebiscite, desiring that as soon as the result thereof became 
known it turned out almost unanimously in favour of a 
dissolution of the Union the new candidate to the throne, 
Prince Karl of Denmark, married to a daughter of King 
Edward VII, should assume the Crown. In this they met 
with some support from the Danish government and from 
King Edward personally. But Lundeberg's firm 'No', 
coupled with the fact that the British government refrained 
from giving any indication of its views, caused the Nor- 
wegians to yield. On August 22 the Storting resolved to 
ask Sweden's consent to the dissolution of the Union before 
taking any further steps, and to appoint delegates to nego- 
tiate on the basis of the Swedish requirements. 
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In September 1905 both parlies met in Karlstad. That 
negotiations were able to proceed without disturbance was 
due, not only to the spirit of conciliation and moderation 
which undoubtedly animated the delegates, but also to the 
fact that the British government, confident that the Swedish 
government intended to do its utmost to- bring about a 
friendly solution, firmly declined all suggestions of out- 
side interference. As soon as Sweden had received her 
stipulated redress and security for the future, a fresh extra- 
ordinary Riksdag was summoned which recognized the 
convention, declared the Act of Union null and void, and 
authorized the king to recognize Norway as an independent 
State no longer united to Sweden. 

Not until then did Prince Karl proceed to Norway, 
where, after a new plebiscite, he ascended the throne under 
the name of Haakon VII. 

The solution of the Union crisis of 1905 might perhaps 
be described as paradoxical. 'Unless', so might Sweden's 
attitude to Norway be defined, 'unless you will agree to 
neutralize the boundary territory, demolish your forts, and 
conclude a treaty of perpetual friendship with us, we will 
declare war on you. 5 This peaceful agreement between 
Sweden and Norway has not been without its echoes in the 
later history of Scandinavia, and it set a fine example for 
the world to follow. 

After her separation from Norway, Sweden found her- 
self, however, in a state of isolation, and this at a time when 
the political horizon in every quarter was darkening omin- 
ously. The Franco-Russian Entente of 1891 was followed in 
1906 by a Franco-British one, and this was strengthened in 
the following year by a British-Russian rapprochement, so 
that by 1908 all Europe may be said to have been divided 
into two rival camps on the one side Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy; on the other, England, France, and 
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Russia. Whereas Norway, because of her geographical 
position and her consequent dependence on England, 
seemed to gravitate towards the Triple Entente, it looked 
as though Sweden, now that Germany, with her new fleet, 
and after the defeat of Russia in the Japanese War, had 
become the dominating Power in the Baltic, must turn 
towards the Triple Alliance. 

This cleavage of the Scandinavian Peninsula was re- 
flected in the dramatic epilogue to the dissolution of the 
Union. 

The Treaty of Integrity of 1855 had been based on the 
assumption that Sweden and Norway formed one political 
unit. Its validity was accordingly now called in question. 
Instead of Sweden, Norway now took the initiative. She 
sought to have the treaty replaced for her own part by a new 
one in which her integrity as well as her neutrality would be 
guaranteed against any Power by, not only England and 
France, but also Germany and Russia. A draft of this 
treaty was presented to the Swedish government by the 
Russian Minister at Stockholm. 

Sweden, not unnaturally, considered it to be directed 
against herself, and endeavoured, with the aid of Great 
Britain, to have it modified. In view, however, of the 
pledges originally given to Norway, Russia and the other 
Great Powers could not fulfil this wish. When the substance 
of the treaty became known in Sweden, there was a feeling 
of strong resentment against Norway; it appeared, indeed, 
to rouse more bitterness than the dissolution of the Union 
itself. 

In aggravating the tension between Sweden and Nor- 
way, the Russian Foreign Secretary, Isvolskij, had a definite 
end in view: he wished to negotiate a Baltic agreement to 
which not only Sweden, but also Germany, would become 
a party. A condition was, however, that the former should 
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waive her objections to the fortification of the Aland 
Islands. Russia would then invite Great Britain and 
France to abrogate the 'Servitute* of 1856. 

The revelation of these designs created great uneasiness 
in Sweden. The Stockholm Cabinet loudly asserted its 
firm intention of preserving Swedish neutrality and Swedish 
independence. Sweden's position was made more secure 
when Great Britain, true to her traditional policy Ger- 
many remaining silent declared that, before asking the 
British government to abrogate the Aland Servitute, Russia 
ought to make some arrangement that would be satisfactory 
to Sweden. Great Britain at the same time announced her 
readiness to consult with the latter Power before coming to 
any decision in the matter, and the British press almost 
unanimously opposed the Russian proposals. Finally Rus- 
sia had to give way, pretending even that she had never 
raised the question of the Aland Islands. Great Britain then 
supported the claim of Sweden to become a signatory to 
a North Sea agreement, and this was concluded in 1908 
simultaneously with a face-saving Baltic agreement and 
abrogation of the treaty of guarantees of 1855. 

The Russian move had thus failed. But it meant that 
Sweden henceforth stood upon her guard. This was more 
than necessary, for throughout the ensuing years the un- 
rest in Europe continued steadily to increase; in 1909 the 
Balkan quarrels, and in 191 1 the crisis in Morocco, threat- 
ened to give rise to a war between the Great Powers. A 
feeling of uncertainty, a feverish conviction that prepara- 
tion must be made for war, seized hold of the governments 
of every country in Europe. As for Sweden, traditionally 
and instinctively she localized her fears in the East, where 
the tide of Pan-Slavism was violently rising. The work 
of Russianizing Finland, which had been inaugurated 
in 1899 by means of strong nationalistic currents from 
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St. Petersburg, was in igio resumed with redoubled vigour. 
The special privileges of the semi-independent Grand 
Duchy were abolished; the Russian railway system was 
linked up with the Finnish; barracks were erected at strate- 
gically important points, and new railways laid along the 
Gulf of Bothnia; roads were planned in the direction of the 
Norwegian fjords; the Finnish pilot system was Russian- 
ized, Russian troops were quartered in Finland, naval 
demonstrations were organized in the Gulf of Bothnia, and 
military passages established in the Aland archipelago. An 
intensive system of espionage was organized in Sweden 
itself from St. Petersburg, and Russian secret agents over- 
ran the country. All these measures were most probably 
intended as preparation for the approaching conflict with 
Germany (similar incidents were indeed taking place along 
the Russo-Austrian frontier), and they inspired in Sweden 
a 'Russian terror' which, fanned by Germany, was to domi- 
nate Swedish foreign policy like a nightmare until the 
downfall of the Russian Empire in 1917. 

Whether these fears had any real foundation or not, it is 
not easy to say at any rate the immediate consequence for 
Sweden was that the question of her national defence once 
more became vital. 

This had long been inextricably interwoven with her 
foreign policy. After the fiasco of Pan-Scandinavianism in 
1864, the Agrarian party which had come into power 
during the 'seventies and "eighties had shown itself very 
little disposed to endure sacrifices and impositions for the 
benefit of the defence. Under cover of the friendly relations 
between Russia and Germany, this question could, they 
thought, be allowed to slumber in peace. Not until 1892 
was a scheme for army organization adopted, involving an 
increase in the period of military training for conscripts, 
and a general reorganization of the army. In 1901 this 
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measure was further extended: the old 'Military Tenure 
Establishment* was abolished, and the defences were now 
built upon the basis of a purely conscript army, with a still 
further prolonged period of training. 

During the transitional phase between the period of 
handicraft and agriculture and the age of machines and 
industrialism, it obviously had not been possible to make 
more than modest claims on the will and ability of the 
people to assume military responsibilities in case of 
danger. But in the new age, with its democratic spirit, its 
faith in its ability to guide its own destiny, a demand began 
to be put forward that the nation should be brought to realize 
the absolute necessity for adequate armaments. It was a 
case not only of developing a sense of responsibility among 
the masses themselves, but of winning over that section of 
society which, through the economic and social develop- 
ment, seemed destined to acquire an ever greater influence 
in the guidance of the nation's destinies the working classes. 

The Swedish industrial worker, torn from his native soil 
but without firm roots in urban society, was almost com- 
pletely lacking in understanding of national issues. He was 
on the whole inclined to entertain an instinctive dislike, 
inherited from his peasant ancestors, for assuming other 
responsibilities on behalf of his fellows than such as 
could appreciably further his own interests. It was thus 
imperative to try to instil into the Swedish Labour Move- 
ment a positive will for adequate military defences. This 
difficult task was clearly realized by the far-sighted leaders 
of the movement, Branting and Thorsson. The Labour 
Movement would have to be moved out of its original, 
predominantly negative, attitude with regard to defences 
without causing any internal cleavage. 

The dissolution of Sweden's union with Norway had 
destroyed the groundwork of the army organization of 
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i go i , and military experts were therefore called in to work 
out a new scheme of defences. This was presented in 1 9 1 o 
and subjected to very sharp criticism. Finally, however, 
the Conservative government then in power succeeded in 
carrying the building of one cruiser of a larger and more 
powerful type an F-boat in the face of strong opposition 
from the Liberals and Social Democrats, who considered 
the burden of armaments already too heavy for the national 
resources. 

The Liberal government which came into power on the 
fall of the Conservatives in 1911 felt strongly that Swedish 
independence could never be effectively guaranteed until 
the system of defences as already indicated had won the 
confidence of the broad mass of the people. Investigations 
which were set on foot, on the initiative of the Prime 
Minister, Karl Staaff, to determine the requirements of 
the different branches of the services in relation to the 
economic resources of the country, were accordingly con- 
ducted exclusively by civilians representatives of the 
Conservative as well as of the Liberal party and of the 
Social Democrats. 

It would have needed well-nigh superhuman strength 
to wrest any results of positive value from these hetero- 
geneous and jarring elements. But the Conservatives ought, 
if they had given the matter their calm consideration, to 
have been able to appreciate the significance of the task 
Staaffhad set himself. Unfortunately they failed to under- 
stand the great importance, for the future of the country, of 
inducing the representatives of the hitherto largely un- 
represented broad masses of the people to assume conscious 
responsibility for the well-being and independence of the 
realm. And the result was that a one-sided agitation on 
behalf of the programme of the military experts was started 
by the Conservatives. 
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This 'defence-propaganda 5 was greatly facilitated by the 
mistakes of the government itself. Before even the investi- 
gations had started, the leaders of the Left took it for 
granted that these would establish the inability of the nation 
to afford such large and expensive armaments as the F- 
boat; a fleet consisting principally of U-boats was con- 
sidered more appropriate. The government was therefore 
persuaded to stop work on the already started F-boat. This 
caused a storm of indignation in the Conservative ranks, 
and a fund of over a million pounds was raised by voluntary 
subscriptions, a sum more than adequate for the comple- 
tion of the F-boat. 

Staaff, who was certainly better acquainted with the 
general European situation than most of his compatriots, 
undoubtedly did his utmost to reconcile the demand for 
armaments with the Radicals' apotheosis of peace. The 
trouble was that those who had been set to investigate the 
problem of defence, trying at the same time to 'listen to the 
temper of the people*, proceeded with such slow, cautious 
watchfulness that impatience began to be felt on every side. 
Disputes about details threatened to hold up the solution 
of the whole question. Uneasiness increased; the famous 
explorer Sven Hedin wrote a pamphlet, A Word of Warning, 
in which he gave a vivid account of Sweden's position in a 
world full of wars and rumours of war, close as she was to 
the Russian Empire, whose assumed path to the Atlantic 
was blocked by Sweden and Norway. Not until late in the 
year 1913 did the Prime Minister think fit to state the atti- 
tude adopted by the government. In view of the recent 
disturbances in the Balkans, from which unruly quarter the 
peace of the world had more than once been imperilled, 
the government could not, he said, propose any reduction 
in the burden of armaments. All changes must, on the 
contrary, be in the opposite direction, and were to be 
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provided by means of a special tax on the richer and more 
prosperous classes. He omitted, however, to mention the 
important question of the length of training to be under- 
gone by the main force, the infantry. The government felt 
that this could safely be left for consideration by the new 
Riksdag after the elections of 1914. 

The news that this important decision was to be still 
further delayed only increased the general alarm. The 
Conservatives seized their opportunity. A demonstration 
was arranged to disprove the government fears concerning 
the willingness of the people to support armaments. In 
February 1914 over 30,000 Swedish c men of the soil 3 
marched to Stockholm to assure King Gustav of their 
readiness to bear the burden of taxation necessary to pro- 
vide increased defences. The king, in a speech which con- 
trasted glaringly with the recently proclaimed attitude of 
the government, and which had been drawn up without 
their cognizance, declared that he shared the feelings of the 
peasants concerning the necessity for deciding the question 
*at one stroke and without delay 5 * The peasants then pro- 
ceeded from the royal Castle yard to the government build- 
ings and repeated their demands. 

This demonstration was followed a few days later by 
a still more numerous procession of Swedish industrial 
labourers. These repudiated the demands of the peasants, 
expressed the hope that the government would stand for 
peace and for the reduction of military obligations, and 
protested against the unexpected and dramatic personal 
intervention of the king, 

The even course of events had thus been violently inter- 
rupted, and a gulf seemed to open between the different 
classes of society. The Sweden of 1914 could be well de- 
scribed in Disraeli's phrase about 'the two nations'. The 
'peasant procession', inspired by genuine feeling, even if 
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organized by scheming partisans, turned the course of 
Swedish history. 

Since the days of Gustav III, the Swedes had not been 
used to such intervention from the throne as the sweeping 
action of King Gustav V ( 1 907- ) in 1 9 14. But he had not 
prepared the way so carefully as his predecessor,, and after 
the Castle Yard Coup', he found himself momentarily 
isolated. When as a consequence of the constitutional 
clash, the government of Staaff, under pressure from the 
Social Democrats, resigned, a new ministry was speedily 
formed under the leadership of the eminent lawyer, Hjal- 
mar Hammarskjold, to take the constitutional responsi- 
bility for the king's action and to decide once and for all 
the question of armaments. By the dissolution of the Second 
Chamber, the question was referred to the country at large, 
and the electioneering campaign which then followed was 
marked by much violence. 

The armament programme of the new government was 
based on the work of the investigation Committees and of 
the StaafF government, though with various alterations and 
additions of a conciliatory nature. In the question of length 
of training for the infantry, the so-called 'winter line 9 was 
adopted, and the fleet was better provided for than hereto- 
fore. This programme gained a larger number of votes 
than had been expected, but although the Left lost many 
seats, it still retained its majority in the Riksdag. Nor were 
there lacking voices urging the party to take the govern- 
ment into its own hands, overthrow the 'King's Ministry 9 , 
and enjoy the fruits of its victory. 

Then everything was changed by the outbreak of the 
World War in August, 1914. The effect of this was at first 
paralysing. Now that the thing had at last happened which 
the Left had been seeking, with averted eyes, to ward off; 
now that the face of Europe was darkened with war, this 
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was indeed not the moment, the Radicals felt, to seize the 
reins of government or bring 'home-made clothes for air- 
ing and mending'. They hastened instead to co-operate 
with the government in its proposals for the solution of the 
question of armaments. In this point Branting announced 
it could count upon 'the full confidence of a united people', 
while Staaff declared on August 8 that the government 
could look for such support for its scheme from the Liberal 
party that it would always have the majority of the Riksdag 
behind it. 

This was a fine exhibition of self-control. A truce was 
thus called, and for three long years of the war Hammar- 
skjold's government remained in power. 

At the outbreak of the war, the bulk of the Swedish 
nation favoured a policy of strict neutrality and the vigour- 
ous assertion of the country's rights as a neutral State. The 
determination to remain outside the conflict unless forced 
into it rested primarily on a deep-rooted aversion to all 
war as a brutal, dehumanizing nightmare, entirely futile 
as a means of settling disputes. Sweden had resolutely re- 
frained from drawing the sword for more than a century, 
even in such amply provoking situations as that of 1905, 
and she knew the value of peace. 

To her, then, it was a bitter blow to find the Russia of the 
Tsars and the western democracies on the same side. Rus- 
sia was felt to be the hereditary foe of Sweden, and the 
general public expected that she would seize the first op- 
portunity of extending her advance towards the western 
North. On the other hand, her sympathies were strongly 
on the side of Belgium, that valiant country endeavouring 
against such overwhelming odds to maintain the same 
policy of neutrality as the northern States. The situation 
may therefore be summed up by saying that Sweden was 
in general pro-Belgian but anti-Russian. Many held that 
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Germany, with whom Sweden had maintained intimate 
relations for centuries, formed her only bulwark against 
the hereditary enemy, and envisaged the possible downfall 
of the German Empire with grave misgivings. 

Immediately on the outbreak of war, Sweden issued a 
declaration of neutrality, and the governments of the other 
Scandinavian countries followed suit. In order to em- 
phasize the common love of peace among the countries of 
the Scandinavian peninsula, these declarations of neutral- 
ity were even supplemented by another to the effect that 
the governments of Sweden and Norway had interchanged 
binding assurances never to allow the state of war in Europe 
to lead them into hostilities against each other. This was, 
obviously, the fruit of Sweden's wise conduct at the disso- 
lution of the union with Norway ten years earlier. The 
common dangers and distress had thus had at least one 
salutary effect: they brought about a greater harmony 
between the Scandinavian countries than had ever existed 
before. On the initiative of King Gustav, the monarchs of 
the three kingdoms, accompanied by their prime ministers, 
met at Malmo in the south of Sweden late in 1914. It was 
the first time since 1863 that the heads of the kindred 
peoples thus met in friendly conference. The communiques 
which were issued gave assurance that the three States 
would act in unison, and thus added appreciably to the 
feeling of security. Other similar meetings were held later, 
the most notable being that in Kristiania in November 
1917, which was also the first visit of the Swedish king to 
that city since the disruption of the Union. He spoke manly 
and noble words of reconciliation, and the two nations 
could now feel that henceforth the old wounds were com- 
pletely healed. This occasion was the starting-point for 
far more cordial relations between the Swedes and the 
Norwegians. 
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Sweden's first move in August 1914 was to mobilize a 
part of her military forces, to place guards at bridges and 
public buildings as well as at important points along the 
coast, and to prohibit the export of weapons, ammunition, 
and other war material. An inventory of existing supplies 
of food and other necessaries, especially coal, was then 
undertaken, a moratorium law passed, and various Com- 
missions appointed to direct and support industry and to 
provide against the anticipated unemployment. 

In consequence of her geographical situation, Sweden 
was, in fact, very awkwardly placed. She was dependent 
on both the principal powers among the belligerents 
Great Britain and Germany for her import as well as for 
her export trade. From Great Britain, Sweden imported, 
above all, coal and lubricants; from Germany, manufac- 
tured goods and forage. To Great Britain she exported 
most of her timber and wood pulp, and to Germany her 
iron ore. It was imperative for Swedish industry and 
agriculture that communications should be kept open with 
the West as well as with the South, and this without in- 
fringing the traditional policy of neutrality, solemnly de- 
clared at the outbreak of hostilities. The Paris declaration 
of 1856, The Hague agreement of 1907, and, to some ex- 
tent, the London declaration of 1909, had all defined the 
rights of neutrals and laid restrictions upon belligerents. 
The rights of Sweden as a neutral State were thus quite clear 
under the provisions of international law; and these enact- 
ments had hitherto been respected by the countries which 
in 1914 came to war. The government of Hammarskjold 
firmly insisted that they should still be adhered to with refer- 
ence to Sweden. Yielding a point here and there might, 
it was admitted, bring the country certain temporary ad- 
vantages. These advantages must, however, be sacrificed 
for the sake of preserving the essential principles of justice. 
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It was not long before Sweden discovered that in a life- 
and-death struggle between great Powers, international 
agreements regarding trade and commerce no matter 
how solemnly they had originally been affirmed availed 
little or nothing as protective measures for small States 
which happened to be in the way. Germany laid mines 
over the whole of the North Sea and declared lumber of 
every kind contraband of war. Her aim was to stop the 
export of pit-props for the British coal-mines. As the Ger- 
man fleet was mistress of the Baltic, Sweden was now com- 
pelled to seek out new and difficult trade routes (across 
Norway) for the export of her lumber goods. The German 
move caused Great Britain in her turn to declare the North 
Sea a military zone, setting aside merely certain lanes for 
neutral trade and, incidentally, adding enormously to the 
hazards of Swedish shipping. This was a crushing blow to 
Sweden's export of iron ore, which had hitherto gone mainly 
to Germany. The latter power retaliated in February 1915 
by declaring British territorial waters a military zone in 
which neutral ships would run the risk of seizure and 
destruction. The danger was made all the greater as the 
British merchant fleet started using the flags of neutral 
countries in cases of emergency. This German move was 
again met by a British Order in Council in March 1915 
declaring that Great Britain would seize and hold in her 
harbours any vessels or cargoes assumed to be destined 
for German ports, even though immediately consigned to 
neutral harbours. Goods thus became liable to be detained 
and inspected, or even expropriated, on the mere suspicion 
that they might find their way to the enemy. British censor- 
ship of telegrams and mail became extremely irritating, 
and spying into the business of Swedish subjects aggravated 
the feeling of bitterness. Finally Great Britain declared 
that she reserved the right to stop all trade with her enemies 
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which passed through neutral countries, and that any one 
among the latter which refused to acquiesce in this rule 
would no longer be regarded as a neutral. Neutrals were 
thus henceforth to be subjected to a system of rationing so far 
as goods from outside were concerned. The ruling violated 
the plain provisions of international law, and Sweden there- 
fore took the lead among the Scandinavian countries in 
opposing it until the spectre of starvation, appearing to- 
wards the end of the conflict, brought about a change of 
policy. 

Almost from the beginning of the war, the Hammar- 
skjold government had been suspected by the Allies of a 
decided leaning towards Germany, and various occur- 
rences seemed to lend colour to this suspicion. The govern- 
ment's protests against the Allied infringements of the 
rights of Sweden as a neutral State, and its retaliatory 
measures, were interpreted as evidence of a desire to help 
the Central Powers. Little, however, was said when the 
same government protested similarly against overt acts by 
the Central Powers themselves, and sought to enforce the 
standards of international law against them too. 

As the tightening of the Allies 9 blockade reduced food 
supplies in Sweden, and rationing had to be resorted to in 
an ever-increasing degree, the Swedes themselves began 
to feel that the Hammarskjold government, in its efforts to 
uphold, even under the stress of war, the doctrines of inter- 
national law, was attempting something quite beyond its 
powers. Moreover, the majority in the Second Chamber of 
the Riksdag was beginning to question the sincerity of the 
government's declared policy of neutrality. The truce of 
1914 was broken, and finally, in March 1917, the govern- 
ment fell formally on a question of domestic matters, but 
actually because of the loss of confidence in its foreign policy. 

The new government was headed by the moderate Con- 
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servative, Karl Swartz, with Lindman as Foreign Secretary. 
It was not originally intended to be more than a 'stop-gap 
Cabinet 9 , though eventually it had the handling of a series 
of delicate and complicated questions. In March 1917 the 
Russian Revolution broke out, and this event had various 
far-reaching consequences for Sweden. The terrifying 
spectre of Tsardom had vanished, and Sweden was able 
to breathe more freely. She could now look with more 
confidence towards the Allies, while Germany's role as 
bulwark against Russia decreased correspondingly in im- 
portance. Finland emancipated herself, and the dead hand 
of the Russian gendarmerie was withdrawn from the shores 
of the Baltic, where a freer polity was not slow in establish- 
ing itself. As the new conditions gradually became more 
settled, it seemed indeed as if Sweden was on the point of 
resuming the role which she had played in the Baltic before 
the expansion of Russia and of Germany. By virtue of her 
cultural importance and her economic prosperity, Sweden 
stood out as a natural centre for the young Baltic States 
with whom, for many centuries, she had maintained inti- 
mate cultural relations. But it soon became evident that 
the Russian Revolution had borne fruit for evil as well as 
good. Pan-Slavism and the grasping bureaucracy of the 
Tsardom had only been replaced by the more subtle and 
dangerous methods of the Bolshevists. 

Before long the wave of revolutionary enthusiasm 
reached Sweden herself, causing there, as everywhere else, 
discontent and demands for a more democratic constitu- 
tion and social organization. Swartz's government proved 
hardly equal to the emergency. Instead of taking the ini- 
tiative in reforming the Riksdag on a basis of universal 
suffrage and modernizing the First Chamber, it confined 
itself to suggesting only a partial reform of the franchise, 
with the consequence that the c die-hards' lost the conserving 
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guarantee they might otherwise have obtained, and the 
reform that was ultimately adopted (in 1 92 1 ) bore a general 
air of incompleteness and compromise. 

The coup de grace was administered to the Swartz govern- 
ment by the so-called 'Luxburg Affair'. In September 1917 
the Americans intercepted and published dispatches from 
the German Charge d' Affaires at Buenos Aires, Luxburg, 
to his government, which dispatches had, by permission of 
the Swedish Foreign Office, been sent in German cipher 
from the Swedish Minister in the Argentine to Stockholm 
for transmission to Berlin. The telegrams, the contents of 
which were not known to the Swedish authorities, asked for 
certain Allied boats, whose destination was given, to be 
sunk 'so as to leave no trace'. The disclosure naturally 
raised a storm of angry criticism of the Swedish government 
among the Allied nations, and the Swedish Radicals 
launched vigorous attacks on the government at the par- 
liamentary elections which took place a few weeks later. 

It was largely in consequence of this revelation and the 
uses to which it was put that the Swartz Cabinet, even 
though the guilt actually attached to its predecessor, was 
now succeeded by a coalition of Liberals and Social Demo- 
crats under the leadership of Professor Nils Eden: the first 
government in Europe, after France, to embody socialistic 
elements. 

The tasks that awaited it were difficult in the extreme, 
and that it was able to cope with them at all was due simply 
to the excellent team-work of its members. The first of 
these tasks was to negotiate a trade agreement with the 
Western Powers. For this, Sweden had to make sure that 
no further justification was given for complaints against 
her observance of neutrality. The necessity for such an 
agreement had become all the more acute because the 
war was now being conducted on both sides with unpre- 
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cedented intensity. Private business-men in neutral coun- 
tries had been placed under the necessity of giving guaran- 
tees that goods imported by them would not be resold to 
the enemy, and the names of those found guilty, or merely 
suspected, of violating these guarantees were put on the 
British black lists. In order to obtain British coal, neutral 
ships had been compelled to agree to transport coal be- 
tween English and French ports at low carrying rates. Ger- 
many, who held that these vessels were in the service of her 
enemies, naturally felt no compunction in torpedoing them. 
Both belligerent groups were guilty of overt acts against 
Sweden in her own territorial waters, and Swedish war- 
ships had been compelled on several occasions to intervene 
when one of the belligerents attacked enemy vessels or 
cruisers in Swedish waters. Interference with the Swedish 
mails also continued to create bitterness, and when Great 
Britain during the period of office of the Hammarskjold 
government seized Swedish mails to and from America, 
Sweden retaliated by stopping the transportation of the 
parcel post between England and Russia. 

With the entry of America into the war and with 
the increasing destructiveness of submarine warfare, the 
distress of the Swedish people became rapidly more 
acute. Government efforts to prevent profiteering, to stop 
exports, and provide supplies from abroad, were only 
partially effective. Maximum prices were fixed for cer- 
tain necessities, and this undoubtedly served in a mea- 
sure to regulate the sale and distribution of certain staple 
articles, so that the poorer classes, who could not afford 
to pay higher prices, were protected to some extent 
against exploitation. But speculation and profiteering still 
flourished in spite of all these efforts. The fuel situation was 
particularly desperate, since coal could only be procured 
in meagre quantities. The State therefore inaugurated a 
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vast scheme for cutting and distributing wood fuel from the 

country's enormous forest resources; power-stations were 

built, and the network of electric cables for supplying town 

as well as country districts with electricity was greatly 

extended. 

Soon, however, it became impossible to obtain either food 
or fuel except on presentation of coupons issued by Com- 
missions and entitling the holder to certain daily, weekly, 
or monthly rations. During the winter of 1 9 1 7-1 8 the situa- 
tion reached its climax. Crops had been poor in the pre- 
vious season, and the difficulties of getting supplies from 
abroad were wellnigh insuperable. Substitutes of all kinds 
had to be resorted to. Some relief came when Denmark 
sent over a considerable quantity of grain in exchange for 
ore and lumber. 

It was very difficult for Sweden to reach any agreement 
by which imports from the West might be introduced freely 
without endangering commercial relations with the South. 
The old international law upon which neutrals had taken 
their stand had, as we have seen, crumbled to pieces under 
the influence of submarine warfare and of the long-distance 
blockade, while Sweden's best weapon in earlier negotia- 
tions with the Western Powers her control over transit to 
Russia had lost in effectiveness since the revolution of 
1917. Finally, however, after lengthy pourparlers, a pro- 
posal for a commercial and tonnage agreement with the 
Allied Powers was put forward in March 1918. As this 
agreement would in several respects limit Sweden's liberty 
of action in dealing with the Central Powers, she first 
negotiated with Germany to make sure that commercial 
relations would still be maintained there, even after the 
conclusion of the treaty with the Western Powers. This 
being satisfactorily settled, the agreement with the Allies 
was duly signed on May 29, Germany giving sufficient 
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guarantees that Swedish trade with the West would not be 
hampered by German naval forces. 

Thus a general agreement between Sweden and the Allies 
had at last been reached, and Sweden was able once more 
to obtain in adequate quantities various classes of goods 
that were of vital importance to her economic life. 

But the advantages had only been bought at the price of 
extensive concessions. Sweden's imports were rationed, 
her trade with the Central Powers was severely curtailed, 
and the government had to undertake to exercise detailed 
control over exports to the South. Practically all re-exports 
of goods imported from the West were prohibited, and even 
export of home products strictly limited. Sweden had to 
surrender a large part of her tonnage to the Allies. Even 
her trade with other neutral countries was subjected to 
severe limitations. 

In the midst of the extreme difficulties of the trade nego- 
tiations with the Western Powers, the so-called 'Finnish 
Question' had suddenly come up again. Sweden had 
watched the disturbing course of developments in her old 
brother-land with grave concern. The Russian Revolution 
of March 1917 had not failed to call forth acts of violence 
in Finland, and before long the temporary government in 
Petrograd and the Finnish Diet in Helsingfors were in 
direct conflict. In October 1917 when fresh elections were 
held to the Diet, the non-socialist parties had gained the 
majority and formed a government, which, on December 6, 
proclaimed the independence of Finland. This was recog- 
nized by Russia on January 2, 1918, and two days later by 
Sweden and by Germany. 

Since November 1917 Germany had been endeavouring 
to interest Sweden in a German-Finnish action, the ulti- 
mate object of which was to isolate Petrograd by cutting 
the vital Russian line of communication with the Allies 
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the Murman railway. Sweden could not, as a neutral 
State, associate herself with any such enterprise, more par- 
ticularly as only a few months previously President Wilson 
had suggested to her to break off diplomatic relations with 
Germany. In her reply to Germany, Sweden stated that 
she wished to see the Aland Islands unfortified and demili- 
tarized. She intended to make representations on this point 
at the peace negotiations that were to be inaugurated be- 
tween Russia and Germany at Brest-Litovsk in January 
1918, and the Powers who had signed the guarantee of 1908 
were notified to this effect. A Finnish-German advance on 
the Murman railway would moreover, she pointed out at 
Helsingfors, bring to Finland a hostile ultimatum from the 
Allies. 

After the Bolshevik coup in Russia, Finland addressed 
to the Swedish government a direct appeal for help. This 
placed Sweden in a difficult quandary. If she joined in the 
Finnish-German operations, she would be cutting her- 
self off from all possibility of further trade negotiations 
with the Western Powers, and her position would become 
intolerable. Moreover, it was difficult to estimate the prob- 
able extent of the Bolshevik coup. Attempts at a counter- 
revolution, backed by the Allies, might very well be 
successful, and then what would become of Finland? In 
addition, the domestic situation of that country itself seemed 
very precarious. After the Diet elections, the non-socialist 
majority had set about the secret organization of its forces 
for defence of the country. The workers had interpreted 
this as provocation, and 'Red' guards had been established. 
When the government after a General Strike which cost 
much bloodshed decided to legalize the new defence 
forces, the workers answered by strengthening their own 
guards. On January 27-8, the Red Revolution broke out 
in Helsingfors, the government was overthrown, and the 
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rebels seized possession of the greater part of the country. 
A 'White' opposition government was rapidly organized 
in the town of Vasa, and this appealed to the Swedish 
government for arms and ammunition. 

No one in Stockholm had any clear idea who was in the 
right or what the respective parties stood for. Both had 
joined, no longer ago than January 8, in the acclamations 
over foreign recognition of Finnish independence; it could 
not therefore be a question of a war of independence against 
Russia things seemed rather to suggest the beginning of a 
class struggle like that of 1906. Moreover, the two sides ap- 
peared so equally balanced that a civil war might well prove 
a very prolonged affair. It might easily end in a victory for 
the workers, who had obtained a majority in the Diet in the 
autumn of 1917. The Stockholm government was still 
further handicapped by the situation in Sweden itself. 
Reports from the north indicated that the workers would 
vigorously oppose any Swedish intervention on the side of 
the White Finns, and railway transport to that end could 
not be relied upon. The mass of the peoplewas in aferment 
of excitement, and the government had great difficulty in 
holding the more fiery elements down to a programme of 
constitutional reform, now that the winds of revolution had 
begun to sweep over the land from the south. The Finnish 
request for intervention had accordingly to be declined by 
the Swedish government, which in taking this course kept 
in mind that no request of the kind had come from the 
Allies. If it had, it would probably have taken the form of 
an appeal for help for the White Russians, which Sweden 
could not possibly have conceded. Instead, the Swedish 
government confined itself to proposing an armistice and 
offering mediation between the opposing sides. Grain, 
coal, and Red Cross material was also sent over to the 
Whites. When, however, later on, the civil war in Finland 
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began to assume theform of a strugglefor European civiliza- 
tion, law, and order against Asiatic barbarity as represented 
by Russian members of the Finnish Labour Movement, 
Sweden stretched out her hand more actively towards 
her old brother-land. Finnish light infantry which had 
been trained in Germany, and consignments of arms 
to the Whites in Finland, were convoyed by the Swedish 
fleet, under, as it was thought, imminent danger of a clash 
with the Russians, from the southern point of Oland 
through the Swedish archipelago as far as the ice-belt. 
Their further progress was carried on with the help of a 
Finnish ice-breaker under charge of the Swedish marine 
authorities, and escorted by a Swedish air force, while 
beacon fires were lit all along the northern coast of Sweden. 
Swedish volunteers also flocked over in hundreds to the suc- 
cour of Finland, and the 'Swedish Brigade 3 distinguished 
itself in several bloody encounters. It was, however, finally 
with the help of Germany in March-May 1918 that the 
Reds were suppressed, and for a considerable time after 
that, Finland remained in close contact with that Power, 

The spread of revolutionary doctrines and the overthrow 
of old dynasties during the fateful autumn of 1918 gave 
renewed strength to the Radical groups in Sweden. No 
drastic action was, however, contemplated by the Social 
Democrats under the wise and equitable leadership of 
Hjalmar Branting. They were opposed to the revolutionary 
programme as outlined by certain noisy Communists, but 
ready, on the other hand, to take advantage of the situation 
to carry through reforms for which they had long been 
craving. Even the Conservatives, naturally opposed as they 
were to subversive measures, began to realize now that some 
concessions must be made. On November 14, 1918, Eden 
announced his programme for dealing with the national 
crisis. The main provisions were that the voting privilege 
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should be extended equally to all adult men at communal 
elections, and that the clauses regarding forfeiture of the 
right to vote on failure to pay taxes should be struck out. 
In this connexion the methods of collecting rates and taxes 
were also to be improved. These reforms, the Prime Min- 
ister urged, should become effective as soon as voted, where- 
upon new elections for the landsting and communal councils 
could be held. Proposals would then be put forward for the 
abolition of the property qualification in voting at general 
elections, and the franchise also be given to women. 

This programme won the support of both Liberals and 
Social Democrats. The Conservatives confined their ob- 
jections principally to a claim that the Riksdag then in 
session was a special one, and so could not properly act on 
this programme, which must wait for the succeeding regular 
session. The Radicals denounced the proposals as inade- 
quate, but after some concessions to the Conservatives, the 
Riksdag was ready on December 7, 1918, to vote on the 
subject. The government victory was decisive. Although 
the air was surcharged with fears and suspicions, the 
debates were conducted with an admirable calm and 
reasonableness. 

Parliamentary control of the foreign policy was also in- 
augurated, and a suggestion approved for more up-to-date 
classification of government departments. 

Other burning questions began now to occupy attention 
to the exclusion of all else. It seemed, above all, essential 
to prepare in the best way possible for the dearly-bought 
peace, to safeguard the interests of the neutrals after the 
war, and to establish some international judicial organiza- 
tion. Already at the meeting in Kristiania in November 
1917 the Scandinavian States had appointed a Committee 
to carry out their common will in this respect. The report 
that it presented in the following year recommended the 
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discussion with other neutral States of the following propo- 
sitions; fi) establishment of a permanent organization for 
International peace conferences, (2) obligation of States to 
permit settlement of their difficulties by peaceful proce- 
dure, (3) establishment of a new permanent court for the 
settlement of questions of international law, and (4) estab- 
lishment of a medium for setting up International Com- 
missions of inquiry and arbitration procedure. 

But the other neutrals, although much in favour of the 
plan, rejected these proposals, which the Scandinavian 
Committee had therefore to reconsider. Meantime the 
rapidly changing face of international affairs made some 
settlement in the questions of sanctions and of a world-wide 
limitation of armaments imperative, and the Committee 
was charged to outline the Scandinavian attitude on these 
points. Before it could actually submit its report, the draft- 
ing of the Covenant of the League of Nations had already 
been undertaken, and the suggestions of the Committee 
became the basis for the instructions to the Swedish dele- 
gates at the Peace Conference in Paris, where the final 
draft for the Covenant was to be considered. 

An appeal from Scandinavia to be allowed to partici- 
pate in this work was left unheeded, and the provisions 
regarding the League were incorporated in the Peace Trea- 
ties, thus preventing any possibility of consulting the repre- 
sentatives of any other States than the Allies themselves. 
When the draft of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
was published, only one month later, it caused a great 
sensation in Sweden. Contrary to Swedish expectations, 
the Covenant provided for a central organization of a dis- 
tinctly political character, postponed the question, among 
others, of a new permanent court of international justice, 
and was silent on the matter of a procedure of conciliation. 
The new organization did not include among its members 
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the Central Powers, and the opinions of the neutral States 
were not asked for in an official manner. 

Unsatisfactory as this was, the idea of a League of 
Nations still aroused very great interest in Sweden, and at 
a non-official conference held in March 19193 when the 
neutral States were heard, such questions were considered 
as the universality of the proposed society, its organiza- 
tion, the reduction of armaments, arbitration, and concilia- 
tion. Scant heed was paid in general to the wishes of the 
neutrals, but some changes were nevertheless made which 
brought the Covenant into closer accord with the instruc- 
tions of the Scandinavian delegates. These changes were 
ratified at the adoption of the Covenant, and incorporated 
in the Treaty of Versailles in January 1920. 

With this treaty, the provisions for the League of Nations 
came into effect, and from that date a time-limit of two 
months was allowed for ex-neutral States to record their 
adherence. Short as the time was, the question was not even 
brought to the attention of the Swedish Riksdag until less 
than a month before its dissolution. After a preliminary 
debate, the question was submitted to the consideration 
of a special committee appointed by the government. This 
committee, while it agreed with the earlier comments of the 
Crown and deplored the lack of universality in the League, 
expressed the hope that even States not in favour would 
join, in order to help bring about the desired scale of com- 
prehensiveness. 

The discussion of this report in the Riksdag opened on 
March 3,1920. The attitude of the government was defined 
by the Foreign Minister, Hellner, who stated that in the 
choice between joining or not joining the League, the for- 
mer course, although undoubtedly possessing weaknesses 
and drawbacks, was to be preferred. Those who favoured 
the League set their hopes on its ideal aims and possibilities, 
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looking more leniently on its weaknesses, in which they even 
saw the germs of future development for the sake of which 
Sweden should enter and for which she should work. The 
League, a serious and sincere attempt to substitute Right 
for Might, should, they argued, be accepted as a nucleus 
that had still to grow and develop. Sweden could not then 
remain outside, or the result would be economic and com- 
mercial isolation. 

At the final vote, the royal proposition was carried by a 
strong majority, and accordingly, on March 9, the Secre- 
tary-General at Geneva received notification of the acces- 
sion of Sweden as a member of the League of Nations. 

Immediately after taking this step, Sweden became a 
participant in the first major dispute that was ever referred 
to the League, a dispute which was in due course to form an 
important precedent in the matter of procedure. 

The Aland question, which had already figured on various 
occasions on the fringes of Swedish history, had been 
revived by the revolution in Russia and the consequent 
disintegration of thatmighty Empire. Following ontheFin- 
nish declaration of independence and inspired by the prin- 
ciple of national self-determination, the inhabitants of these 
islands who were of purely Swedish origin seized the 
opportunity of declaring their similar right to determine 
their own destiny, and to be reunited with their mother 
country, Sweden. A plebiscite showed that 95 per cent, of 
the population was in favour of this course. An appeal to 
the king and people of Sweden was accordingly presented 
in Stockholm on January 24, 1918, expressing the hope that 
a solution of the difficulty might be found which would 
also be satisfactory to Finland. 

The Aland islands were thereupon overrun by Russians 
and outrages committed on the inhabitants. This caused 
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the Alanders on February 8 to repeat their demand for 
reunion with Sweden and to appeal for assistance. 

It was an obvious point of honour with the Swedish 
government to do all it could, in concert with Finland, to 
bring about the realization of the islanders' wishes. More 
vital still for Sweden herself was that this opportunity 
should be utilized to get rid of the fortifications on Aland, 
which had remained in the hands of the Russians. The 
Central Powers had, as already indicated, been requested 
to consider the Aland question during the negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk. Now, in answer to the demand for succour, 
an expedition was sent, after consultation with the Finnish 
Minister in Stockholm, to protect the Alanders against the 
Russian outrages. Sweden intended this measure, which 
had a precedent in similar expeditions for the rescue of 
Swedish refugees in southern Finland, partly as a form of 
indirect assistance to the White Finns, to help them in their 
struggle and to protect them from attack in the rear, and 
partly as a means of maintaining tranquillity on the islands. 
It served its purpose. Both the Russians and an inferior 
Finnish free corps were forced to retire from the islands, and 
Sweden took charge of the Russian war material there. 
The Whites in Finland having, however, appealed for help 
to Germany also, German troops were landed on the main- 
land, but they soon disappeared, eastward bound towards 
Murman, and the Swedish force completed its task in- 
dependently. 

This intervention the first occasion since 1849 for 
Swedish troops to leave their native soil was perfectly 
consistent with the attitude adopted by Sweden ever since 
1809: protection for her co-nationals, and demolition of the 
Aland fortifications. This latter demand had been raised 
as early as in the 'thirties, and was supported, moreover, by 
the British government. Twenty years later, the Western 
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Powers had succeeded, In concert with Sweden, in estab- 
lishing the principle that the islands were not to be fortified 
by Russia (1856). Immediately on the outbreak of the 
Great War, however, Russia, fearing a German attack, had 
cancelled the 'Aland Servitute' of 1856 and, following on 
the preliminary warning of 1908, had begun to erect strong 
modern fortifications on the islands. 

In 1918 Sweden found herself at last in a position to take 
more active steps for their demolition. She did not doubt 
that in so doing she could count on the support of the Finns. 
But, to her great surprise, she now found that difficulties 
were being raised. The bands of young Finnish Terri- 
torials seemed, in an access of patriotic fervour, to be pic- 
turing a Greater Finland, mistress of the fortified Aland 
islands and controlling through them the approach to 
Stockholm and the entry to the Gulf of Bothnia- Sweden's 
interest in the young Finnish republic could not extend to 
such extremely awkward lengths. Stockholm realized, on 
the other hand, that if the island fortifications were demol- 
ished and the group of islands neutralized, a position would 
be brought about analogous to that in the west. Experi- 
ence had shown what an excellent effect the institution of 
the 'neutral zone 3 in 1905 had had on relations with Nor- 
way. It was essential for the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions with Finland that parallel measures should be taken 
on Aland so that Sweden could be protected by a neutral 
zone in the east as well. 

To attain this end became now the object of the Swedish 
government. At Brest-Litovsk it was agreed that the for- 
tifications should be removed as soon as possible, and pro- 
visions to this effect were included in the Treaty signed 
there, as well as in a Finnish-German agreement, March 7, 
1918. In May of the same year it was announced that the 
Swedish, Finnish, and German governments had agreed to 
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conclude a treaty for their demolition at the earliest pos- 
sible moment. Negotiations were set on foot in August of 
that year, but it was not until the Aland question in all its 
aspects had been referred, as a result of Swedish action 
though formally on British initiative, to the Council of the 
League of Nations, that any real progress could be made. 
A Commission of international jurists was appointed by 
the Council to investigate the question, and these came to 
the conclusion that the 'Servitute 3 of 1856 concerning the 
demilitarization of the islands still remained in force and 
that, until this convention had been replaced by another, 
the State in possession of Aland must conform to the obli- 
gations that it imposed. 

The rapporteurs who were thereupon appointed by the 
League of Nations in September 1920, and who visited 
Sweden, Aland, and Finland, agreed with the legal ad- 
visers in recommending an international guarantee 
against the violation of the neutrality of the islands. They 
advised a treaty in which not only Sweden and Finland 
should join, but also Denmark, France, Germany, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Poland; a space was also to be re- 
served for Russia when her government had been recog- 
nized. This the Council approved, and on October 20 the 
delegates of the above-mentioned States met in Geneva and 
signed a treaty along the lines indicated. 

In this agreement, Finland pledged herself not only to 
conform to the guarantee given by Russia in 1856 not to 
fortify the Aland islands, but agreed that no preparations 
with warlike intent of any description whatever should be 
made there. In time of war the territory was to be a neutral 
zone not to be used for any purpose connected with military 
operations. In the event of violation of this convention, the 
contracting parties were to notify the League of Nations, 
and assist in any measures undertaken by that body for 
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suppression of the disturbance. The provisions were to con- 
tinue unaffected by any changes that might occur in the 
status quo of the Baltic. 

The agreement was ratified by Sweden in November, 
and the demolition of the fortresses began forthwith. 

Thus Sweden was at last relieved of an ancient source of 
irritation. She had succeeded better than any one had 
dared hope in bringing about the demilitarization and 
neutralization of Aland. That this policy was wise and 
far-sighted has been abundantly proved by the fact that, 
through the years which have followed, the c Aland question 9 
has remained dead and buried, and the mutual relations 
between Sweden and Finland, in spite of several causes 
of friction (notably regarding the Swedish minority in 
Finland proper) have grown steadily more and more 
cordial. 

But the Aland question had another and equally delicate 
aspect. This was the desire of the islanders themselves to 
be re-united with their motherland. 

Only very reluctantly did the Swedish government, 
deeply engrossed as it was with other troubles, turn to con- 
sider their repeated and insistent representations. Actually 
it would not have been beyond its power to detach the 
islands by force from Finland, and certain influential voices 
were raised in favour of this course. But Sweden, faithful 
to her traditional policy, was unwilling to resort to such 
violent means. There were other ways of solving the diffi- 
culty. Sweden referred the whole question to the Peace 
Conference in Paris. When, in January 1919, a delegation 
from Aland submitted to the Allied Powers the demand of 
the islanders to be reunited to Sweden, the Swedish govern- 
ment lent its support to the motion, and drew up a com- 
prehensive report which was placed in the hands of the 
so-called 'Baltic Commission'. 
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The favourable attitude shown in Paris to the demands 
of the Aland delegation had the effect of making Finland 
more compliant, and in the autumn of 1919 a certain 
measure of autonomy was introduced on the islands. But 
this step only aroused immediate opposition among the 
population, who desired no favours from a 'foreign 3 govern- 
ment. Uneasiness and unrest increased steadily in the 
archipelago, and in May 1920 a fresh delegation was sent 
to Stockholm to request that immediate action be taken. 
The Swedish government reassured the delegation and re- 
ferred their appeal to the representatives of the Allied 
Powers in Stockholm, as well as to the leaders of the 
different parties in the Riksdag. 

_ These measures did not fail to bring remonstrances from 
the Finnish government, which now declared itself op- 
posed to all pretensions not compatible with its sovereignty 
over the islands. A heated discussion took place between 
the Aland representatives and some members of the Fin- 
nish Cabinet; two of the former were arrested, and several 
companies of Finnish-speaking infantry were stationed on 
the islands. An excited interchange of notes ensued be- 
tween the Swedish and the Finnish governments, and the 
Swedish minister in Helsingfors was recalled. 

It was in this tense atmosphere for Sweden would sup- 
port the cause of Aland to breaking-point though not 
beyond that the matter was taken up by the League of 
Nations. In July 1920 the Council listened to statements 
made by both sides as well as by Aland itself. The Finnish 
representative claimed that the demands made by Sweden 
concerned a matter solely within the domestic jurisdiction 
of Finland herself; the Swedish representative, Branting, 
disagreed, pointing out that the question, even if it had 
originated in internal conditions, which he denied, had 
international ramifications. 
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It was to the Swedish point of xiew that the above- 
mentioned commission of international jurists ultimately 
subscribed. This commission declared, on September 5, 
that the dispute arose out of a de facto situation resulting from 
the political transformation of the islands, whose inhabi- 
tants had invoked the principle of self-determination, and 
also out of military events occurring when Finland was 
separated from Russia. Until it formed a definitely con- 
stituted State, the question must be regarded as coming 
under the scope of international law and not merely of the 
domestic jurisdiction of Finland. 

This attitude was not, however, adopted by the rappor- 
teurs, who, after lengthy investigations in Stockholm, Hel- 
singfors, and on Aland, published their detailed report on 
April 1 6, 1921. This proved to be a compromise. The 
Aland islands, it maintained, formed part of Finland. That 
country's sovereignty over the islands was incontestable; to 
detach them would be to cause an alteration in the status 
of Finland and to deprive her of her rightful possessions. A 
minority of the people of a definitely constituted State had 
no right to separate itself from that State or to declare its 
independence. All the arguments of history and geography 
militated in favour of the status quo. Moreover the Swedes 
in Finland proper, the report added, were opposed to the 
separation of the islands, and a division would cause lasting 
bitterness between these people and the Finns. Finland 
ought also to be rewarded for her services in repelling the 
Bolsheviks, and not to be despoiled by, or alienated from, 
her neighbours. 

The rapporteurs proposed, however, that some guarantee 
should accompany the autonomy already granted to Aland 
by the Finnish government. The inhabitants were relieved 
of conscription, but were to give pilot service instead; the 
franchise was to be extended to new-comers only after a 
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residence of five years. The Swedish language was still to 
be taught in the schools, and the Governor of the province 
to be appointed from three candidates nominated by the 
council of the islands. Only in the event of Finland refusing 
to grant these guarantees did therapporteurs advise the separa- 
tion of the islands from Finland according to the wishes ex- 
pressed in the plebiscite. If difficulties or disagreements 
arose as to the application of the guarantees, the League 
of Nations was to intervene to settle them. 

In June 1921 this report was considered by the Council 
which now, in spite of serious objections raised by Sweden, 
resolved to recognize the sovereignty of Finland over Aland. 
Sweden submitted loyally to this decision, but not without 
protest. In supporting the cause of the Alanders Sweden 
had, Branting declared, been endeavouring merely to sup- 
port the just aspirations and to defend the rights of a homo- 
geneous island population anxious for reunion with its 
mother country. Sweden had hoped that such an institu- 
tion as the League of Nations, established to assist in the 
realization of Right in international relationships, would 
have favoured a solution of the questions more in con- 
formity with that principle of self-determination which had 
received so wide an application in the formation of the new 
Europe. That this hope had been frustrated was indeed a 
disappointment to her, but she was ready, nevertheless, to 
accept the decision of the League, after farther extensive 
concessions had been granted to the Swedish population of 
the Aland Islands. 

Thus the matter was, at long last, brought to rest. Thanks 
to Sweden's initiative in referring the entire question to the 
Peace Conference and the League of Nations, it had all been 
disposed of in an orderly manner, and without any circum- 
stances arising which might have jeopardized the develop- 
ment of friendly relations between Sweden and her new 
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easterly neighbour, or have proved contrary to the interests 
of the people of Aland themselves. In actual fact, nothing 
was left but the shell of Finnish sovereignty over Aland; the 
territory remained indeed Finnish, but foe people had prac- 
tically obtained their desire. Sweden's attitude, at once 
reserved and firm, seems also to have won, year by year, 
more and more appreciation both in the country itself and 
on the eastern shore of the Gulf of Bothnia. The bonds of 
friendship with Finland have grown stronger, as witness 
the visit of the Finnish president to Stockholm in 1925, the 
return visit of the Swedish royal pair in the same year, and 
the tour of Finland by the Swedish Crown Prince and 
Crown Princess in 1932. 

Although the solution of the c Aland question 3 was not in 
accordance with the wishes of the Swedes, the spirit in 
which they accepted it is well worthy of note. There is 
no doubt that Sweden by her loyal behaviour greatly 
strengthened the prestige of the League of Nations as the 
best institution for settling international disputes, and her 
actioninthe matterwas indeedagood augury for herfuture 
activities as a member of that organization. 

It was only natural that States which, like Sweden and 
her neighbours, had had but little to say in the decisions of 
the Peace Conference, should desire modifications in the 
organization of the League. During the early years of 
peace, the Scandinavian powers accordingly resumed their 
previous endeavours to this end, but only their proposal for 
a reorganization of the Council met with full success. As to 
the conciliation problem, the scheme drafted by a special 
commission was, in 1922, adopted by the Council, and the 
Assembly recommended the members of the League to 
conclude conventions with the object of laying disputes 
before conciliation-commissions formed by themselves. 
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Thus some of the points for which Sweden had been 
striving were won. The establishment of a general con- 
vention would, of course, have been more in accordance 
with her proposals, but she hoped that even the separate 
conventions recommended by the Assembly might later 
be developed in such a way as to make more comprehensive 
provisions possible. 

Among other post-war questions, those of disarmament 
and security had from an early date occupied much of 
Sweden's attention. Branting, as chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed to consider these questions at the first As- 
sembly in 1920, was able to voice the views of his country 
with regard to them. A treaty for the reduction of arma- 
ments might, he suggested, best be effected by first con- 
cluding regional agreements. Such a procedure would allow 
for due regard being paid to the differences of situation 
among the various groups of countries. Grave doubts were 
expressed as to the merits of a combination of the ques- 
tions of disarmament and security. 

The Assembly, however, considered a general treaty the 
more desirable, and thus the League embarked upon the 
preparation of the 'Geneva Protocol', by which the French 
claims for security were to be merged into a scheme of uni- 
versal scope. According to this, all offensive wars were to 
be prohibited, and arbitration was to be attached directly 
to the mediation procedure of the Council. In order to 
make submission to arbitration compulsory, in judicial as 
well as in other disputes, the guarantees for the preservation 
of peace were also to be considerably increased. There were 
to be rules for determining which of any two claimants 
should be reckoned the offender against whom the 'sanc- 
tions' of the League were to be directed. 

Sweden hailed this 'effort to close the fissures of the 
Covenant* with great satisfaction; but her commission of 
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experts, appointed to study the matter, did not conceal 
their doubts as to the efficacy of the system. The League 
had not yet, they hinted, the universal character necessary 
to sustain such a progressive development towards the 
maintenance of peace. An immediate and unconditional 
reduction of armaments would not, they feared, be fur- 
thered by making it conditional upon the adoption of 
guarantees to which many states objected. The 'Geneva 
Protocol' embodied an obligation to give military assis- 
tance against every aggressor, not only against those who 
violated the Covenant. Acceptance of the Protocol would 
prevent signatories from concluding with other states con- 
ventions involving arbitration and the legal settlement of 
certain types of dispute; and that contention was quite a 
true one. 

When in 1925 the Protocol was rejected by Great Britain 
and her Dominions, Sweden was freed from responsi- 
bility towards it. But unwilling to see the movement in 
favour of arbitration abandoned while the world was still 
waiting for a final scheme, Sweden proposed, in the same 
year, through her Foreign Minister, Osten Unden, a sys- 
tem of arbitration more elastic than the Geneva Protocol. 
Could not, Unden asked, a general convention be drawn 
up, independent of the Covenant, to which countries might 
subscribe, with reservations as to disputes of a c vitaF nature? 
The League could not, he emphasized, be content to play 
a merely passive role and leave all initiative entirely to the 
individual states. 

linden's proposal was accepted in principle by the As- 
sembly, but it was not until 1928 that it was adopted in an 
official document This 'General Act' consisted in an amal- 
gamation of three conventions, all dealing with the pro- 
cedure for the peaceful settlement of international disputes. 
It remained open to States to subscribe either wholly or with 
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gradual reservations to this treaty, which is an effort to 
'standardize' international justice. It has received the sanc- 
tion of fifteen states, including, with certain reservations, 
Great Britain, and, naturally, Sweden herself. 

The early Scandinavian proposals for an international 
juridical organization had included provisions for a new 
'Permanent Court of International Justice'. Sweden held 
that such provisions ought to be included in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations, and when, in 1920, the different 
governments were invited to submit plans for the establish- 
ment of such a court, Sweden was among the first to comply. 
The Scandinavian plan accordingly played a prominent 
part in the formulation of the final statute of the Court of 
Justice. 

There was, of course, considerable uncertainty with 
regard to the scope of jurisdiction to be granted to the new 
institution. Sweden's attitude was revealed in 1923, when 
the Graeco-Italian dispute over Corfu was being con- 
sidered at Geneva. The Swedish representative on the 
Council (Branting) urged that this matter, in all its issues, 
should be referred to the Court for an advisory opinion. To 
leave the final definition of the exact scope and import of 
the obligations laid down in the Covenant to the Court of 
Justice would, he declared, bring credit both to that Court 
and to the League of Nations. 

There was yet another field in which Sweden came to 
the fore. While the statute for the Court was under prepara- 
tion, it was suggested that the work which had been under- 
taken by The Hague Conference in 1907 towards codifica- 
tion of international law should be continued and com- 
pleted. Sweden proposed that the League of Nations 
should take steps to build up a system of inter-state engage- 
ments, particularly in fields in which certain main prin- 
ciples had already been accepted. An endeavour should 
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also be made to reach international agreement in fields in 
which recognized rules were lacking, but where a growing 
need of them was felt. The best means of putting these 
proposals into effect would be to set up a small ad hoc body 
to consider what was being done and to suggest what might 
be attempted. 

Sweden's proposal was in 1924 adopted by the League 
of Nations, and Hjalmar Hammarskjold was appointed 
chairman of the new committee. A questionnaire was sub- 
mitted to the different States to elicit an expression of 
opinion on various problems, and after studying the sugges- 
tions contained in the replies, the committee recommended 
certain subjects as ripe for international regulation. It was 
settled, on Scandinavian representations, that the first con- 
ference should be held at The Hague, and the plans for it 
be prepared by the League of Nations. 

Thus, thanks to Swedish initiative, the first steps were 
taken towards extending international justice over fields 
which had previously been considered as 'internal 9 , and 
simultaneously the right of the Council and of the Court at 
The Hague to mediate or arbitrate in disputes was further 
widened. 

It has already been pointed out that the Covenant of the 
League of Nations did not give disputants an opportunity 
to state their cases freely, and that this omission had been 
severely criticized by the northern States. They had, in 
fact, some justification for this attitude, inasmuch as their 
own recent pacts of mediation and arbitration can claim 
to be the most comprehensive and unconditional among the 
many separate agreements which have followed upon the 
Covenant. 

The earlier Swedish conventions for mediation and arbi- 
tration (with Belgium, France, and Great Britain in 1904, 
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with Portugal in 1905, and with the United States in 1908) 
had been drawn up after the peace conferences of 1899 an d 
1907 respectively, and did not conform to any general 
system of international law. The predominating factor had 
always been the self-interest of the sovereign State, and 
exceptions were made for disputes involving its 'honour, 
integrity, and vital interests'. At times the principle of 
arbitration was, however, given a wider application, either 
by stipulating that certain legal disputes must be submitted 
to arbitration no matter how vital the interests involved, 
or by requiring that the question, whether of vital interest 
or not, should be decided by a court of arbitration and not 
by any one of the parties involved. 1 

The Great War had interrupted this promising develop- 
ment, but also made the questions more acute. With the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, a general system was 
at last introduced that had compulsory mediation as a 
fundamental principle, and the preservation of peace as 
its main object. Wherever diplomatic methods had been 
tried and found wanting, conciliation according to a defi- 
nite formula was to be attempted, whenever a dispute 
threatened to cause hostilities between states. The media- 
tion procedure was to be exercised by the Council itself or, 
in a subsidiary manner, by the Assembly. But the method 
was indicated very vaguely, and owing to this indefinite- 
ness, the need also for permanent conciliation-boards had 
been growing more and more apparent. The League, 
recognizing this gap, took in 1922, as already mentioned, 
the step of recommending to its members to conclude con- 
ventions with the object of forming Conciliation-Commis- 

1 There had been some attempts at compulsory mediation in a given 
category of judicial questions, and Sweden and Norway set a good example 
when, in 1 905, they offered to accept arbitration unconditionally in questions 
of a vital interest. 
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sionstodeal with their disputes, and a model for agreements 

of this kind was adopted. 

This action had been anticipated by Sweden, who had 
already entered into such an agreement with Chile in 1 920. 
Treaties of a similar character w r ere now concluded by her 
with Denmark, Finland, Norway, and Switzerland (1924), 
and with Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania (1925). All these 
conventions, with the exceptions of those with Estonia and 
Latvia, being wholly without reservation as to the nature of 
the disputes concerned, may be considered as the logical 
outcome of the juridical activities of the Scandinavian 
countries during the Great War. The Commissions of in- 
quiry and conciliation established among the Scandinavian 
and Baltic States have as their chief purpose the investi- 
gation of, and mediation on, wholly political disputes. 
Disputes of a legal character fall under the jurisdiction of 
the new Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague. In this connexion it may be mentioned that 
Sweden was one of the first States to subscribe unreserv- 
edly to the optional clause in the statute of this Court, which 
was thereby given obligatory jurisdiction in all judicial 
controversies in which Sweden became involved with a 
country that had signed the clause. 

The failure of the Geneva Protocol had meant the aban- 
donment for some time to come of all hopes of establishing 
universally accepted systems of arbitration some only of 
the vast schemes were saved by the agreements of Locarno. 
The Scandinavian States continued, however, indepen- 
dently of this, to further within their own circle the idea 
of arbitration. The scope was now widened to include dis- 
putes of all categories, viz. even those of a wholly political 
character involving the 'vital interests' of states. The States 
of the North have, accordingly, not only strengthened 
their mutual bonds by reciprocal treaties of conciliation 
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and arbitration, but have also signed numerous agreements 
with states outside their own circle, which have, in turn, 
been connected by means of corresponding guarantees and 
arbitration-conventions. Thus the foundations have been 
laid of a system which may without exaggeration be 
described as a 'Northern Locarno 5 . 

The first Swedish agreement of a combined type was the 
arbitration and conciliation pact with Germany in 1924, 
by which both parties pledged themselves to submit to arbi- 
tration or conciliation all disputes not susceptible of solu- 
tion by ordinary diplomatic means, or for the settlement of 
which no special machinery had been set up. Similar 
agreements were reached in 1925 with Norway and Poland, 
and in 1926 with Austria, Belgium, Gzeckoslovakia, 
Denmark, and Finland. These treaties, with the exception 
of that with Poland, provide that all disputes, of whatso- 
ever kind, are to be submitted to a compulsory procedure 
of conciliation before a permanent commission. If, by one 
month after the commission has finished its work, an agree- 
ment has not been reached, the dispute is to be referred to 
a special court of arbitration, appointed in accordance with 
the provisions of the Hague Convention of 1907. 

Sweden has thus been among those states which, of recent 
years, have been foremost in furthering the organization of 
peace. 

A real advance, involving only a limited geographical 
area but none the less significant on that account, has been 
made by the provision that the Northern States, and others 
on an equal footing with them, shall settle their difficulties 
in a peaceful manner with final resort to arbitration, and 
not through the political test of jurisdiction before a Council 
dominated by the Great Powers. 

Sweden's object in joining the League of Nations had 
been, as already indicated, to try to bring about those 
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changes in its organization which she held to be essential 
It was not, however, until she became a non-permanenl 
member of the Council (1923-6) that she had any oppor- 
tunity for making the Scandinavian attitude effectively 
felt at Geneva. 

In 1923 the League was confronted with the dispute 
between Greece and Italy over Corfu, and with the ques- 
tion of the Saar. With regard to the latter, the Swedish 
representative on the Council (Branting) pleaded for in- 
quiry into the matter, urging that those in charge of the 
Saar administration should endeavour to collaborate with 
the population and win its confidence. On the Graeco- 
Italian dispute a controversy which endangered the very 
foundations of the League Branting took a stand which 
shows in a still higher degree the strong position Sweden 
was to occupy throughout her activities as a member of the 
Council. It was urged by Italy that the matter did not con- 
cern that body, and that it should be settled by the Council 
of Ambassadors in Paris. Branting considered, however, 
that the League ought to go into the matter as quickly as 
possible, as it was its duty not to allow anything to intrude 
upon the relations between States which might imperil the 
provisions of the Covenant. The intervention of the Coun- 
cil of Ambassadors did not satisfy him, and he regretted that 
the Council of the League did not deem it advisable to make 
a definite pronouncement. The interpretation of the 
Covenant (at that moment its provisions in this respect 
were being examined by a committee of jurists) should, he 
thought, be referred to The Hague Court, whose pro- 
nouncement was the most authoritative that it was in the 
power of the Council to obtain. Through such procedure 
the authority and prestige of the League would be greatly 
increased. In this Sweden received the powerful support 
of Great Britain. 
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Another case in the handling of which Sweden took a 
prominent part was the dispute between Turkey and the 
Iraq (the 'Mosul question 3 ) of 1924. On the suggestion of 
Branting, the jurisdiction of the Council in this matter was 
acknowledged by both parties. A committee was then ap- 
pointed to investigate the facts of the situation, and the 
report of this body formed the basis for a Swedish proposal 
which provided for the submission of this question also to 
the Court at The Hague for an advisory opinion. In vain 
did Turkey object, asserting that the Council had no power 
to decide the matter. The Swedish rapporteur (Unden) 
merely replied that the Council had in no way renounced 
its position as mediator, and that it was only in cases of non- 
success in mediation that further decisive action was to 
be taken. Unden's proposal was finally adopted by the 
Council. 

That Sweden's work as a member of the Council had been 
appreciated was shown by her re-election to that body in 
1925. Before she left her seat in the following year, she was 
destined to play the major role in the biggest question con- 
sidered up to that time by the League, viz. the admittance of 
Germany to membership. As early as 1924, Germany had 
been assured that, in the event of her admission, she would 
be granted a permanent seat on the Council. But when, in 
accordance with the peace agreement of Locarno, the 
whole working of which depended on this, Germany ap- 
plied (in February 1926) for admission to the League, un- 
expected difficulties arose. For some years past, Spain and 
Brazil, who were members of the Council, had been hoping 
to obtain permanent seats on it. When the question was 
now raised of giving one to Germany, they felt that the time 
was ripe to demand the same advantage for themselves. 
Even Poland, who did not belong to the Council, began to 
agitate for equality with Germany. To many it looked as 
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though some movement were on foot to create in the Council 
an anti-German block of countries as a counterbalance to 
her. It also seemed significant that the Catholic Powers 
would have acquired a greatly increased influence in the 
Council if these changes had come about. 

Sweden, who had always held that, once admitted to the 
League, Germany ought to be given the same status as was 
enjoyed by the other Great Powers, considered the ques- 
tion to be of fundamental importance. She realized that, 
since the distribution of new places on the Council required 
a unanimous vote, her own attitude might be a deciding 
factor. The granting of permanent seats on the Council to 
States which did not actually occupy the same influential 
position as the Great Powers, would, Osten Unden (then 
Foreign Minister) said at Geneva, be a step in the wrong 
direction, and would, in the end, lead to an increase also 
in the number of non-permanent seats. The Council would 
finally become so numerous that it would no longer be able 
to maintain its standards of unanimous decision. After 
assuring itself of the support of Belgium and Uruguay, the 
Swedish government accordingly announced that it 'op- 
posed any agreement of a positive character regarding the 
reorganization of the Council, except the establishment of a 
permanent seat for Germany 3 (March 1926). 

The Commission that was appointed by the League 
to 'deal with Germany's application for admission proved 
unanimously in favour of it. The actual proceedings, how- 
ever, took a different line, as their great aim was to win 
universal sanction for an extension of the Council over and 
beyond that which was involved in Germany's entrance as a 
permanent member. Great Britain and France used all their 
influence to induce the Swedish and the German delegates 
to agree to this. The motion fell through, however, owing 
to their absolute refusal. At last a compromise was hit upon 
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by Belgium: Germany alone was to receive a permanent 
place, but another non-permanent seat was to be created 
simultaneously. With the introduction of this proposal, 
which was at once accepted by Great Britain and France, 
the idea of further permanent seats was definitely aban- 
doned. Sweden's chief point had been gained. She re- 
jected, however, the Belgium compromise as it would not 
secure the entrance of Germany to the League. This atti- 
tude was sharply criticized, and pressure was again brought 
to bear on Unden. Spain gave Sweden to understand that 
she would regard her refusal to admit her to the Council 
as an unfriendly act, and threatened to renounce a com- 
mercial treaty she had with Sweden. This was all of no 
avail. Unden merely replied that the most natural solution 
would be to leave the whole question to be dealt with by a 
committee after Germany's admission to the Council. 

Negotiations were now at their most critical stage. It 
was not easy for the leading powers on the Council to under- 
stand Sweden's objections to an extra non-permanent seat. 
Did Sweden, they asked, intend to oppose this suggestion 
even supposing Germany could be induced to accept it? 
The question was not altogether inapposite, for the German 
delegates defended their own attitude by reference to 
Sweden's. Sweden, for her part, fully realized the serious- 
ness of the situation. If the final decision of Germany's appli- 
cation were postponed, it would probably mean that this 
would be withdrawn, and thewhole peace work of Locarno 
would be thrown away. Nor was this the only danger. As 
long as Sweden had been opposing permanent seats, she had 
had a strong body of opinion behind her. The abandon- 
ment of that demand would have the effect of shattering her 
whole front. The respect that Sweden had won, on the other 
hand, might easily be changed to criticism, if she refused to 
adapt herself to any solution whatever of the difficulty. 
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How were these serious developments to be prevented, 
and how was a solution to be found that would conform to 
the requirements of both Germany and Sweden as well as 
of the leading powers on the Council? There seemed to be 
a possibility of achieving this, if a fresh Council election 
could be contrived without the establishment of new seats. 
Sweden began to weigh the feasibility and suitability of 
resigning her own non-permanent seat. To relinquish 
perhaps in favour of Poland a seat on the Council that 
would in any case lapse in a few months' time, ought not, 
her delegates thought, to be too great a sacrifice on Sweden's 
part. The disadvantage would be more than counter- 
balanced by Germany's entry. 

The German delegates now suggested, as an alternative, 
that two States should leave the Council altogether. When 
Gzeckoslovakia stated that she might follow Sweden's lead 
and withdraw likewise, this offer was gratefully accepted. A 
way seemed at last to have been found out of the dilemma. 
But, contrary to all expectations, Brazil now reiterated 
her demand for a permanent seat as the condition of her 
consent to Germany's entrance. There was, accordingly, 
nothing left but to postpone the whole question; but post- 
ponement on this particular ground was not, everybody 
felt, anything like so catastrophic as it would have been, if 
it had come about as a result of disagreement between 
Germany and the other Locarno powers. 

The final developments may be briefly summarized. 
There still was a strong sentiment in favour of increasing 
the number of non-permanent seats. Sweden, who had 
meanwhile won over Great Britain to her point of view, 
still maintained that any increase in the number of 
permanent seats on the Council would only weaken the 
position of the Assembly, and she, in common with Bel- 
gium, the Aigentine, and Uruguay, opposed the demands. 
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But the Council decided that when Germany was appointed 
a permanent member, the number of non-permanent seats 
should be raised to nine, and Sweden, while repeating that 
this would entail serious disadvantages, announced that in 
order to save the League, at this most severe crisis in its 
short history, she was prepared to adopt the decision. At 
the final session, in September 1926, Germany was, in 
accordance with the proposal, unanimously elected to a 
permanent seat on the Council, while the number of non- 
permanent members was fixed at nine. Thanks to the 
easing of the situation, brought about by Sweden's con- 
ciliatory action in March, Germany had thus, after all the 
delay, had her application granted a step which has un- 
doubtedly been of vital importance for the peace of the 
world. 

With her entry into the League of Nations, Sweden has 
definitely terminated her long isolation from European 
politics. She has begun once more to play her part in inter- 
national affairs. Being a small power she has not, it must 
be admitted, been able to accomplish nearly so much as 
might have been done by a larger State standing for the same 
ideas. Her example has, however, meant more than have 
her tangible contributions to the work at Geneva. Sweden's 
spirit of independence, combined with an attitude of im- 
partiality and disinterestedness, has pointed a way which 
may yet lead to the establishment of those high principles 
in which she has expressed an almost unbounded faith. 

During the Great War, the Scandinavian countries stood 
as a rock among the troubled waters which raged around 
them. Not only did they strenuously avoid embroilment 
in the cataclysms they set themselves with determination 
to elaborate a plan by which any recurrence of such dis- 
asters would be prevented. When, however, the peace at 
Versailles provided for the establishment of what was to be 
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a new world order, the northern States were hardly con- 
sulted. Yet, undaunted by this failure, they continued in 
their demands, and on ultimately joining the League of 
Nations, pledged themselves solemnly to strive to obtain 
the fullest and most complete application of the high ideals 
for which that institution stood. As a member of the Coun- 
cil of the League, Sweden has held a stronger hand than 
many of the others. She has unquestionably played it well, 
and her influence has been a steadying one in the workings 
and discussions of the League. By laying stress on the 
means already provided for, by taking a lead in the pro- 
motion of peaceful settlement of disputes through arbi- 
tration- and conciliation-agreements, by working for a 
fuller codification of the tenets of international practice, 
and by a fearless and unbiased independence of action, 
Sweden has', an American authority concludes, * taken a 
stand which has called forth admiration in many parts of 
the world.* 1 



HOME POLICY 



IT has been pointed out above how, at the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, Sweden, after repeated rebuffs, was led 
to abandon one by one her ambitious projects of expansion. 
Isolated from the Continent, she concentrated once more, 
as she had done on a former occasion, on internal restoration 
and consolidation. The immense advance made in this 
field by Sweden during the last century has been due 
primarily to two factors: the unprecedented growth of 
population during the first decades of the epoch, and the 

1 Eric G Bellquist, Some Aspects of Sweden's Recent Foreign Policy (1929). 
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industrialization of the country which, after a long prepara- 
tion, was making considerable progress towards its close. 

It has been noticed that periods of war are frequently 
followed by an abnormal rise in population. This was so in 
Sweden after the Napoleonic wars. Whereas during the 
decade 1801-10 the birth-rate had been only 2*04 per 1,000 
inhabitants, it rose in 182 1-30 to 1 1 -02. During the period 
1831-40 it was 8-32, and during the two following decades 
respectively 10-39 an d 10-36. During the 'forties Sweden's 
proportion of the total population of Europe rose from 
12-51 per i ,000 to 13*08, while in the 'seventies her total 
population increased to somewhat over 4 millions. 

But of the increase in population in the earlier part of the 
nineteenth century, the war was only one of the causes. 
An earlier and more fundamental one is to be found in 
the Enclosures Act, which had revolutionized agriculture 
during the latter part of the eighteenth century. By facilitat- 
ing the introduction of rational methods in the smaller 
farms, and by destroying the old village communities, this 
great work in striking contrast to the development in 
England paved the way for a spectacular increase in the 
rural population. The consequence was a previously un- 
dreamt-of expansion in agriculture. If at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century there had been only J hectare of 
arable land to every head of population, by the early 
eighteen-twenties, when as much as 300,000 hectares more 
of land had been laid under cultivation, there was precisely 
one hectare per person, notwithstanding the fact that the 
population had also been on the increase. This proportion 
was maintained. Vast areas of marsh-land were drained 
and turned arable, farmsteads were divided and reparti- 
tioned, small holdings were cut off or let out, crofts were 
set up, cabins were built, and tenant-farms established on 
the manorial estates that was the sum-total of Swedish 
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economic development during the first half of the nineteenth 
century*. After the middle of the century, the import of 
grain into Sweden was discontinued for the first time since 
her 'Period of Greatness'. By 1880, the arable land of 
Sweden had increased more than fourfold on the estimate 
for 1750, and the area per inhabitant was almost doubled. 

A development of this magnitude could not but have 
far-reaching consequences. Social unrest became more pro- 
nounced. As before long the country districts were in rela- 
tion to their then resources over-populated, the surplus 
population began to migrate, not only to other provinces, 
but to the towns. Thus, during the eighteen-forties, for 
the first time in the history of the country, the urban popula- 
tion increased more rapidly than the rural. Urban profes- 
sions came into their own; industry (in so far as it existed), 
handicrafts, home and foreign trade began at last to show 
a greater advance than agriculture. 

One result of this social revival was that a determined 
effort was made to improve the bad communications. 
With the population steadily on the increase, it became 
more than ever necessary to facilitate travel and inter- 
course. The great distances in this extensive, sparsely 
populated land a feature which had been to a certain 
extent accentuated by the agricultural revolution must 
be shortened and overcome. The first step was, following 
England's example, to build canals, for which Sweden with 
her many waterways and large lakes seemed particularly 
well adapted. In 1832 was opened the monumental work, 
the Gota canal, running through the lakes Vaner and Vat- 
ter in mid-Sweden and uniting the North Sea with the 
Baltic; and the highest hopes were entertained that this 
would develop into an international artery of the first im- 
portance. As the German customs unions had just closed 
England's continental trade route to Eastern Europe, there 
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seemed a prospect that the Swedish canal would take the 
place of this, and plans were even made in this connexion 
for establishing a free port on the island of Gotland. 

But while the finishing touches were being put to the 
last locks in 'the blue ribbon of Sweden', England was al- 
ready building her first ocean liners and her first railways. 
This was a warning that the great system of canals was in- 
adequate, that it had come too late. If Sweden had set 
about building railways in the eighteen-thirties, instead of 
leaving that until two decades later, her subsequent social 
history might perhaps have taken a different course; the 
increasing population might then, on reaching maturity, 
have found employment within the country instead of emi- 
grating as they began to do in the 'fifties and 'sixties, to 
other countries, principally to the New World, where the 
recent discoveries of gold acted as a further attraction. 
But Sweden lacked capital for such large-scale enterprises, 
and was unwilling to resort to foreign loans. 

The huge increase in population had also other aspects 
which are not without their interest here. 'When they 
reached school age, 5 says Gustaf Sundbarg, a prominent 
writer on Swedish national life, 'the hordes of children 
filled all the schools and made the problem of education 
acute. When they reached the age of military service, 
lEey over-filled all the camps and rendered the Crown 
suppKeslnsufficient. When they reached the age of bread- 
winning, they overflowed the trade-guilds and necessitated 
a freer trade-legislation without which such masses could 
never have been kept alive. Swelling to bursting point the 
class of "All Others' 9 , which was at that time outside the 
range of popular representation, they finally even shattered 
the composition of the four Estates.' 

Such is the statistician's account of the social develop- 
ment of Sweden during the nineteenth century, outlined 
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In classic brevity. When in the eighteen-twenties and 
'thirties throngs of children began to overrun the villages 
and towns , education became one of the burning questions 
of the day. A 'Great Education Committee' was appointed, 
composed of all the foremost men of the time, and after 
their preparatory investigation, elementary school educa- 
tion was established in Sweden in 1842 by a statute which 
enacted that there must be at least one elementary school 
in every parish. This movement towards organized popular 
education almost thirty years earlier than England sup- 
ported by the peasants themselves, was of fundamental im- 
portance to the people of Sweden. It gave an impulse to 
thought, and gave rise also to new demands. Side by side 
with this movement, energetic measures were taken to 
raise the level of technical instruction a Technological 
Institute, Institutes of Trade, Agriculture and Forestry, 
Mining Schools, and a Veterinary Institute were founded; 
while the first signs of the feminist movement began to ap- 
pear with the establishment of high schools for girls. In 1 845 
women were given equal rights of inheritance with men, 
and eighteen years later, unmarried women were declared 
legally responsible. In 1846 trade-guilds were finally abol- 
ished, the next year Sweden received her first poor law, and 
in 1864 a freer trade-legislation was inaugurated and new 
civil and criminal codes were drawn up. In the 'sixties and 
'seventies elementary education was still further extended 
on the initiative of F. F. Carlsson, the Minister of Educa- 
tion, and it has been further improved in the present day 
by the building of excellent preparatory schools (1918). 
Of recent years general interest in reading and in current 
events has been stimulated by a popular press. 

The factors mentioned above form, in conjunction with 
the dawning industrialization, the background for the 
awakening of the masses, the great nationally and socially 
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homogeneous popular movements whicn pervaded Swedish 
society throughout the century, and which were ultimately 
to result in an intensification of that 'class-circulation* 
to quote the phrase of the great philanthropist, Torsten 
Rudenschold which, always present to some extent, is 
more than ever active in the democratic Sweden of to-day. 

Foremost among these movements must be mentioned 
the Nonconformist religious movements which reached 
Sweden in the eighteen-twenties and 'thirties from England, 
where by this time the industrial revolution had reached 
its zenith. It is significant that the man who may be said 
to have been the pioneer, both in these movements and in 
industrialization, was a Scotsman. Samuel Owen brought 
with him to Sweden not only her first steam-engine, but 
also Methodist workmen and preachers. Those traditions 
of industry, thrift, and saving which regularly character- 
ized all these reformed Church movements were main- 
tained unabated in Sweden, where they grew up hand in 
hand with the development of industry from the imple- 
ment and handicraft stage to that of machine and factory. 
The English Methodist, George Scott, who accompanied 
Owen, became the leader of this first nonconformist move- 
ment, and was succeeded by C. O. Rosenius. Even in the 
ranks of the State Church a reawakening began to take 
place. A national Evangelical institution started working 
in free association with this body, and at the close of the 
'seventies the Swedish Missionary Society was founded by 
P. P. Waldenstrom. This soon came to be the largest of the 
nonconformist societies, with a membership of 110,000 
adults and 60,000 children. 

The immediate result of this religious awakening was that 
the State Church began to abandon its former attitude of 
intolerance. The obnoxious Conventicle Law of 1 726 went 
by the board in 1859, and the imposition of penalties for 
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deserting the Evangelical faith, or exile for joining heretical 
faiths, was discontinued. Members of other faiths than the 
Lutheran might henceforth organize their own congre- 
gations and enjoy complete religious freedom. 

The temperance movement was another cog in the ever- 
moving class-circulation. The drink evil had indeed, 
particularly among the peasants, assumed such alarming 
proportions in the first decades of the century that the physi- 
cal and moral stamina of the nation were seriously impaired. 
After the wars, the flood of gin which poured out over the 
land from innumerable stills was like a devastating deluge, 
and excuses and arguments for liberal indulgence were 
plentiful. Patriotic men began to take alarm at the situation, 
and raised their voices in warning against the doom which 
threatened the nation unless it returned to sobriety. A 
temperance society the first of its kind in any land was 
formed; but if the crusade was to become effective, it 
needed a leader stirred by a mighty indignation and pos- 
sessed of fiery eloquence. In 1834 this leader appeared in 
Peter Wieselgren. No martial hero ever achieved greater 
victories for his people than did this peasant's son from 
Smiland. Wieselgren was besieged with appeals from all 
parts of the country to lend his assistance in the fight against 
the drink evil. No fewer than 470 temperance organiza- 
tions were formed with a combined membership of over 
100,000, and in 1860 the movement attained its goal 
the abolition of stills in private houses. The demand for 
legislation to curb the evil then became insistent, and eco- 
nomic and industrial factors appeared as further allies 
to the advocates of temperance. 

On the heels of this older temperance movement came 
the modern, organized one. It was evident during the 
prosperous years of the 'seventies that there was still a con- 
siderable amount of drunkenness in the land. The new 
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streams of influence, coming from America, were in favour 
of total prohibition of intoxicating liquor. Various socie- 
ties were formed in Sweden on the pattern of the Order of 
Good Templars: among others a National Order of Tem- 
plars, the Temperance Society Verdandi, Sweden's Blue 
Ribbon Association, the White Ribbon, and the Temper- 
ance Society of Swedish Students. The ground had been 
prepared for these triumphs not only by the close racial ties 
connecting Sweden with the Anglo-Saxon countries, but 
still more by the influence of Anglo-American nonconfor- 
mist movements, and by the tendency, fostered by those 
who had emigrated, to favour American popular culture. 
The Order of Good Templars reached Sweden just in time 
to avail itself of the extended communications and to pro- 
vide a substitute for family and social life, at a time when 
the broad mass of the people was exceptionally restless. It 
gathered up countless individuals who had come to grief 
in life through abuse of spirits, and taught them self-respect, 
enterprise, and the duties of citizenship. Many of its mem- 
bers rose by degrees into the lower middle class, from which 
their children in their turn could climb to higher levels. 1 

From the temperance societies, the young industrial 
labourers passed on to the trade unions which began to be 
formed towards the close of the nineteenth century, and in 
this way democratic and socialistic influences were in turn 
brought to bear on the temperance organizations. We are 
thus led on by natural stages to the latest, most fundamental 

1 Much has also been done by legislation during the past few decades to 
lower and restrict the consumption of intoxicating liquors. The most impor- 
tant measure has been the law of 1917 concerning the sale of alcoholic 
drinks. According to this scheme, drafted by Ivan Bratt, persons who over- 
indulge in alcohol are deprived of the right to purchase it. The allowance 
for those who are entitled to purchase is strictly limited, and they all 
receive an individual 'pass-book 7 without which they cannot buy either 
spirits or wine. The regulation has considerably reduced the amount of 
drunkenness in Sweden. 
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social movement in Sweden the Labour Movement. But 
before embarking upon this it is necessary to give a rough 
outline of its background the industrialization of Sweden 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. 

If a Swede from the middle of the eighteenth century 
could have returned to life in the middle of the nineteenth, 
he would certainly have found much to astonish him, but on 
the whole would have felt that everything ran on much the 
same general lines as before. Agriculture would still have 
been the principal occupation; the towns would have in- 
creased to only a negligible extent, and communications 
have been almost as faulty as before. But if he had come 
back again twenty or thirty years later, he would hardly 
have known himself. The industrialization of Sweden did 
not begin until the 'sixties and 'seventies about the same 
time as in Germany but once it began, it spread with 
extraordinary rapidity. 

The lateness of this industrialization had both good and 
evil aspects. Sweden was able to learn from the experience 
of other countries: her factories were established, not in the 
towns, but close to the mines all over the country. Thus the 
dirt and squalor of industrialization was to some extent 
avoided, and the bonds which united the industrial worker 
and the peasant were preserved. But the delay had other 
consequences. If industrialization had begun only a few 
decades earlier, Sweden would probably have been able 
to retain within her own borders the surplus population 
which was just entering manhood in the 'fifties and 'sixties. 
Instead, this was compelled, for reasons already indicated, 
to emigrate. The first phase of the Swedish emigration to 
North America numerically the largest Swedish national 
movement of the nineteenth century began about the 
middle of the 'sixties. There were also other reasons for 
this movement: class-distinctions were now an unpleasant 
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reality, and the c upper classes 5 assumed a very patronizing 
tone towards those they regarded as their inferiors. Dis- 
satisfaction with the formality and worldliness of the State 
Church was also rife, as has already been suggested. When 
therefore general conscription on the Prussian model began 
to loom in the offing, many tried to escape this irksome duty 
by emigration. The opportunity which the Homestead 
Act offered to the emigrants to get free land, the rivalry of 
States and railroads for settlers in America, the competition 
of steamship companies which led them to send numerous 
agents to Sweden in order to extol the greatness and wealth 
of America and help the emigrants on their way all these 
factors', says the American historian Stomberg, 'were espe- 
cially effective in giving impetus to the Swedish emigration 
movement, which reached its peak in the 'eighties with half 
a million emigrants/ The movement continued, in spite 
of many endeavours to check it, almost unabated until the 
outbreak of the World War. There are now in the United 
States over i| million Swedes and descendants of Swedes, 
whose various activities as American citizens reflect honour 
on their mother country. In John Ericsson, the famous in- 
ventor of the Monitor, they have given their greatest thank- 
offering for the shelter they have received in the New World. 

This emigration-fever was an indication that the eco- 
nomic isolation of Sweden was drawing to a close. It was 
only natural that when Sweden began to prepare herself, 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century, to reassume 
her rightful place in world affairs and world competition, 
much stored-up 'Wanderlust' should be set free among these 
descendants of the Vikings. When the dams were burst 
both from within and from without, the stream quickly 
overflowed its banks, bringing with it fresh impulses from 
the West to all the other national movements. 

It has been observed that the eighteen-fifties represent a 
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milestone in world economics, marking as they do the 
beginning of a new era in the production of gold. The 
period which began with Columbus 5 s discovery of America 
may be said to have ended about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century; the discovery of gold in Australia and 
California marks the beginning of the period in which we 
ourselves have grown up, and which was only interrupted 
by the World War of 1914-18. The chief difference was an 
increase in enterprise, in speculation. The expressions of 
economic life became tremendous, world-embracing. The 
building of railways was no longer restricted to western 
Europe and North America it extended simultaneously 
to Asia, Africa, South America, and Australia. All eco- 
nomic activity assumed proportions of which no one had 
ever dreamt before. 

World capital, seeking fields of employment in the re- 
motest corners of the globe, began to consider the possibili- 
ties of Sweden. Sweden now overcame her former scruples, 
and took up a foreign loan of some ten millions in order to 
begin the building of the long-delayed railways a move 
for which the chief credit belongs to Nils Ericson, a brother 
of John Ericsson. Sweden's economic isolation was thus 
definitely ended. The whole spirit inspiring her industry 
changed, and the former diffidence was replaced by a soar- 
ing optimism to which no bounds seemed set. It was 
now that the lines were laid down on which the modern 
development of Sweden's timber industry and timber ex- 
port trade was to run. The export of planks and boards, 
which during the period 1841-50 had amounted to only 
362,000 cubic metres per annum, had increased by 1856 
to over a million. The prime cause of this magnificent in- 
crease was the growing English demand for wooden articles, 
which induced that country in 1 85 1 to lower her tariffs very 
considerably. In Sweden herself export duties were abol- 
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ished in 1857, and after that, one measure followed after 
another for the liberation of commerce. The whole timber 
industry was revolutionized by the introduction of steam 
saw-mills, which could be placed at will at the shipping 
centres and need not, like the former water saw-mills, be set 
up where there happened to be a waterfall. In the matter 
of transport, steam ships began now also to replace the 
old, slow, sailing ships. 

In the mining industry this was also an epoch-making 
period. The Bessemer method was developed and made of 
practicable application by G. F. Goransson the founder 
in 1862 of Sandviken's Iron Works and by his engineers, 
after Bessemer himself had abandoned hope. But with true 
Nordic improvidence, Goransson neglected to take out 
a patent for his discovery, whereupon the chief profits of 
it went to the English mining industry. Foreign trade 
and commerce also went up by leaps and bounds, and con- 
nexions with England, the principal importer of Swedish 
wood, began to outstrip those with Germany. This situa- 
tion has remained permanent; the greater part of Swedish 
exports still go to England, most of her imports come from 
Germany. Telegraphic communication was now also intro- 
duced, and a standard rate of postage. 

During the eighteen-sixties the industrial development 
reached its climax. A sort of official seal was put upon this 
by the commercial treaty which Sweden concluded in 1865 
with France, in which she definitely adopted the principle 
of free trade. Reasoning by analogy, the Swedes expected 
free trade to bring to their country the same astounding 
economic progress that it had brought to England. This 
hope seemed also likely to be fulfilled for some time; but 
gradually it began to come home to the Swedes that what 
was good for a nation like England, with vast capital at its 
disposal, colonies and markets in every part of the globe, 
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and with a great industrial organization, might not be so 
profitable for a comparatively poor country like Sweden. 
In England, moreover, the agricultural class had now be- 
come small in proportion to the industrial; in Sweden, the 
former still comprised the largest portion of the people. 

It must be admitted, however, that during the 'sixties 
and 'seventies this majority was rapidly declining. Agri- 
culture, one-sidedly developed, was no longer able to keep 
pace with the increasing demand for food. After about 
1880 the population in the agricultural districts, instead 
of increasing, began to decrease. During the 'eighties 
when, thanks to improved communications, Europe was 
flooded with enormous quantities of cheap Russian and 
American grain the position of Swedish agriculture was 
positively desperate; and, after endless debates, it was de- 
cided to resort once more to protective tariffs. It is only of 
recent years that Swedish agriculture has attained a rela- 
tively high level again, and it can now well stand compari- 
son with that of Denmark. 

As agriculture sank in importance, industry stepped into 
its place and became the principal means of livelihood at 
home. It was in the industrial towns that the population 
now began to increase most rapidly. At the present day, 
industry occupies about 50 per cent, of the population. 
Thus the way was prepared for the dawn of the great in- 
dustrial age which began in the 'nineties, and which was, 
in the course of little more than a decade, to provide the 
land with numerous industries some of them, such as the 
timber, paper, and machinery industries, of considerable 
extent and also with a developed banking system and a 
new merchant fleet. Soon Sweden stood in the front rank 
of timber-exporting countries; as much as 22 per cent, of 
the international trade in raw timber belongs to Sweden. 
Other natural resources were also exploited. The gre^t ore- 
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fields in Norrland Gellivare and Kirunavara of which 
the State shares the ownership with the Grangesberg- 
Oxelosund Co., began to be worked and ore to be exported, 
principally through the harbour of Narvik in Norway. At 
the present time Sweden is estimated to possess 10 per cent, 
of the iron resources of Europe and 5 per cent, of those of the 
whole world. The development of electricity not least 
during the World War has also provided a means of 
employing the great waterfalls. Ninety per cent, of the 
developed turbine horse-power of the falls is now used for 
electrical energy, which also can be transported to the 
other Scandinavian countries. Y 

Such is, in brief outline, the background to the latest 
popular movement of major importance the Labour 
Movtment. The first big strike took place in Sweden as 
early as 1879 significantly enough, in a sawmill district. 
Two years later, the first trade union was organized on 
the initiative of August Palm, who after a few years, with a 
capital of six pounds, also founded the newspaper Social 
Demokrateri) a paper which three decades later became a 
government organ. The Swedish Labour Movement would 
never, however, have become what it is had it not, almost 
from the beginning, had Hjalmar Branting for its leader 
and adviser. In this capacity he had, indeed, few equals. 
Branting's conviction that calm discussion and a wise exer- 
cise of the franchise were the only sound means for attaining 
economic freedom and social recognition for the labouring 
classes', has largely determined the trend of the whole 
movement. 

The separate groups of socialists in Sweden were organ- 
ized nationally in 1889. Whereas the immediate predeces- 
sors to these organizations, the temperance and noncon- 
formist movements, had come into being under strong 
Anglo-Saxon influence, the ideals of the Labour Movement 
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were borrowed from Germany and were strongly coloured 
by the Marxian, materialistic view of life. But fundamen- 
tally the main objects of the three movements have been 
the same: to promote the social and economic advance of 
previously backward classes of society. Perhaps in no other 
country, with the exception of Great Britain, have they 
attracted so many adherents or won themselves such a posi- 
tion as in Sweden. Swedish socialism, like that of England, 
has been characterized less by theoretical speculation in the 
German style than by common sense and a strong realistic 
bent. The administration of the trade unions became as 
important a school for the workers as that of the parish had 
once been for the peasants, for in Sweden (as in England) 
the unions have formed the nucleus of the Labour Move- 
ment. The Swedish labourer, who at first had felt himself 
torn up from the soil without firm foothold in the urban 
communities, has, as the leaders of the movement intended 
from the first that he should, become more and more incor- 
porated in the life of the community. Another factor that 
has greatly contributed to this desirable end has been the 
growth of the Co-operative Societies. These have now 
about 900 branches and a membership of 250,000, drawn 
chiefly from the agricultural and labouring classes. 

In proportion to the total number of industrial workers, 
the trade unions of Sweden are larger than in any other 
country in Europe: there are about 4,000 unions, organized 
in about fifty trade guilds, with 400,000 members. Their 
power has also proved proportionate to their numerical 
strength. It was not long before a clash took place between 
them and the employers of labour. These, who had since 
1902 also been organized into a union, had found the bad 
times following the international crisis of 1907 a sufficient 
reason for refusing to grant further increases of wages, and 
in 1909 threatened the men with a general lock-out if the 
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disagreements were not adjusted on acceptable terms with- 
in a certain period. The National Labour Union accepted 
the challenge, and a general strike was called. From July 
to September 1909 the wheels of industry stood still over 
the whole country. But to the lasting credit of the 
Swedish workers be it said that no acts of violence whatso- 
ever were committed. Ultimately the men agreed to return 
to work on practically the old terms. They had thus been 
defeated on the issue at stake, but their admirable calmness 
and reasonableness throughout the crisis were, in fact, 
equivalent to a great moral victory. It had now become 
clear to all parties that the necessary work of reform could 
only be accomplished by legislation, and this was at once 
set in train. The position of the Swedish Labour Movement 
has since then grown steadily stronger and stronger, and 
that not simply by reason of its numerical size, for its atti- 
tude has been characterized all through by restraint and 
good sense, while, in spite of the geographical proximity 
to Russia, it has on the whole kept free of Bolshevism. It 
deserves mention that the socialist government which was 
called to office in 1920 under the leadership of Branting, 
was the first in Europe to attain that position by exclusively 
legal means. 

Much has also been done for the protection of workers by 
legislation, and laws have been passed concerning precau- 
tions to be taken against accidents and disease resulting 
from working conditions, concerning restriction of working 
hours, and social insurance. When disagreements arise, 
mediators or mediatory commissions are appointed by the 
State. A general pension system was also adopted in 1913, , 
covering both disability and old age annuities. All pros- 
pective beneficiaries under this law between the ages of 
sixteen and sixty-five contribute a certain sum annually 
according to their income, the community and the State 
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contributing similarly a certain fixed proportion. Any in- 
dividual may also increase his benefits by availing himself 
of a supplementary system, membership of which is volun- 
tary. Thus the situation described by Gustav Sundbarg in 
1905 has been brought to an end. 'Now that they have 
reached old age', he had written, 'they are filling to over- 
flowing the poor-houses and charitable institutions, and 
making the questions of sick insurance and old age pensions 
urgent. 9 These questions have been solved the anguish 
and humiliation formerly associated with life in the poor- 
houses has been eliminated, and conditions in the 'old 
people's homes* rendered far more pleasant than ever be- 
fore. With this, the last ripple has died out from the tidal 
wave caused by the growth of population in the first half 
of the nineteenth century. 1 Thus Sweden has endeavoured, 
by way of legislation, to bridge over the glaring contrasts 
between her different classes of society. The results may be 
called happy, and it is earnestly to be hoped that they will 
not be counteracted by the evil effects of the present world 
depression. 

II 

The fundamental changes which, under pressure of the 
increase of population and the dawn of the industrial era, 
had taken place in Swedish society during the nineteenth 
century, were reflected before long in the administrative 
departments. The internal question which overshadowed 
all others during the period 1809-65, and which agitated 
Conservatives as well as Liberals, was: how was popular 
representation to be reorganized so as to satisfy all the new 
demands of the day? 

It had been apparent from the very first meeting of the 

1 The birth-rate had begun to fall even earlier than this, and at the present 
time it scarcely exceeds that of France. 
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Riksdag under the new constitution that the old represen- 
tation by Estates no longer represented the growing popu- 
lation fairly. The members of the 'Estate of Peasants', for 
instance, were already more numerous than those of any 
of the three higher Estates, and contributed one-sixth of the 
royal grant. Many people were therefore in favour of drop- 
ping this form of representation, which seemed to have out- 
lived its usefulness. But the proposal which was put for- 
ward in 1815 for a new system was not adopted, and after 
that, all thought of a thorough reform in this respect was 
dropped for some years to come, nothing more than partial 
reforms being attempted. 

. The campaign was resumed with a 'proposal for an alter- 
ation in the national representation 3 which was put for- 
ward in 1830 by the leaders of the Liberals, Johan Gabriel 
Richert and C. H. Anckarsvard. The Richert-Anckar- 
svard proposal really a disguised one-chamber system 
was largely incorporated in the next proposal, which the 
Estates in 1841 allowed to stand over until the following 
Riksdag. At this, however the first Riksdag under the 
Liberal Oskar I (1844-5) t* 16 proposal was crushed by 
the opposition of the two higher Estates, and after that it 
was left to the Crown to solve the problem. 

The Grown proposal, framed under stress of the Euro- 
pean revolutions of 1848, was much more democratic in 
spirit. But it was unfavourably received by both Liberals 
and Conservatives, and was at length definitely rejected by 
the latter in 1851. After that, all attempts at a sweeping 
reform were abandoned for another decade, and the par- 
tial patching up of the old garment was resumed. This 
protracted consideration of the question since 1809, up- 
wards of fifty different proposals had seen the light of day 
had at least the advantage that they ensured a thorough 
examination of all its aspects. When at length, under 
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pressure of the tremendous material expansion of the 'fifties 
and 'sixties and the resulting revival of the long dormant 
communal life, people began to realize that the question 
would not brook any further delay, Sweden had at least a 
firm foundation on which to build. 

In general, the various proposals had agreed on one 
point, that representation by Estates ought to be replaced 
by a two-chamber system a First Chamber, elected from 
the landed gentry, and a more democratically composed 
Second Chamber. Opinions had differed chiefly as to the 
composition of these chambers. It was particularly diffi- 
cult to choose satisfactory electoral bodies to appoint the 
First Chamber, for in spite of some signs of revival among 
the communal institutions, these still remained in a some- 
what undeveloped condition. 

The first thing was, therefore, to reform these institutions. 
In 1850 the Estates demanded unanimously that a draft 
should be prepared for a statute regulating the landsting, 
and in 1862 after a thorough investigation by a special 
committee, the municipal laws were passed which, with 
certain modifications, remain in force to-day. In this way 
local rallying-points were created, and these could not but 
give further strength to the demand for a corresponding 
reorganization of popular representation. This had also 
been rendered all the more urgent by the fact that the posi- 
tion of the two highest Estates the Nobility and the Clergy 
had been seriously undermined by reforms which had 
already taken place in various social fields. 

The man who now assumed the leadership was the 
Liberal Prime Minister, Louis de Geer, Sweden's 'Lord 
Grey of the Reform Bill'. The economic developments, he 
maintained, necessitated corresponding political reforms. 
He proposed that the representatives of the people should 
be chosen by collective vote and divided into two chambers: 
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town and country should, by reason of the different organi- 
zation of their administration and legislation, hold sepa- 
rate elections. The right to vote and the right to stand for 
election were to be determined by a fairly high qualifica- 
tion an income of 800 riksdaler a year or the possession 
of real estate thereby reserving these privileges for those 
who were considered to have sufficient time and indepen- 
dence to take an active part in political life. That the long 
experience of the past might not be wasted, the old regu- 
lations of parliamentary procedure were to be as far as 
possible retained. 

De Geer's proposals were laid before the Riksdag in 1863 
and, after heated debates, adopted by the four Estates in 
1865. 

When, in 1867, the Riksdag assembled under the new 
conditions, it was evident that the preponderance of power 
lay as De Geer had intended it should with the middle 
classes. The First Chamber was now indeed e an almost 
more aristocratic assembly than the House of the Nobles 
itself 5 , but in the Second Chamber it was the peasants who 
predominated. This was the logical development. Agri- 
culture still provided occupation for three-quarters of the 
population of the country. During the Era of Liberty and 
the Gustavian Era, the Nobility and Clergy had enjoyed 
political ascendancy; under Karl Johan and Oskar I, it had 
been the Liberal Estate of the bourgeoisie. Now at last the 
turn had come to the Fourth Estate to taste the pleasures of 
power, and the Agrarian Party which was formed in 1868 
directed the home policy of Sweden for two whole decades. 
As to the effect of the new method of representation on 
the government, this was naturally made far more depen- 
dent on the Riksdag. As early as the eighteen-twenties, the 
Liberal Fredrik von Schwerin had advocated a political 
'system' on the pattern of the English one. The depart- 
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mental reform of the year 1840 had considerably strength- 
ened the connexion between government and administra- 
tion, and the two were brought still closer together by the 
new enactments in 1860 and 1866, permitting members of 
the government to take part in the deliberations of the 
two Chambers, whether they were members of the Riksdag 
or not. It thus became a far more serious matter now for 
any government measure to be defeated. The transference 
of power was further accentuated when in 1876 the old 
office of Lord High Chancellor (Justitiestatsminister) was 
replaced by a political Prime Minister. The Crown now 
found it advisable to pay more regard to the wishes of the 
Riksdag concerning the appointment of ministers, and 
the rise of the Posse ministry of 1880-3 was regarded as a 
parliamentary precedent in this respect. 

But scarcely could the rearguard of the middle classes 
begin to make use of its newly acquired power in order to 
gratify its own ambitions, before a fresh stratum of the 
people of Sweden began to agitate for a share in the govern- 
ment of the kingdom. These were the industrial workers, 
whose number and importance had grown enormously in 
proportion with the material advance and reorganization 
of the country. 

It was certainly true that, as the value of money sank, so 
the number of Swedish citizens who came above the 'money 
level' of 1865 increased year by year. But still in 1 890 only 
one-quarter of the adult male population had the franchise. 
It was argued with more and more insistence that money 
ought not to form the standard of human values. When, 
towards the close of the century, as a consequence of Rus- 
sia's menacing policy in Finland, the question of extending 
military service was discussed, all parties began to reflect 
that an increase in the duties of citizenship ought to bring 
with it increased privileges in the form of universal suf- 
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frage. It was argued that it was of the greatest Importance 
for all members of society to realize the responsibilities, and 
benefit by the experience, that participation in political 
life has to offer. 

But if all were agreed as to the necessity for universal 
suffrage, opinions differed greatly as to the right method of 
introducing it. The Conservatives took fright at the idea 
of election by majority, fearing that to allow the member for 
any constituency to be determined by the greatest number 
of votes would simply be to give all power to the workers. 
They hoped, however, that proportional representation, by 
which all parties in the constituency were allowed to return 
a certain number of members, would provide a means of 
preserving the political preponderance of the middle classes 
and the peasantry. 

Not until the disturbing Union conflicts had terminated 
with the separation of Norway in 1905 was the government 
free to devote its undivided attention to the question of 
representation. The Cabinet which the Liberal leader, Karl 
Staaff, was called upon to form in that year was the first 
Radical government of Sweden in the modern sense of the 
word. It took as its chief task the solution of the suffrage 
question. 

Staaff the 'Campbell-Bannerman' of Sweden and an 
ardent though somewhat rigid interpreter of the British 
parliamentary system held the view that a Second Cham- 
ber based on universal suffrage ought to occupy the same 
position of authority in the Riksdag as did the House of 
Commons in the British Parliament. An unreformed First 
Chamber would develop similarly into a politically de- 
generate Upper House. A strong ministry would look for 
support in its struggle against the refractory First Chamber 
to a favourable majority in the Second Chamber. The king, 
in accordance with the demands of parliamentarism, was 

*xw Ee 
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never to give expression to any other political opinion than 

that which \vas represented by his cabinet. 

This proposition, based upon election by the majority, 
was brought forward by Staaff in 1906, but rejected by the 
First Chamber. Staaff then wished, as a matter of principle, 
to break down this resistance by an appeal to the people in 
the form of fresh elections to the popular chamber. But the 
Crown-Prince Regent regarded this step unfavourably; 
the government resigned, and was succeeded by a Conser- 
vative cabinet under Arvid Lindman. 

After further heated discussions, the question of repre- 
sentation was now settled by a compromise. Lindman's 
proposal, which was sanctioned in 1907 and definitely 
adopted in 1909, was not complicated by any parliamen- 
tary side-issue of the nature indicated above. The Second 
Chamber was to be based on general suffrage, but this was 
to be combined with proportional representation in such a 
way that each party was represented according to its own 
strength. The possibility of using electioneering methods 
to create a majority in the Second Chamber which did not 
correspond to an actual majority among the electors, was 
thus rendered extremely remote. At the same time the 
position of the First Chamber was strengthened by giving 
it a more democratic foundation. 

The elections to the Second Chamber in 1908 resulted, 
however, in a victory for the Left, and a fierce struggle 
broke out between this Chamber and the Conservative 
government. It became obvious now that no government 
could hope to rule the kingdom that did not enjoy the com- 
plete support of the majority of the electors, and did not 
work in complete co-operation with their representatives 
in the Riksdag. At the first election after the adoption of 
Lindman's reform measures in 1911, the Conservatives 
sustained a severe defeat. Staaff was restored once more 
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to the office of Prime Minister. He made it now his one 
obj ect to introduce an unreserved parliamentarism. For the 
future it was to be the majority in the Second Chamber that 
determined the constitution of the Government, thus ensur- 
ing that the will expressed by the majority of the people at 
the elections would be faithfully reflected by the government. 

Some account has already been given of how the growing 
uncertainty of the European situation about this time forced 
Sweden also to look to her defences, and how King Gustav's 
intervention in 1914 resulted in a constitutional crisis. The 
ministry of Hammarskjold that was then appointed to cover 
the king's position and solve the problem of defence, un- 
deniably represented a break in 'parliamentary evolution'. 
But when the party leaders, Staaff and Branting, clearly 
realizing the necessity on the outbreak of war for internal 
harmony, promised it their support, it acquired a certain 
parliamentary character, and retained its position undis- 
puted for three whole years. Not until a coalition govern- 
ment on a broad democratic basis, incorporating all the 
most advanced spirits of the Left, came into being in 191 7, 
was there a return to pre-war constitutional development. 
The principle of the equality of the Chambers on a demo- 
cratic basis was finally established when in 1918-21 this 
government, under the influence of the revolutionary dis- 
turbances following the World War, laid down the prin- 
ciples of equal and universal suffrage including even muni- 
cipalities and provincial assemblies, thus further democra- 
tizing the bodies which were responsible for the return of 
members to the First Chamber. 

In 1918 political suffrage was granted also to women 
(married women had had municipal suffrage since 1862). 
A battle that had been raging ever since 1 884 had thus been 
won, and the whole adult population of Sweden was declared 
politically responsible. 
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Since the constitutional 'revision' of 1918-21, the crown- 
ing effort of democracy, the tendency in Sweden, as else- 
where and not least in Great Britain, has been to diverge 
from parliamentary lines. In proportion as new social 
classes have attained political influence, it has proved diffi- 
cult to restrict the multiplication of varying shades of poli- 
tical opinion sufficiently to enable two parties on which 
the British parliamentary system is still nominally based 
to represent all the different interests and ideas of a demo- 
cratic electorate. In Sweden various methods have been 
tried of solving the difficulty, which may not be without 
interest for British readers. 

One of them has been based on the old principle that the 
government should represent a parliamentary majority. 
Parties that together command such a majority may unite 
to form an organized coalition, composed of the leading 
men in the parties concerned. This solution undoubtedly 
offers excellent opportunities for the frank discussion of 
difficulties; for conferences can be held in close contact 
with the administrative apparatus, and free from complica- 
tions which may too often arise when party leaders give 
public expression to their opinions. 

The second solution has been based on the principle that 
a ministry should be drawn from one party only. The draw- 
back is, however, that the greater harmony within the 
government is bought at the price of a weaker and more 
uncertain support in parliament. This minority government 
has, of late years, been the most usual solution of the prob- 
lem in Sweden. Witness the ministries of Branting, 1920, 
1921-3, 1924-5; of Trygger, 1923-4; of Sandier, 1925-6; 
and of Ekman, 1926-8. 

Apart from these attempts at a parliamentary solution, 
Sweden has of late years also experimented with more or 
less pronounced 'governments of civil servants*. Examples 
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of this type are the ministries of De Geer, 1920-1, and von 
Sydow, 1921. Behind the formation of the last type of 
government there seems to have been an uneasy feeling 
of doubt whether after all the complicated and unwieldy 
organ of old-type democratic government was the most 
appropriate instrument in this highly mechanized and 
rapidly moving age. 

Now that the Swedish people has come into full posses- 
sion of its long-desired heritage universal suffrage, a 
thoroughly democratic constitution, and parliamentary 
government politics no longer make such an exclusive 
claim upon its attention as they did during the transitional 
period 1905-21. Local affairs begin now thanks to 
modern communications, the results of which are rather 
centripetal than centrifugal more and more to occupy the 
attention of the Riksdag. This body seems, indeed, as a 
clear-sighted English observer has remarked, c to perform 
the duties required of it with so little friction and fuss that 
changes in the government or the alignment of parties are 
matters of no great concern to the rest of the community'. 
The future development of Swedish political life will per- 
haps be along the lines of co-operation between the steady, 
unchanging civil service and some form of government by 
the people. 



SWEDEN OF TO-DAY 

As soon as the people of Sweden had succeeded in putting 
its house in order, it began in an ever-increasing degree to 
turn its attention to other and very different tasks. What 
has perhaps set its stamp on the Sweden of to-day more 
than any other factor is the creation of vast, world-wide 
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industrial enterprises, built up on the foundation of the 

natural resources of the country its forests and its mines. 

Sweden has indeed been singularly fortunate in possess- 
ing these resources. During the past twenty-five years, and 
particularly since the Great War, there has been a steadily 
increasing demand for the commodities which she is best 
able to produce: high-grade steel and the ore for making 
it, paper, especially in the form of newsprint, and wood- 
pulp, particularly the chemical varieties used in the manu- 
facture of artificial silk. The utilization of waterfalls to 
generate electric power has enabled Swedish industry to 
compete on more or less equal terms with the industries of 
countries which have ample coal supplies at their disposal. 
The country has, indeed, benefited enormously from hav- 
ing left its fullest industrial development until the coming 
of the electrical age, for it now has the advantage of working 
with the most up-to-date and economical equipment. 

The natural wealth of the country is not, however, the 
only factor to which Sweden owes her present position. 
Ever since the days of Polhem and Swedenborg, the Swedes 
have been noted for their extraordinary inventiveness in 
the technical field. The fruits of this special gift are to be 
seen in a long list of inventions, and in the vast ramifications 
of great joint-stock companies which have made Sweden an 
economic power in the outer world so far as well-organized 
production, skilful workmanship, and superior quality of 
material are concerned. Much has been due here to the 
inspired leadership of a few brilliant men, without whose 
services these imposing results could never in any circum- 
stances have been achieved. 

Among these companies may be mentioned the General 
Swedish Electric Company (ASEA), the largest electro- 
technical firm in northern Europe, established in 1883. 
Being also chief partner in the Ljungstrom Swedish Tur- 
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bine Company, this firm has a number of affiliated foreign 
companies. The chief products of the L. M. Ericsson Tele- 
phone Company 3 refounded in 1 9 1 8, are known all over the 
world, and consist principally in all kinds of telephone 
materials, electrical cables and wires, telegraphic appara- 
tus, and electric meters. The standard of production is 
very high, and there are eight branch factories outside 
Sweden. Stockholm itself possesses more telephones per 
capita than any other city in the world. The manufacture 
of Swedish self-adjusting ball-bearings, the invention of 
Sven Wingquist, has also given rise to a large industry with 
several branch factories abroad, and representatives in 
practically every civilized country. Perhaps the most in- 
genious of all Swedish inventions in thelastfew decades,and 
one for which the originator, Gustaf Dalen, was awarded 
the Nobel Prize, has been the sun-valve for beacon-lights. 
It is manufactured by the Swedish Gas Accumulator Com- 
pany (AGA), which has branches both in the United 
States and in France. The Electrolux Company, estab- 
lished in 1910 for the manufacture and export of electrical 
apparatus, principally vacuum cleaners and refrigerators, 
has attracted great attention lately in the international 
market, as has also the cream-separator industry of De la 
Val. The Swedish Match Manufacturing Company, estab- 
lished in 1917, was when at the height of its development 
the largest enterprise of its kind in the world, controlling 
more than one-third of the world's total output. It pre- 
sented, in fact, a Swedish counterpart to the "cotton in- 
dustry in England, which became the first great industry 
of the world notwithstanding the fact that it had to fetch 
its raw material from overseas, and to rely on its own merits 
only in its struggle against foreign competition. 

Foreign trade has multiplied fivefold since 1870, and 
Sweden has been brought into closer contact with other 
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continents by her new trans-oceanic shipping lines. The 
rapid development of the Swedish-American-Mexican, the 
North Star, the Swedish East Asiatic, and the Swedish- 
American lines, has been due above all to the skill and fore- 
sight of Axel Johnson and Dan Brostrom. A development 
of particular importance to Sweden has been the steam 
ferry service which was established in 1909, connecting her 
with Germany. 

Since the spacious days of their various expansions, the 
Swedes have never, an English authority has observed, 
been quite able to regard themselves as a small nation. 
With the fall of the Baltic Empire, their political ambitions 
seemed, for a long time, to have fallen into torpor. But after 
the secession of Norway from the Union in 1 905, they began 
to shake themselves free from arid traditionalism, and to 
realize that the substance of greatness could be retrieved 
in place of its lost shadow, if they only turned their attention 
to commercial and cultural progress. The closeness in time 
between the severance of the Norwegian connexion and the 
bursting into flower of what has been called *the Swedish 
renaissance 3 may indeed indicate a relationship of cause 
and effect. It is a curious fact, the same authority continues, 
that the great joint-stock companies of Sweden 'would cer- 
tainly have been hindered in their triumphant progress the 
world over, if Sweden had not been above all suspicion of 
harbouring political designs, or had not lost the military 
predominance which was the foundation of her earlier 
greatness 9 . With sound national finances and a secure 
national debt, Sweden has, moreover, .recovered with 
astonishing rapidity from the effects of the World War and 
from successive post-war crises. It may be sufficient here 
to mention that she was the first country in Europe to return 
to the gold standard (1924) and that Swedish foreign bonds 
have been bought back to such an extent that, according 
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to British statistics, 80 per cent, of them are now in Swedish 
hands. During the years 1923-9, the dealings in Swedish 
shares on the London Stock Exchange rose from ij mil- 
lion pounds sterling to nj millions. 

However, the engineer, the banker, and the industrial 
leader do not alone represent the Sweden of to-day. The 
last three decades have represented a period of dazzling 
progress in the field of culture as well, for the path of learn- 
ing has been thrown open to ability irrespective of birth or 
wealth. The progress of the youth of both sexes from the 
elementary to the secondary schools, and thence to the 
universities or technical institutes, has been rendered as 
easy as possible. In consequence, the courses of instruction 
at the universities are enjoyed by young people drawn from 
the most widely different social spheres, preparing them- 
selves side by side for their future life-work. The People's 
High Schools enjoy the generous support of State and muni- 
cipality. There are extension lectures and workers' insti- 
tutes in many places; the public library movement has 
developed as rapidly as its English prototype; study circles 
have been formed. Sport has also advanced greatly since 
the end of the nineteenth century, and here our popular 
King Gustav has set the nation an example with his extra- 
ordinary vitality. 

The spread of education no doubt accounts for the great 
array of brilliant names that Sweden has to show in the 
field of scientific achievement. The best-known names have 
been: in History, after the great pragmatic historian, Erik 
Gustaf Geijer, Harald Hjarne, Ludvig Stavenow, and 
Henrik Schizck; in Archaeology, Hans Hildebrand and 
Oscar Montelius; in Philology, Esaias Tegner the Younger 
and Adolf Noreen; in Philosophy, Axel Hagerstrom; in 
Theology, Archbishop Nathan Soderblom, whose self- 
sacrificing work in the service of Christian unity is well 
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known to the British people; In Political Economy, Gustaf 
Cassel, an authority often consulted by English experts; in 
Chemistry, Berzelius; in Natural Sciences, Arrhenius, 
Manne Siegbahn, and T. Svedberg. Through the inaugu- 
ration of the Nobel Prize, founded on the munificent gift 
of Alfred Nobel, Sweden holds a unique position as pro- 
motor of scientific and literary achievements, while many 
of the scientists mentioned above have been recipients of 
the Prize. 

Literature has faithfully reflected the currents of the time, 
reaching its first period of real greatness with the Romantic 
Revival of the first decades of the nineteenth century 
Geijer, 1 the great hymn-writer, J. O. Wallin, Atterbom, 
Stagnelius, and Almquist were the outstanding names. 
Ling may also be mentioned here, even though his greatest 
achievement was in the field of gymnastics; 'Swedish drill' 
is well known even in British schools and training colleges. 
But above them all towers the figure of Esaias Tegner, the 
link between the classical traditions of the Age of Reason 
and the deeper emotion of the Romantic Revival. He has 
found a congenial interpreter in Longfellow. In Finland, 
Runeberg was the spokesman of the Swedish minority, and 
his patriotic recollections from the war of 1808 formed a 
strong link with the mother country. With the spread of 
Liberal ideas about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
literature began to assume a more moral and didactic tone. 
Fredrika Bremer made eloquent appeals for the emanci- 
pation of women in works which are particularly well 
known in the United States, where she lived for some time 
and acquired many friends. 

In sharp contrast to this 'bourgeois' literature and the 
lofty idealism that had been represented, principally by 

1 His interesting notes from a stay in England in 181 1 have recently been 
published in English by the Anglo-Swedish Literary Foundation. 
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Carl Snoilsky and Viktor Rydberg, the latter also a philo- 
sopher of rank, the 'eighties' brought the beginning of 
modern realism. The burning questions of the day social 
and psychological, the ideas of Darwin and John Stuart 
Mill were considered and eagerly discussed. This was 
not merely a time of destructive criticism, it was also one of 
optimistic schemes for world improvement. 'Spencer is 
right,' the philosophy of the 'eighties might indeed be epito- 
mized. As a reaction against the gloomy sobriety of this 
period, a very different movement soon set in, which might 
best be described as thesecondliterarygoldenage of Sweden. 
Lyrical poetry burst into full bloom, and the novels of the 
time were animated by a strong feeling of patriotism. The 
great triumvirate of the 'nineties' was Verner von Heiden- 
stam, Gustaf Eroding, and Erik Axel Karlfeldt all three 
poets of the first rank and beside them stood 'the great 
story-teller', Selma Lagerlof, Per Hallstrom with his pene- 
trating vision, the learned Oscar Levertin, and the sceptical 
ironist, Hjalmar Soderberg. Later exponents of the aims of 
the 'nineties have been Albert Engstrom, an excellent car- 
toonist and writer about the life and customs of the people, 
Anders Osterling, the distinguished student of English litera- 
ture, and, to a certain extent, the deeply original Hjalmar 
Bergman. The younger generation has not yet produced 
any writers of equal stature; its work has been too much 
at the mercy of conflicting influences from East and 
West. The outstanding name is perhaps the bizarre Par 
Lagerkvist. 

August Strindberg, the only really great dramatist 
Sweden has produced and one of the great dramatists of 
the world, occupies a place by himself. His protean per- 
sonality reflects in itself almost all the tendencies of the 
later nineteenth century, from ruthless naturalism to patrio- 
tic romanticism. His dramas were greeted from the first 
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with enthusiastic admiration in Germany, and have 

recently begun to attract some attention in England. 

The Swedes with their lyrical temperament have always 
had a great fondness for music. The 'silver tones' of Jenny 
Land, 'the Swedish nightingale', still live in memory, and 
the music of Soderman and of Stenhammar is played and 
known. The foremost of living Swedish composers is perhaps 
Hugo Alfven, whose symphonies have recently been well 
received in England. 

If Swedish literature has failed to produce any outstand- 
ing names of recent years, the fine arts have made ample 
amends. At the beginning of the century, Anders Zorn, 
Carl Larsson, and Bruno Liljefors were at the height of 
their power, and round them were grouped the somewhat 
elder Ernst Josephson, Richard Bergh, Karl Nordstrom, 
and the sensitive landscape-painter, Prince Eugen, a 
brother of King Gustav. The younger artists have been 
strongly influenced by various French schools, the most 
versatile among them being beyond doubt the pro- 
ductive Isaac Griinewald. In sculpture, Carl Milles has 
attracted much attention abroad, and is at present en- 
gaged at the Cranbrook Foundation in America. He is the 
greatest and most imaginative sculptor Sweden has pro- 
duced since Sergei. Others of more austere temperament 
are Christian Eriksson and Carl Eldh. 

The form of artistic expression that has, perhaps, ap- 
pealed more than any to the Anglo-Saxon world is Sweden's 
modern architecture. In this sphere she has undoubtedly 
had much to teach. The buildings that her architects have 
been designing during the last twenty-five years have been 
characterized by an extraordinary freshness of style, but 
without any obvious or strained attempt to break with 
tradition. The outstanding pioneers have been Isak Gustaf 
Clason and Carl Westman, both akin in spirit to Norman 
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Shaw and Lutyens. Like these, they have strongly con 
demned the use of inferior materials and false construction. 
Their work is noted for strong national features. Incon- 
testably the foremost of living Swedish architects is Ragnar 
Ostberg, the Lethaby of Sweden, creator of the magnificent 
and strangely romantic Town Hall of Stockholm a con- 
ception in the spirit of the 'nineties, and one which has 
attracted world-wide admiration. Gruth, Lallerstedt, and 
Wahlman have followed in the tracks of Westman, while 
Ivar Tengbom, Surveyor-General to the Crown, represents 
a more exclusive school which first attained mature 
expression at the Gothenburg Exhibition of 1923. 

Among the younger men, the foremost name is Karl 
Asplund, a somewhat scholastic pioneer of the Tunctional- 
istic 5 style, which is represented in France by Le Gorbusier 
and in England by Sir John Soane. It was this school that 
set its stamp on the Stockholm Exhibition of 1930. 

That Exhibition offered many illustrations of the high 
degree to which the Swedes have developed co-operation 
between artist and manufacturer. Here, as also in the 
Town Hall of Stockholm, engineer, bricklayer, cartoonist, 
sculptor, weaving expert, furniture maker, and designer 
have all joined forces in an enthusiastic partnership. They 
have all realized the magnificent opportunities which such 
an association of talents and manifold experience of all 
branches of their trade had to offer. The reason for all this 
may be that, with their growing emancipation, the people 
have begun to demand that their private homes should be 
made not only comfortable, but also pleasant to the eye. 
Decorative art is no longer to be reserved for museums and 
for the wealthy few; and thus we find designers and artists 
attached to all the various factories and larger stores. 
Domestic arts and crafts, never quite stifled by a belated 
industrialism, have been revived. 'Beautiful everyday 
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ware' is the slogan of the day, and the innate artistic sense 
of the Swedes has thus begun to find itself an outlet in a vast 
and hitherto unexplored field. Particular attention has 
been attracted by Swedish textiles,, ceramics, and glassware 
(Gustavsberg, Orrefors, and Kosta), and these have been 
awarded the highest distinctions time and again at inter- 
national exhibitions. 

That Sweden with this unparalleled cultural expansion 
has had a message to give to her kinsmen in the West has 
been amply testified by the keen interest which her achieve- 
ments have aroused of recent years in England. This in- 
terest has also met with a lively response on the part of 
Sweden, and the cultural relations between the two coun- 
tries have grown increasingly closer and firmer. English 
is now the first language taught in Swedish schools, and 
many Swedish academic theses are published in English. 
Sweden has offered many evidences of the esteem in which 
she holds British science and literature, as witness the im- 
pressive list of Nobel Prizes which have found their way 
across the North Sea in the course of these years. It is also 
a magnificent testimony to the appreciation England has 
felt for this growing cultural intercourse that one of the 
British Nobel Prize winners,, George Bernard Shaw, in 
1925 dedicated his prize to establishing a fund for the pro- 
moting and spreading in England of the knowledge of 
Swedish culture and literature. It is hoped that the present 
work, published by the Foundation which bears Shaw's 
name, will contribute in its measure towards the task of 
strengthening and confirming the friendship that has been 
thus happily established. 

The reader of this historical survey has been able to 
watch a nation's emergence from the mists of legend into 
the light of history, and to follow the course of its advance 
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towards the complicated social conditions of to-day, its 
adjustment to an ever-widening circle of relationships. 
The history of the Swedish people is a long and varied one. 
Throughout all the centuries they have preserved the purity 
of their race. Liberty and order under the law have always 
been the distinguishing features of the social life of this 
independent nation. Whenever they have turned their 
thoughts to outward expansion, they have resembled their 
Anglo-Saxon kinsmen in that they have fostered in those 
peoples over whom they have held sway the same obedi- 
ence to the law and the same love of personal freedom as 
they have always felt themselves. 

No one can foretell the future; but it seems hardly likely 
that a people who have, through so many vicissitudes, re- 
mained so true to themselves as the Swedes have done, will 
fail to give continued proof of the same qualities in the future. 
Signs are not lacking that whenever the true voice of the 
Swedish people makes itself heard among the nations, its 
ring will be the same as of yore. 

The bonds of race and blood between Swedes and Anglo- 
Saxons were early made manifest. They have never actually 
waged war against one another. The influence of the Nordic 
races on the sphere of British culture has met also with 
recognition, even if belated, from the Britons themselves. 
The resulting similarity of outlook is surely the best augury 
for British understanding of the cultural life of her Swedish 
kinsfolk. In view of the new demands of the day, it is per- 
haps not far-fetched to hope that it may also lead to a 
co-operation not only profitable to both countries, but also 
of practical value in the long-drawn struggle for peace 
and justice throughout the world. 
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